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CHARGE OF THE SCOTS GREYS AT WATERLOO 
GTON held his regiment of cavalry in reserve at the Battle of Waterloo, awaiting the supreme moment when an 
ft egy mee wy charge might turn the tide of battle. The instant the French lines wavered the order was given to char 
and the Scots Greys Cavalry hurled themselves against the French like a thunderbolt. This same regiment is again i 
active service in the present European War on the same battlefields where their forefathers fought a hundred years ago. All 
the under! ig causes of = conflict, the racial antipathies, the commercial rivalries, the sting of past defeats, the vaulting 
— lor world ey ire may be discerned from the pages of history. The one great history of every Empire, Kingdom, 
incipality and Power ir ‘om the beginning of civilization to the.present, is the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


We will mail a beautiful 46-page booklet of sample pages to all readers interested in our offer 
who mail us the coupon below. Hundreds have already availed themselves of our special offer. We have shipped 
this splendid set of alee to delighted readers living in every state in the union, and every purchaser is more 

an satisfied. We are closing out the last edition, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco, 


AT A GREAT SACRIFICE IN PRICE AND ON EASY TERMS 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write mame and 
address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Our plan of sale enables us to ship direct from factory to cus- 
tomer and guarantee satisfaction. We employ no agents, nor do we sell through stores, so there is no agents’ commission to pay. You can 
purchase this great work at the lowest price ever offered and pay for it in small sums monthly if you prefer. Mail the Coupon. 











Literary Digest says: 
**Ridpath’s History 
of the; World is really 
a great production. The 
author has done his 


work in the most thor- “STO ~ ice rel? iISTOR STORY iSTORY HISTORY 
ough and interesting : “i : 3 THE : 
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complete without it.” 

Review of Reviews 


says: “‘Ridpath is a 
great historian of sin- 
gular breadth of view 
and sanity of judg- 
ment.” 
Leslie’ 's Weekly 
says: ‘Dr. John 
Clark Ridpath is the 
ablest of American his- 
torians. He combines 
a beautiful literary style 
with wonderful accuracy 
and completeness.” 
Boston Post says: 
**John Clark Rid- 
path’s History cf the 
World is accepted as 
standard in schools, 
waesse and 
omes. His ° 

o" is sim- Nine Royal 
ple, his 

© vans as | Octavo 
charm- 
ing.” 
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E will mail free a 
beantitel 46-page 
booklet on history to every 
reader interested in our 
offer who mials us the 
coupon below. It contains 
portraits of Socrates,Cesar, 
Napoleon, Shakespeare and 
other great characters in 
history; Map of European | 
War Zone; also specimen |} 
pages showing beautiful | 
| style in which the work is 
written. 
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Ridpath’s Graphic Style|Six Thousand Years of History 


WESTERN The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an historian is || Ridpath’s throws the mantle of personality over the old 
NEWSPAPER apy ee bg ey ge ah 4 Sasa ten Guan | heroes of history. Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, 
ASSOCIATION historical events as though they were happening before statesman, diplomat, crow ning the glory of Grecian history. 
H. E. SEVER, President your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles |! Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees Themistocles 
Dearborn St., Chicago of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit |! with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his 


in the Roman senate; to march against Saladin 
and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the south- 
ern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the | 
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Please mail, without cost, S 
sample pages of Ridpath’s “O 
History of the World, contain- “_ 
ing photogravures of Napoleon and 
r, Map of European War Zone, and 
write me full particulars of your special 
offer to Literary Digest readers. 


Persian fleet of over a thousand sail, and help to mould 
the language in which this — / is written. Rome perches Nero 
globe with Magellan. He combines absorb- || upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s 
ing interest with supreme reliability and || name to stand for countless centuries as a synonym of savage cruelty; 
makes the heroes of history real, living || Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes and reels before 
men and women, and about them || the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has come. 
he weaves the rise and fall of || Washington is there, ‘‘four-square to all the winds,” grave, thoughtful, 














NAME empires in such a fascinating || proof against the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of 
ee ee PO, ae ee ee style that history becomes false friends; clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, and 
as absorbingly interest- || on into another century, the most colossal world-figure of his time. 
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Five of the Finest 
Fordhook Vegetables 


F we will mail one packet each of the following fa- 
or 25 cents mous Fordhook Vegetables which are unequalled in 
their class. No other small collection would quite so completely fill the require- 
ments of the average garden. These are tested and proved Burpee Specialties 
that have given the utmost satisfaction wherever used. 


Burpee’s Golden Bantam Sweet Corn— and flesh are of an unusually deep, rich red; 
the Corn of Gold; the earliest and best first- _ this intensity of color is retained when cooked. 


early i is -e. First name in- . 
S corn in existence First named and in Burpee’s Earliest Wayahead Lettuce — 
troduced exclusively by us and has now be-_ SUT ne % 
. . The name ‘*Wayahead”’ was suggested by one 
come the most popular of all extra-earlies. ’ aie cae sti ; 
‘ : , an of our customers as aptly descriptive of its 
It is the richest in flavor. The ears are ag “ ‘ 
: : , : superiority over all other early-heading varie- 
from five to seven inches in length, but ied . i : 
: he aa ties. One of the surest headers, and of finest 
what it lacks in size is fully made up ilies Cheeni o tater bamnaee 
in productiveness and quality. The = 6 ; 6 - 
stalks can be grown closely together Chalk’s Early Jewel Tomato—The earliest 
in rows and in good soil will produce _ real first-class tomato for the family garden; 
two and three fine ears to a stalk. bright scarlet fruits that are smoothly round, 


Burpee’s Earliest Black-Red Ball V°?Y deep, solid and meaty. 
Beet—Remarkable for its regular form, Burpee-Improved Bush Lima Bean—The 
deeply colored flesh and fine sweet flavor, pods measure five to six inches long by one and 
The upright leavesare ofarich purplishcolor, one-quarter inches wide. Even when of full size 
The globe-shaped roots develop quickly; smooth the enormous beans are of the most luscious fla- 
and free from any woody fibre. Both skin vor; they are thin skinned and truly delicious. 


buys all of the above five of the finest Fordhook Vegetables, which purchased 
2 Cc separately would cost 50c, Five collections mailed for $1.00, and mailed to five separate addresses 
if so ordered. In each collection we enclose free a copy of an interesting new booklet on “The Food 
Value of Fresh Vegetables,” specially prepared for us by a world-wide authority and illustrated with thumb- 
nail caricatures. 
As a Compliment to the Ladies we shall include with each collection a regular léc 
packet of our Fordhook Favorite Asters, embracing all of the choicest double American varieties. 


Fortieth Anniversary Edition of 
Burpee’s Annual 


“The Leading American Seed Catalog” for 1916 
It tells the plain truth about the best seeds, as 
proved at our famous Fordhook Farms, the largest 
trial grounds in America. Several novelties of un- 
usual importance are presented which cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere. The front cover illustrates, in nine 
colors, the greatest novelty in Sweet Peas—the most 
beautiful “Fiery Cross."’ The back cover shows two famous 
Burpee Bantams—Golden Bantam Corn and Blue Ban- 
tam Peas. The colored plates show, painted from nature at 
Fordhook Farms, six other Burpee Specialties in Vegetables, 
the finest new Burpee Spencers as grown at Floradale, the Cal- 
ifornia home of Sweet Peas, and the unique new Gladioli, Ford- 
hook Hybrids. This Catalog is mailed free. A post 
card will bring it. Write today and please men- 
tion The Literary Digest. 
Of unusual interest are two special souvenirs, pepand by two of 


the most expert women workers in America, of which are 
free to our customers in ration of our Fortieth Anniversary. 
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Never Before a Chance Like This 


EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


ALL THE WORLD’S KNOWLEDGE IN A 12-INCH SHELF 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY A WONDERFUL BARGAIN 


The Outlook says: “It will probably reach, and be of great 
value to, a wider circle of readers than have been attracted 
by any other work of similar character now before the public.” 
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EFFECT OF THE PRESIDENT’S PLEAS FOR PREPAREDNESS 


66 O SUCH PATRIOTIC APPEAL as President Wilson 
is making was ever made. to the American people in 
vain,” declares the Kansas City Star, an independent 

paper,which thinks his program presents “the minimum essentials 

for the country’s safety,” and it is convinced after his visit 

to Kansas City that he pleads for it ‘‘not as a Democrat, 

but as an American.” He is doing more than. appeal 

for naval and military preparedness, says the Demo- 

cratic St. Post Dispatch; “he is bringing 

Americans back to that unity of sentiment toward 

the United States which prevailed before the passions 

aroused by this war had torn a common citizenship 

In frankly appealing the case for pre- 


Louis 


asunder.” 


States, he invokes ‘‘the one kind of Americanism that 
can hold Americans together to a single patriotic 
purpose, regardless of where their personal 
sympathies may lie in the European conflict,” 
adds this St. Louis paper; and it already dis- 
covers there evidences that ‘‘as a result of 

Mr. Wilson’s speeches we shall not only have 

a larger measure of national defense, but a 
better spirit of citizenship.” After all, re- 
marks the St. Louis Republic (Dem.), 
“the President is not at- — 
tempting to create 
a defensive 
ideal,” 
but 
“is 
simply in- 
voking an 
ideal which 
is among the 
most cherished 
possessions, not of the United States 
alone, but of mankind.” But The 
lobe Democrat (Rep.), of the same city, while declaring itself 
‘for preparedness, and to that extent in accord with the purpose 
of the President’s tour,” criticizes ‘‘the note of alarm” sounded 
in some of his speeches on the ground that it is ‘‘unnecessary 
and unwise if based upon actual and imminent danger, and 
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GREETING THE CHEERING 


pernicious if not so based.”’ ‘If there is a real emergency, the 
country needs no elocution,” argues this paper, ‘‘and if there is 
not, public excitement is likely to produce hasty and ineffective 
legislation; or else, finding ourselves deceived, we will relapse 
into our former state of apathy and do nothing.” 
Another Missouri journal, the Kansas City Post 

»,. (Ind.), feels after his visit that the President has 


~ 


done a real service in clarifying the defense- 
' situation; but it goes on to say that while the 
nation ‘‘is practically a unit for national de- 
fense,”’ it nevertheless ‘‘loathes the idea of the 
ghastly profits of the ghouls of war—the private 
makers of munitions and armor.” ‘‘In advocating 
national defense and Government manufacture of 
The Post, **the President 


him the 


war-supplies,” says 


will have with mass of clear- 
thinking citizens.”’ 

After his Des Moines speech we find 
The Capital (Rep.), of that city, de- 
claring that his words ‘‘won many to 
the side of preparedness and set others 

While The 


feels that ‘‘ there can be no mistaking 


to thinking.” Capital 
the President’s earnestness in his de- 
sire for preparedness,” the Des Moines 
Register and Leader (Ind. Rep.) gathers 
the that has_ not 
changed his mind at all, but is meeting 
a political condition with a personal 
surrender.”” On this point the latter 
paper goes on to say: 


impression “he 


‘““‘When Mr. Roosevelt speaks for pre- 
paredness he speaks with energy and enthu- 
siasm, for the country is getting the real 
Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt believes in the 
big stick and the big bluff, but the Presi- 
dent is by nature and training a disciple of 
‘sweet reasonableness.’ His arts of persua- 
sion are ‘very great, but for fighting or bluffing he seems to 
have no talent at all. The President can not possibly satisfy 
the military spirit of the two coasts, and he is bound to alarm 
the non-military spirit of the great middle part of the country 
when, if he had only been willing to stand his ground and ap- 
pear before the people in his proper réle, he might have held 
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his own in the confusion of tongues among his enemies. If he 
converts anybody now to the army idea, he will convert him to 
Roosevelt. If he seares anybody, he will scare him to Bryan.” 


The President addrest his least responsive audience, all 
reports agree, at Topeka, and the least responsive element in 
this audience, we are told, was the Kansas farmer, who, as the 
Topeka correspondent of the New York Tribune (Rep.) remarks, 
rules Kansas. Yet the President’s plea, the correspondent 
admits, “‘was not without its effect, even on the farmers.’”’ Ac- 
eording to this authority, ‘“‘the farmers did not cheer, but 
they thought.”” And he tells us further: 

“A few announced their conversion, and when one flannel- 


shirced, booted, and mittened graybeard declared that ‘he 
said a heap worth thinkin’ over,’ 
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I. Milwaukee, a center of our German-American population, 
the President evoked the loudest and most prolonged applause, 
according to The Evening Wisconsin (Rep.), when he said: ‘I 
know that you depend on me to keep this nation out of war.” 
But ‘The Sentinel (Rep.) claims that even more enthusiastic 
applause greeted his assertion that nevertheless he proposed to 
protect the honor of the United States. In the same paper 
we read: 

“Our people have realized that the recognition given the 
President in Milwaukee would be taken as in some sort a test 
of a patriotism, the fundamental Americanism of the community. 

“‘And there can be no doubt that the test was magnificently 
answered. 

“‘Every previous reception of a President in Milwaukee was 

simply and literally eclipsed by 





the circle around him nodded 
SRUNOTE. (6/5 505--2 

“**Kansas hasn’t laid her ears 
back or set her teeth yet,’ one 
wiseacre declared. ‘She’s still 
willin’ to listen toreason.’ . .. . 

“The point of view of the 
average Kansas ‘anti,’ so far as 
it could be learned from the poli- 
ticians and farmers—and they 
are in general agreement—is that 
they are not interested in any 
national - honor question that 
goes outside the boundary- 
lines of continental United 
We x ste 2 

**A Wichita farmer spoke his 
mind on the honor question in 
the hotel-lobby this morning, 
and his hearers were with him. 

““*You folks down East can 
talk all you want about the 
President’s not protecting the 
honor of the country,’ he said. 
‘He’s gone twice as far as we 
folks out here wanted him to. 








the tremendous ovation given to 
Woodrow Wilson yesterday. 

‘‘Everywhere the people were 
out en masse. The President of 
the United States was very em- 
phatically in the United States. 

“The immense hall at the 
Auditorium was jammed. When 
the distinguished visitor ap- 
peared upon the stage, ‘This is 
Milwaukee’s answer’ was the 
ery that came spontaneously 
from the crowd.” 


The Milwaukee Journal (Ind.) 
pays its tribute to the President 
because ‘‘again and again, when 
war would have been the simpler 
and the easier course, he has 
stood firm for peace.” 

After his Pittsburg address 
Senator George T. Oliver’s Ga- 
zelte-Times (Rep.), of that city, 
predicted ‘‘a substantial degree 








He can’t be too cautious to suit 
us. We will—every man of us— 
fight in a minute if the nation 
is invaded, but we won’t go a 
step farther. We'd keep every American off belligerent ships. 
We'd keep every American out of Mexico. We'd let the Japs 
take the Philippines and be damned, if they want ’em. We'll 
defend our homes, but when any American goes where he has no 
right to go, if he gets into trouble, it’s his own fault. The honor of 
the country doesn’t get outside our boundaries that we can see.’ 

** Another farmer after this speech was less positive. 

***There’s a heap .in what the President said,’ he remarked. 
‘We might stand for what he asks for, if that’s all he wants. 
But we're afraid he’ll go too far. You folks down East are 
asking so damn much that we suspect he’s with you. But 
we'll think it over.’”’ 

“‘We are with you, Mr. President, in your plan to keep this 
country out of war both by diplomacy and preparedness,” 
declares the Topeka State Journal (Ind. Rep.). ‘‘Surely,” 
it adds, ‘‘there can be little protest over Mr. Wilson’s proposals 
to increase the Army. His whole plan is a modest one.” But 
the Topeka Capital (Rep.), Governor Capper’s paper, is no less 
definite in declaring that ‘‘Kansas is not for the proposed 
$200,000,000 a year over and above the $200,000,000 appropriated 
annually for national defense. Repudiating the suggestion 
that Kansas is ‘‘opposed to national defense,’’ The Capital goes 
on to say: 

“‘Kansas is opposed to being driven into militarism on the 
seale approaching that of the military Powers of Europe. Mr. 
Wilson’s plea indeed was for support because he is President—a 
most effective plea depending for its effectiveness upon the regard 


for the President’s character and general fitness for leadership and 
for his great office. The weakness in this attitude lies in the 


fact that he is President for but one year and can not be President 
for more than five years at the most, while his armament-pro- 
gram is a vast permanent policy the limits of which can not 
be foretold.” 





of suecess’’ for the President’s 
efforts ‘‘ toarouse the public from 
a condition of apathetic indiffer- 
ence on the subject of national defense,” but complained of “a 
lack of explicitness”’ in his statements. And a Pittsburg cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Sun (Ind.) reported that 
his program was too vague to afford leadership to the vigorous 
sentiment for preparedness already existing in Pittsburg and 
western Pennsylvania. 

“Tt is searcely possible that a man or woman left Gray’s 
armory after listening to the President’s Cleveland speech 
without a firm conviction that the welfare of this nation, in a 
very real sense, is bound up in the success of the present move- 
ment for a more adequate national defense,” declares the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), which can see ‘no escape from 
the compelling logic of the case” as presented by the nation’s 
Chief Executive. The Leader (Rep.), of the same city, is con- 
fident: that the President’s pleas will stimuiate the interior 
States “‘to think nationally” on the defense issue instead of 
“locally and provincially.” And the Cleveland Press (Ind.) 
comments with special approval on his advocacy of Government 
manufacture of war-munitions. 

When he reminded his Chicago audience that we are living 
in a world on fire and our house is not fire-proof, and assured 
them that the champions of preparedness ‘‘mean business,” 
he apparently found the Chicago press in agreement with him 
on the main point at issue—the need of preparedness for defense. 
The Daily News (Ind.), speaking for the Central West, even 
states that ‘‘in no section of the country is the principle of 
universal service in the country’s defense more widely recognized 
and demanded.”’ But the Chicago Evening Post (Ind.) complains 
of a certain vagueness in the President’s pleas, and The Tribune 
(Ind. Rep.) finds in them ‘“‘a full sense of our danger, but 


THE PROUD MOTHER. 
—Tuthill in the St. Louis Siar. 
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LIEUTENANT BERG 


Enthusiasm in Germany and amazement everywhere greeted the news that the British steamer Appam, of the West-African tradé, had been 
brought to Newport News by Lieut. Hans Berg and a German prize-crew of twenty-two. On board the Appam were her crew of one hundred 
and fifty, one hundred and forty-four passengers, including the Governor of Sierra Leone, several Germans who had been on their way to England 
as prisoners, and one hundred and thirty-six persons from seven other British ships sunk by the Appam’s captor, the Méwe. This mysterious 
German sea-raider, Berlin dispatches state, ‘‘was enrolled immediately on the honor list with the Emden, Prinz Eitel Friedrich, and Karlsruhe.” 





AND HIS PRIZE. 











an insufficient grasp of the means by which we ought to defend 
ourselves from it.” 

The President’s New York plea for a stronger Army and an 
available reserve force of half a million men was discust in THE 
Lirerary Dicest of February 5. At Pittsburg he announced 
that ‘“‘new circumstances have arisen which make it necessary 
for America to defend itself.’ And in Cleveland he reiterated 
this ominous note of warning: ‘‘ We have interests that are being 
slowly drawn into the maelstrom of this tremendous upheaval.” 
In Milwaukee he told his hearers that “there may, at any 
moment, come a time when I ¢an not both preserve the honor 
and the peace of the United States.” Dangers of a divided 
allegiance within our nation, if they existed at the beginning of 
the war, ‘‘are now passed and overcome,” he declared; and “I 
know that whenever the test comes every man’s heart will be 
first for America.’”’ Answering the charge that munition-makers 
were responsible for the preparedness-movement, he said: 


‘‘Let no one make you suppose this is a money-making 
agitation. Anything that the Government does somebody is 
going to make money out of, but the impulse for this thing does 
not come from those quarters. The impulse comes from men 
disinterested; men who know the actual circumstances of the 
war, and who know that these things are immediately necessary. 

“T for my part have all along advocated and always shall 
advocate that the Government, as far as possible, shall manu- 
facture these things for itself, in order that at any rate it may 
control the prices at which these articles will be sold to the 
Government. -If it is necessary to protect ourselves against 
those who would make money out of the necessities of the nation 
there are adequate means of defending ourselves, and we will use 
these means.”’ 


The United States must be prepared to defend not only its 
territory but its principles, he told his Chicago hearers. And of 
the European War, he said again, ‘‘No man can competently say 
whether the United States will be drawn into the struggle or 
not.”’. In Des Moines he took issue both with the men who are 
‘preaching war” and with the extreme pacifists. The latter, he 
said, are making a fundamental mistake, ‘‘not about the senti- 
ment of America, but about the circumstances of the world.” 
All America’s dangers at this present moment ‘‘come from her 
contacts with the rest of the world; and those contacts are 
going to be largely determined by other nations and not by 
ourselves.” And he added significantly: ; 





“Do you want the situation to be such that all that the 
President can do is to write messages, to utter words of protest? 
If these breaches of international law which are in daily danger 
of occurring should touch the very vital interests and honor of 
the United States, do you wish to do nothing about it? Do you 
wish to have all the world say that the flag of the United States 
which we love can be stained with impunity?” 

America, he told his Topeka hearers, ‘‘is not going to abide 
the habitual and continued neglect of the rights of her citizens, 
even tho it might be necessary to use force to vindicate them.” 
Of our right “‘to sell what we produce in the open neutral markets 


of the world”’ he said: 


‘Where there is a blockade, we recognize the right to blockade; 
where there are the ordinary restraints created by a state of war, 
we ought to recognize those restraints; but the world needs the 
wheat of the Kansas fields and of the other great flowering 
acres of the United States, and we have a right to supply the 
rest of the world with the products of those fields. We havea 
right to send food to peaceful populations whenever and wherever 
the conditions of war make it possible to do so under the ordinary 
rules of international law. We have a right to supply them 
with our cotton to clothe them. We have aright to supply them 
with our manufactured products.” 


If the President should have to ‘‘set out in your behalf to 
enforce the demands of the United States for respect and right,”’ 
he told a Kansas City gathering, he would have behind him on 
land ‘‘an army so small that I have not had men enough to patrol 
the Mexican border.”’” In St. Louis, where he made the last 
address of his 
lief that this country should have “‘the greatest navy in the 
world.’”” On previous occasions he had said that our Navy 
was ranked by experts fourth among the world’s navies. In 
St. Louis he went on to say: 


swing around the cirele,’’ he declared his be- 


‘‘Because the vessels we have are commanded by experts, 
there is not a better service in the world than that of the Ameri- 
can Navy. But no matter how skilled and how capable the 
officers, or how devoted the men, they must have ships enough, 
and we are going to have ships enough. ...... 

“Do you realize the task of the Navy? Have you ever let your 
imagination dwell upon the enormous stretch of coast from the 
Canal to Alaska, from the Canal to the northern coast of Maine? 
There is no.other navy in the world that has to cover so great 
an area, an area of defense, as the American Navy. 

“And it ought, in my judgment, to be incomparably the 
greatest navy in the world.” 
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A “PEOPLE’S LAWYER” FOR THE 
SUPREME COURT 


O APPOINTMENT to the Supreme Court could have 
created a greater sensation or caused more talk than 
the one actually President Wilson. So 

several Washington correspondents rather sweepingly aver. In 
any list of eligibles for the vacancy caused by the death of 
Mr. Justice Lamar, observes the Rochester Post Express (Rep.), 
Louis Dembitz Brandeis ‘“‘would probably have been the 
fiftieth had he figured in the list at all.” If there were a million 
lawyers in the United States, says the Charleston (W. Va.) Mail 
(Ind. Rep.), the thought of the choice of Mr. Brandeis would not 


have occurred to than 


made by 


more 
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spread and vigorous editorial opposition, and a Senatorial contest 
of almost unprecedented violence? Mr. Louis Seibold, writing 
from Washington to the New York World, thus states, ‘‘erystal- 
lized in general terms,”’ the objections to the Brandeis nomination: 


“That Mr. Brandeis is a radical, a theorist, impractical, with 
strong socialistic tendencies. 

“That he is given to extravagance of utterance, inspired by 
prejudice and intolerance. 

“That he is a ‘self-advertiser,’ 
seeking personal exploitation. 

“That he does not possess the ‘judicial temperament’ that 
would fit him for the duties of a Supreme Court judge, in that he 
would be influenced by personal considerations rather than the 
merits of the causes submitted for impartial analysis and exact 
judgment. 

“That Mr. Brandeis is not a 


reckless in his methods -of 





one of them; hence we can 
easily appreciate *‘the astound- 
ed sensibilities of the members 
of the United States Senate” 
when the President submitted 
the nomination to them. To 
Wall Street, we read in the 
New York Sun, the announce- 
ment “‘came as a surprize and 
a shoeck.”” But 
later there met in New York a 
board of arbitration which has 
for six years preserved a friend- 
ly understanding between 100,- 
000 garment-workers and their 
And at this meet- 
ing it was remarked as the most 
natural thing in the world that 
the President of the United 
States promote their 
chairman “from the position 
of the chief judge of our su- 
preme court to that of judge 
of the highest court in the 
nation.”’ On the whole, agrees 
the New York World (Dem.), 
‘*a ‘people’s lawyer’ will not be 
out of place'in the United States 
Supreme Court. It is the peo- 
ple’s court.’ Nine out of eleven 
members of the faculty of the 


a few days 


employers. 


should 


’ 
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LOUIS DEMBITZ BRANDEIS—*PEOPLE'S LAWYER.” 








His nomination for a Supreme Court justiceship caused consternation 
on Wall Street and rejoicing where working-people gather. 


Democrat, and that prior to 
1912 he was active in the or- 
ganization and promotion of 
‘Progressive sentiment’ that 
eventuated in the candidacy of 
Colonel Roosevelt, of whom he 
was once a strong admirer. 
“That the vacancy on the 


Supreme Court bench ‘be- 
longed to the South,’ as but 
two of the present Justices 


were appointed from that sec- 
tion of the country, and that 
the late Justice Lamar’s sue- 
cessor should have been taken 
from it.” 

The fact that Mr. Brandeis 
is a Jew, his lack of judicial 
experience, and some charges of 
the 


standards of professional ethics 


departure from strictest 


seem also to influence critics 
of this Wilson 
But the greatest objection of 


appointment. 


all, held by many editors who 
approve of Mr. Brandeis on all 
the other counts, is his sup- 
posed lack of ‘‘ judicial tempera- 
ment.’’ This is the chief basis 
of editorial disapproval on the 
part of such diversely minded 
papers as the Herald 
(Ind. Rep.), New Haven Jowr- 


Boston 








Harvard Law School have, ac- 

cording to the Boston Post, exprest unqualified approval of the 
selection of this brilliant graduate of their institution. In the 
editorial columns of the New York Times, which, like most 
other conservative newspapers, does not approve of this ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court, Mr. Brandeis’s qualifications 
are acknowledged in these ungrudging words: 


“There will be universal agreement that the President has 
conferred the honor of this nomination upon a very distinguished 
member of the bar, a man learned in the law, extraordinarily 
well informed as to the conditions of life throughout the country, 
deeply interested.in the public affairs and the infinite private 
activities of the people, full of energy and capable of taking his 
full share in the arduous labors of the great tribunal. It can not 
be doubted that Mr.-Brandeis, should the Senate confirm the 
nomination, would be a conspicuous member of the court. 
Because of his ability, his intense interest in the tasks to which 
he applies himself, and his fearlessness in the expression of 
opinion, he would be heard from, he would of a certainty attain 
to great distinction. His legal qualifications are attested by the 
nature of his practise or occupation in recent years. His services 
and his knowledge have been availed of in matters where only 
lawyers of great ability would be called into council.” 


Why, then, was the President’s choice of Mr. Brandeis received 
with universal surprize, and why did it at once arouse wide- 


nal-Courier (Ind.), Hartford 
Courant (Rep.), Lowell Courier-Cilizen, New York Press (Rep.), 
Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Syracuse Posi-Standard (Rep.), Roch- 
ester Post Express, Herald (Dem.), and Democrat and Chroniclc 
(Rep.), Washington Herald (Ind.) and Times (Ind.), Nashville 
Banner (Ind.), Chicago News (Ind.), and St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat (Rep.). 

The trouble with Mr. Brandeis, as the otherwise compli- 
mentary Nashville Banner puts it, is that ‘‘he is a man who 
‘starts things,’ not one who weighs or ponders facts and questions 
in the light that precedents, the Constitution, and the laws may 
determine.”’ The fact ‘‘that he is a man of furious partizanship, 
of violent antagonism, and of irredeemable prejudices’ 
disqualifies him, in the opinion of Mr. Munsey’s New York Press, 


’ 


utterly 


from acting in a judicial capacity; ‘‘the American people don’t 
want to have the Supreme Court of the United States converted 
into a china-shop with a bull turned loose in it.” 

The combination of the Brandeis ‘‘temperament”’ and the 
Brandeis ‘‘radical”’ view-point is altogether too much for papers 
like the New York Sun and Boston News Bureau. The Boston 
‘fan insult to New England and the 
and asks those favoring the 


daily calls the nomination 
business interests of the country,”’ 
nomination to ‘‘ visit Boston for a day and learn how Brandeis 









_ the country be jeopardized be- 





has garnered his wealth.” The appointee is “negatively” 
unfit, according to The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
‘‘because Mr. Brandeis is without judicial experience and has 
given no evidence of possessing” the requisite ability, while 
‘this positive unfitness lies in the association he has already had 
in the very gravest matters which are still far from being finally 
settled and must come again before the Court, and also in the 
bias under which he lies.”” Brandeis, observes the indignant 
Charleston Mail, ‘‘has appeared conspicuously time and again, 
during the last five years, as a loud expounder of new-fangled 
or demagogie doctrines and as a know-it-all publicist to whom 
the solution of every industrial and political problem is as 
simple as is the curing of bodily ills to the quack doctor. . . . On 
the bench of the United States Supreme Court this flighty and 
dangerous doctrinaire would write his opinions into the lasting 
body of law of his country; and there would be no appeal.” 
And in the course of an angry, 
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Providence Journal (Ind.), and Springfield Republican. In 
New York, where Wall Street rages over the appointment; the 
choice is praised by Jewish publicists like Oscar Straus and 
Samuel Untermyer, and meets with the emphatic approval of 
such newspapers as the New-Yorker Herold, Brooklyn Eagle 
(Dem.) and Citizen (Dem.), and New York World (Dem.), 
Morning Telegraph (Dem.), and American (Ind.). In the 
South, which expected Mr. Justice Lamar to be succeeded by 
another Southerner, the chorus of praise is led by the Louisville 
Post (Ind.) and Courier-Journal (Dem.) in Mr. Brandeis’s birth- 
place, and by the Baltimore Sun (Ind.) and] American (Rep.), 
New Orleans Times Picayune (Dem.), Nashville Tennessean 
(Ind. Dem.), Richmond News-Leader (Dem.) and Times- 
Dispatch (Dem.), and Savannah Press (Dem.). And the 
chorus of approval thus led is joined by many papers in other 
sections of the country, including The Public Ledger (Ind.), 
Evening Telegraph (Rep.), and 





satiric and denunciatory editorial 
the conservative Detroit Free 
Press (Ind.) asks: 


‘“‘What motive could have in- 
fluenced a President to appoint 
such a man to such a position? 
Brandeis, a sociaiist or a Pro- 
gressive, used his influence in 
1912 to have Progressives vote 
for Woodrow Wilson. But was 
there no less reward that he 
would have taken for the service? 
Must the security of life and 
property of every inhabitant of 


cause a political debt had to be 
paid?” 


In’ spite of the assurance of 
Senator James (Dem., Kentucky), 
The Florida Times-Union (Dem.) 
does ‘‘not believe that Brandeis 
is a Democrat,”’ and since, in ad- 
dition to that, ‘‘he is not a law- 








Record (Dem.) in Philadelphia, the 
Columbus Dispatch (Ind.) and 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.) 
in Ohio, The News and Indiana 
Times in Indianapolis, the De- 
troit Times (Ind.) and the Chi- 
cago Herald (Ind.), Milwaukee 
Sentinel (Rep.), St. Louis Star 
(Ind.) and Post-Dispatch (Ind.), 
Omaha News (Ind.), and Topeka 
Capital (Rep.), farther West. 
As for Mr. Brandeis’s ‘‘tem- 
perament,”’ these papers either 
approve of it, or believe that a 
little judicial experience will tame 
it sufficiently. And after all, 
says the Savannah Press, “the 
‘judicial quality’ is no mysteri- 
ous and detached gift, but just 
a very certain part of the make- 





up of a man who loves justice 





yer of known ability, he is not a 
man of judicial temperament,” 
the Jacksonville daily finds it 
difficult ‘‘to conceive of the selection of a man less fit than he 
for the position to which he has been appointed.” 

Surprizing as the Brandeis appointment was to all editors, 
yet it is hard to escape the conviction that the ayes outnumber 
the noes. None of Mr. Brandeis’s friends in editorial sanctums 
can pay higher tribute to his abilities than does the New York 
Times. But they, unlike the papers just quoted, are dismayed 
neither by his “radicalism” nor his ‘‘unjudicial temperament.” 
That President Wilson has chosen a Jew of high legal attainments 
to sit in the Supreme Court is generally held wise and com- 
mendable. Mr. Brandeis is the second of his faith to receive 
such a nomination at the hands of an American Chief Magistrate, 
and if the Senate confirms the choice, will be the first to sit 
in the Court. The remark of the Columbus Dispatch is typical: 


‘“With a Catholic as Chief Justice and a Jew as an associate 
Justice, each appointed by a President of a different faith, the 
Supreme Court will be a shining example of what religious lib- 
erty in the American Republic really is and ought always to be.”’ 


It is noteworthy that in New England, which has been the 
chief scene of Mr. Brandeis’s legal career, including his spectacu- 
lar attack upon the management of the New Haven Railroad, 
his nomination to the Supreme Court vacancy wins the approval 
of the Harvard Law School teachers, already noted; ex-Governor 
Walsh, of Massachusetts; Mayor Curley, of Boston; ex-President 
Mellen, of the New Haven, and such newspapers as the Boston 
Journal (Ind) and Post (Dem.), Portland Argus (Dem.), 


THE BLOW THAT ALMOST KILLED FATHER. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


and understands law. Both of 
these things are indisputably 
true of Louis D. Brandeis.” 

As for the charge of radicalism—well, ‘‘radicalism is not a 
crime,” the Philadelphia Public Ledger remarks. And the New 
York American, Morning Telegraph, and Richmond Times- 
Dispatch and News Leader are inclined to agree with the St. 
Louis Star that ‘“‘the Supreme Court needs a little leaven of this 
sort.”’ It is because Mr. Brandeis is a radical, and ‘‘a radical of 
unusual ability and character, that his elevation to the bench 
will be regarded by most people with emphatic approval,’’ we 
read in the New York World. The Brooklyn Eagle, by no means 
radical in its own opinion, reminds its readers that ‘there has 
grown up in the United States a very considerable minority of 
voters who are not conservative,” and that ‘‘the sentiment of 
distrust of the justice of our courts permeates the whole organized- 
labor movement.’” If so many of our fellow citizens feel this 
way, asks The Eagle, ‘‘is it right to lend sanction to their feeling 
by continuing to keep all representation of what is called radi- 
calism off the bench of our highest court?” And the Springfield 
Republican, in an editorial emphasizing Mr. Brandeis’s qualifica- 
tions, proclaims as ‘‘the supreme merit of this nomination’’ the 
“remarkable place Mr. Brandeis has gained in the esteem and 
admiration of the wage-earning people, the labor-unions, and the 
radical elements of this country.” It continues: 


“As an arbitrator in the great clothing-trades strikes of 
New York City he has had notable success. He possesses the 
ecafidence of the very classes of the people who have given 
ear most freely and eagerly perhaps to the long-standing accusa- 
tion that the courts were the tools of wealth and special privilege. 
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There are far too many such people in America to-day, and 
demagogie assaults on the judiciary will never stop while they 
regard with distrust the highest courts in the land. 

“Unless Mr. Brandeis can be professionally or personally 
discredited, therefore, by the enemies he has made, he deserves 
the favor of the Senate for the reason that a man of his type 
on the bench of the highest court would tend to make every 
trade-unionist, every socialist, every anarchist even, more loyal 
to our Government and to American institutions; and that 
not because Mr. Brandeis is a trade-unionist, or a socialist, or an 
anarchist, but because there are many thousands of citizens 














intschallonal Film Service, 
“ARMED FOR DEFENSE.” 
Yet the very presence of this gun on the Italian liner Verona might 
imperil the passengers, as Germany claims it would justify the sub- 
marine in-launching a torpedo without warning. 
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who believe that the court should contain members who can see 
life from their point of view and in whose fidelity to democracy 
they entertain no shadow of doubt.” 

Several Republican dailies, like the Springfield Union and 
Cineinnati Times-Star, think that in making the Brandeis ap- 
pointment President Wilson laid himself open to the charge of 
The 
in the Boston Transcript’s (Rep.) opinion, “will mean millions 
of votes November.” The 
Boston Journal (Ind.) thinks the President likely to ‘‘win new 


playing politics with the Supreme Court. nomination, 


for the Democratic party next 
support from Progressive citizens and groups who have chafed 
But 
the Detroit Free Press, believing the country less radical than it 


was a few years ago, thinks it possible that the Brandeis appoint- 


at the element of conservatism in the Administration.” 


ment may ‘‘injure rather than benefit the political fortunes of 


the President.’’ And the Springfield Republican says: 


“There is no adequate explanation of the nomination of Mr. 
Brandeis as a political asset for the Presidency until it is whispered 
that he is a Jew—one of the most prominent Jews in America. 
. . . Here, indeed, is a ‘bid for the Jewish vote’ in the ‘pivotal’ 
State in a Presidential election.” 

Mr. Brandeis was born in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1856, 
received his education in the Louisville schools, and in Germany, 
and at Harvard. He began the practise of law in Boston in 1879. 
His most conspicuous legal activities, as set down in Who’s Who, 
have been as counsel for Mr. Glavis in the Ballinger-Pinchot 
investigation in 1910, and for shippers in the advance-rate 
inquiry before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1911; 
as counsel for the people in proceedings involving constitu- 
tionality of Oregon and of Illinois women’s ten-hour laws and 
Ohio nine-hour law; and in preserving the Boston municipal 


ordered. 
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subways system and in establishing the Boston sliding-scale gas 
system and the Massachusetts savings-bank insurance; 
(1906-13) in opposing the New Haven monopoly of transpor- 
tation in the Northeast; and as chairman of the arbitration 
board which settled the New York garment-workers’ strike in 
1910, and which has preserved peace in this industry ever since. 
He refused recompense for his services in most of these cases and 
” During the 
railroad-rate hearings he made the statement that the railroads 
of the country could save $1,000,000 if run efficiently. Mr. 
supported Woodrow Wilson in 1912,"and was men- 


also 


earned the sobriquet of ‘‘the people’s lawyer. 


Brandeis 


tioned as a Cabinet possibility. He has since been employed 


as special counsel for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





MR. LANSING’S NEW SEA-CODE 


O FRAME for submarines and merchant ships a code 
of rules that will suit both Berlin. and London would 
seem a rather large order, yet that is precisely what 
Secretary Lansing has attempted. The result is that London 
thinks the proposed code favors Germany and Berlin thinks 
it favors England. What he that the 
torpedo no merchant ships without warning or without placing 


suggests is U-boats 
their passengers and crews in places of safety, while the merchant 
craft, for their part, are to carry no guns and must stop when 
Many American papers think the suggestions excellent. 
To the New York Evening Mail it seems ‘‘a significant step in 
the direction of building up the new law of nations by the 
adjustment of the existing code to the new conditions of warfare.”’ 
Tho the New York Globe sees in it a threatened lessening of the 
freedom of the seas by enabling submarines to operate with 
less risk and by cutting down the traditional rights of merchant- 
men. In Paris, London, and Berlin the new sea-code is received 
with about equal scorn. In fact, says the Paris Journal des 
Débats: 

“The American memorandum recognizes implicitly, if not 
explicitly, the right of submarines to sink inoffensive merehant- 
men. That is a revolution in international law and a premium 
accorded to barbarism.” 


As the London Daily Telegraph sees it, the note might just as 
well have been prepared by Count von Bernstorff; ‘‘if Germany 
Yet 


the Manchester Guardian, noting that concessions are asked from 


could obtain such concessions she would gain immensely.”’ 


the Allies and promises to obey certain rules are asked from 
Germany, wonders if America will guarantee that the promises 
will be kept; ‘‘if she will, we have no doubt what the answer of 
the Allies will be.” 

In Berlin, the prevailing comment, as reported in the dis- 
patches, is well summed up by the Tédgliche Rundschau, which 
says that “the note could just as well have been signed by Sir 
Edward Grey as by Secretary Lansing, so carefully is everything 
unpleasant or uncomfortable for the British avoided, so ex- 
clusively is every restriction proposed therein directed toward 
But the 
arming of merchant vessels would be a severe blow to England 


rendering submarine warfare impossible.” to forbid 


in the opinion of the Berliner Zeitung, which adds: 


“Tt has long been clear to every sane thinker that in war- 
time an armed merchantman is no longer to be considered a 
peaceful vessel. We certainly would greet it with satisfaction 
if Mr. Lansing were to put his announcement into effect.” 

Mr. Lansing has not made public the text of his memorandum 
on this subject, or even told to what Powers it was addrest. 
the New 
apply to 


But, according to a Washington dispatch printed in 
York Evening Post, the note suggests a formula to 
warfare on commerce substantially as follows: 


**(1) A non-combatant has the right to traverse the high seas 
in a merchant ship entitled to fly a belligerent flag, and rely 
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upon the rules of international law and the principles of humanity 
if the vessel is approached by a belligerent, war-vessel. 

‘**(2) A merchant vessel of any nationality should not be 
subject to attack until the belligerent war-ship has warned her 
to stop. 

**(3) Any belligerent-owned merchant vessel should promptly 
obey any order from a belligerent war-ship to stop. 

**(4) No such merchant vessel should be fired upon unless she 
tries to flee or to resist by foree, and even in such case any attack 
upon her by a war-ship must stop as soon as the flight or re- 
sistance ceases. 

‘**(5) Only in case it should be impossible, for military reasons, 
for the war-ship to supply a prize- 
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A MILLION DEMAND AN EMBARGO 


ACK OF THE PETITION bearing a million signatures 
and asking for an embargo on arms-exports, declared 
Follette when the twenty-one baskets full 
from the 


Senator La 
of paper were received in the Senate, “is a ery 
common humanity of the country.” When the monster petition 
was presented to the Senate by Senator Kenyon the ensuing 
discussion brought out proembargo speeches not only from 
the Iowa and Wisconsin Senators, but also from Messrs. Clapp, 





crew or to convoy the merchant 
ship into port will she be justified 
in sinking such merechantman, and 
in that case passengers and crew 
must be removed to a place of 
safety.” 

Now the State Department, we 
read in the New York paper, “‘is fully 
appreciative of the obstacles which 
the adoption of these rules would 
place in the way of the operations 





of the submarines, because of their 
Hitherto mer- 
chantmen have been practically help- 


” 


structural weakness. 


less as against armored war - ships 


carrying heavy guns, and have 


armed only for defense’ against pi- 
rates and privateers. But, we are 


reminded by this writer, 


“The introduction of the sub- 
marine into naval warfare has 
changed all of this. This craft -is 


almost without powers of defense, 
beyond the ability to submerge to 
escape an enemy. A gun even of 
light caliber on a merchant ship could 
successfully defend her against a 
submarine. There are now no more 
pirates, and the practise of privateer- 
ing has been abandoned by civilized 
nations by general agreement. 
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THE MONSTER ARMS-EMBARGO PETITION SENT TO CONGRESS 


It was presented by Senator Kenyon, and the signatures were secured largely through the efforts of 
the organization of American Women for Strict Neutrality. 











“Therefore, there can now be 
no reason for the maintenance 
of even small-caliber guns on merchant ships, unless it is designed 
to make them superior to submarines, and thereby deprive that 
class of war-ships of their undoubted right, with safety, to warn 
and search such merchantmen. In reality, therefore, any such 
armament of a merchant vessel now might be regarded as 
offensive armament. 

“Tf submarines should be required to stop and search merchant 
vessels before attacking them and to remove the passengers and 
crews to places of safety, it is not fair that the submarines should 
be compelled to expose themselves to destruction at the hands 
of merchantmen.” 

These arguments are accepted and are developed editorially 
in the New York World and Philadelphia Press and Record. The 
Springfield Republican thinks the Allies might well agree not to 
arm merchantmen. But there might be difficulty ‘‘in accepting 
the further demand that amerchant ship is to stop at once 
when summoned to do so. .. . Other commerce-destroyers have 
speed precisely in order to chase ships; why, the Allies are 
likely to ask, should ships be made to stop because submarines 
are slow?” 

Under the old rules, says the New York Globe, “‘vessels of 
war took risks in their operations as commerce-destroyers.” 
But now “‘it is proposed to enable the submarine to operate with 
less risk.” And the New York Journal of Commerce, believing 
‘that submarine attacks upon merchant vessels carrying pas- 
sengers can not be made effective under rules of international 
law,”’ declares that they should be abandoned; ‘these weapons 
of destruction ought to be limited in their operation to naval 
vessels of the enemy.” 


Townsend, Martine, Sutherland, Hitchcock, Clarke, 
According to Senator Kenyon— 


Smoot, 
Robinson, and Ashurst. 


“The signers of these petitions are not pro-British, they are 
not pro-German, but they are pro-American, prohumanity, pro- 
Christianity. . . The jingle of the dollar can not drown the 
ery of suffering from the battle-fields of Europe. It may be all 
right to sell these things according to international law, but it is 
against the moral law.” 


But the opponents of any embargo in Congress and in the press 
reply that it would be both inhumane and unneutral. Such an 
embargo as is asked, says the New York Journal of Commerce, 
‘‘would. prolong the war and result in still greater sacrifice of 
life and suffering of survivors. It would help the Teutonic 
allies in their desperate determination to hold out until their 
enemies gave up the contest. But those enemies would not 
give it up.’”’ An embargo, says the New York Times, “* would 
at this time be absolutely and designedly unneutral.” 


“Tt would help, and it is designed to help, Germany and 
her allies, who can not buy munitions here because their enemies 
control the seas, and to injure Great Britain and her allies, who 
“an. To stop now a practise authorized by international law 
and followed in the United States for more than 120 years is 
simply to side with and support the Teutonic allies. 

‘If the United States proclaims this embargo it will be estopt 
in the future from removing it. Should it be at war, it would be 
cut off from foreign supplies of munitions. ...... 

“To kick American neutrality galley-west, to deliver the 
United States, bound hand and foot, helpless to its enemies 
—these are the inevitable sequences of the proposed embargo.”’ 
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A CANADIAN MEMORY—THE 
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BURNED PARLIAMENT BUILDING 


On the night of February 3 this structure, the center of the group of Government buildings at Ottawa, was wrecked by a fire which started 
in a reading-room adjacent to the Commons Chamber. 
session and many members and other occupants of the building escaped narrowly and with great difficulty. 
not been estimated, but priceless paintings and books and valuable national documents were destroyed. 


Six persons, two of them women, lost their lives. 


AT OTTAWA. 


The House of Commons was in 
The money-loss from the fire has 











Mi1GuHrT does not make right, nor does right make might.—New York Sun. 
ALL we want is a couple of guns on the stern of the Ship of State, just 
Philadelphia Record. 

THAT horse-meat they are eating in New York wouldn’t be so much 
out of place if served @ la cart.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


for defense. 





No sooner did the peace-pilgrims visit Sweden than there were renewed 
rumors that the country was about to enter the 


Miss JANE ADDAMs’s assertion that Europe wants peace proves onco 


more that a woman can’t keep 
a secret.— Washington Post, 


THE peutralest neutrality 
yet. recorded is that of Billy 
Sunday, who says he wants 
to be a colonel “like Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan.’’— 
New York Herald. 


ACCORDING to Admiral Beat- 
ty, England must “get re- 
ligion’’ to win the war, but 
putting the fear of God in the 
other fellow sounds more prac- 
tical — Wall Street Journal. 


THE fact that Colonel 
House’s visit has mystified 
the French is just another 
illustration of how strong is 
the bond of understanding 
between the peoples of the two 
great Republics——New York 
Herald, 

THE chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee 
has reached the comforting 
conclusion that President Wil- 
son is politically bankrupt, 
and tne uncomforting conclu- 
sion ‘that it will be very diffi- 
cult. to defeat him. — New 
York World. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Every time the Germans take a mile of trenches Lloyd-George says 
they are showing signs of exhaustion.—Philadelphia Record. 


WALL STREET at least can congratulate itself that Brandeis has been 


war.—Boston Herald. delphia Record. 

















JEST FISHIN’. 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


eliminated as a Presidential possibility.—Aanesburgh Illuminator. 


As Mr. Brandeis knows how the railroads could save $1,000,000 a day, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would seem to be his field.—Phila- 


GROWING hostility of Japan toward the United States will not be lessened 


by the threat to give her the 
Philippines.— Washingion Post. 


TAFT says the Republicans 
would lose with Roosevelt and 
the Democrats with Wilson 
But what would happen if 
they were the two candidates? 
—Philadelphia Record. 

Dr. CooK reports that the 
inhabitants of Borneo are not 
wild at all. But then, he has 
just returned from Europe 
with the Ford pilgrims, and 
such a judgment is purely rela- 
tive.—New York Tribune. 

A NUMBER of newspapers 
are laying particular stress 
upon the fact that Mr. Bran- 
deis is a Jew. So also was 
that early representative of 
the judiciary, Moses, if I am 


not mistaken.— New York 
Morning Telegraph. 
A CAREFUL study of my 


contemporaries convinces me 
that some of them are strong 
for a non-partizan Supreme 
Court, provided it is com- 
posed entirely of ultraconser- 
vatives who think one way.— 
New York Morning Telegraph. 
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CONSCRIPTION IN ENGLAND 


HAT GENIUS for smoothing things over and bringing 
harmony out of party-discords, which has made Mr. 
Asquith so valuable a Prime Minister in peace-time, 
has never better demonstrated its value as a war-asset than 
during the passage of the first Conscription Bill ever presented 
to a British Parliament. When Mr. Asquith introduced his 


bill on January 5, he was faced 


Asquith Government, which really cares nothing about the fate 
of Europe or the: fate of England’s allies, but is anxious only to 
remain in office, is once more sailing through all difficulties 
with unparalleled skill in the art of tacking.” 


Colonel Giidke, considered Germany’s most discerning mili- 
tary critic, is not altogether happy with the prospect that con- 
’ scription opens up. He writes in 





by the resignation of his Home 
Secretary, Sir John Simon, and 
of three other subordinate mem- 
bers of the Government, repre- 
sentatives of the Labor party, 
which threatened revolt. 
When the bill received the royal 
assent and passed into law on 
Labor 
their 


open 


January 27, the three 
back in 
the bill 


passed both houses of Parliament 


ministers were 


respective offices, had 


in record time and with over- 
whelming majorities, and organ- 
ized labor, through the Trades- 
Union Congress, had consented, 
albeit grudging and sullen. 

‘Lhe measure adds roughly to - 
liable to 


the ‘number of those 


service 651,160 unmarried men 
between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-one, and of these it 
is estimated that 343,386 will 
actually be used. 

When Lord Derby inaugurated 
his whirlwind campaign for vol- 
untary enlistment, which yielded 
2,182,178 men, the Premier sol- 





emnly promised that no married 
should be called to the 
colors until all the unmarried 
had done their duty. The Conscription Act is the fulfilment 
of that pledge and provides, with that desire to retain the 
already established machinery which is so peculiarly an English 
characteristic, that the 651,160 single men who did not respond 
to Lord Derby’s invitation to enlist shall be deemed to have 
done so and be treated accordingly—conscription, in fact, under 
the legal fiction of a voluntary enlistment. 

These proceedings have roused not a little interest on the 
Continent, and the Kélnische Zeitung pays Mr. Asquith a sort 
of left-handed tribute when it says: 


men 


“The birth of compulsory service in England is assuredly one 
of the most marvelous things in existence, and people on the 
Continent will once more discover that nothing in England wears 
the same aspect as it does in any other place on earth. Only 
think of the circumstances under which universal military service 
was adopted in France and Prussia, the two countries from which 
all Europe has borrowed it. In the midst of dire peril, with 
the enemy in the land, to the accompaniment of tremendous 
enthusiasm, every one was ready to give everything to save his 
country from humiliation—that was the beginning of compulsory 
service in Prussia and in France. There is nothing of the sort 
in England. 

“Like everything else in England, this greatest and most 
important of all questions is a mere matter of traffic between 
the parties. There is no suspicion of general enthusiasm. The 








THE CRACK OF DOOM. 
—Punch (London). 


the Berlin Vorwdrts, which he 
joined after leaving the Berliner 
Tageblatt and being deprived of 
his military rank for becoming a 
Socialist. He says: 

*“No one ean resent the belief 
of the English that by adding 
500,000 soldiers to their field- 
army they are throwing a con- 
siderable weight into the scale. 
Whether it will be so or not 
must depend partly on the dura- 
tion of the war. With the intro- 
duction of compulsory military 
service in England we must 
recognize the firm determination 
of the ruling classes to continue 
the war at any cost. With this 
decision of our worst and most 
powerful enemy — even if we 
think it foolish—we have got to 
reckon.” 


The editors of the Paris papers 
are distinctly puzzled at the En- 
glish way of doing things and 
are not quite certain what the 
Conscription Act really amounts 
to. The Paris Journal des Dé- 
bats says that it establishes no 





principle and settles nothing 
definitely, after which it re- 
marks: 


‘*Even in a question in which 
order and permanence seem to be most necessary, they appear 
to be inspired by an eternal ‘wait and see,’ but we must take 
our excellent allies as they are, and every one must recognize 
that, if it has taken them a long time to see, they have acted 
with all their strength when they did see.” 


The Temps is amazed at the attitude of organized labor in 
England, and says: 


‘“‘Trades-unionists remain obstinately sullen in the face of the 
danger which threatens the country, and they have not hesitated 
to sacrifice national unity to their immediate interests and 
privileges. . . . Apparently a portion of the British working 
classes is not sufficiently aware of the gravity of the situation. 
Their eyes are not yet open to the reality, and they do not. yet 
understand that it is not a case of defending their interests, but 
that the honor and the existence of the country are in question.” 


Dyed-in-wool Liberal papers in England are in a quandary. 
Their idolized leaders have trafficked with the unclean thing, and 
they do not know what to say. The London Nation, however, 
knows its own mind and declares: 


‘Conscription for a great emergency the country would have 
borne, for it has borne everything (including the incompetence 
of its governors) with patience, just as its young manhood has 
dared everything with ardor. But conscription after 6,000,000 
of citizens have offered themselves for armed service (i.e., about 
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2 per cent. more of the population than conscript Germany has 
taken or can take)—conscription under a scheme twisted so as 
to turn it into a plan, not for getting volunteer recruits into the 
Army, but for keeping them out so as to make room for the appli- 
cation of force; conscription by a newspaper dodge in statistics; 
conscription by a silly libel on a class; conscription as a cloak 
for Ministerial misdirection—this is too much.” 


The Tory journals are naturally well satisfied, and The Satur- 
day Review remarks: 


“The bill is a small bill, but it is a start. It means well. 
Despite the cautelous phrases and arguments of the Prime 
Minister about its being adopted as ‘an expedient,’ not as ‘a 
principle,’ and so forth, it does, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
tell all the world that henceforth it will be the bounden, the 
State-enforced, duty of young men of fit bodies and fit ages to 
defend their country—and to defend their country they must 
sometimes fight for it abroad. It tells this outright to bachelor: 
it gives a tremendously significant warning to benedick. This 
bill will break the hard hearts of out-and-out anti-‘conscrip- 
tionists,’ and the curved spines of those Radicals and their 
printing-presses who, like Byron’s Donna Julia, vowing they will 
ne’er consent, have already consented.” 

The fears of labor are reflected in two widely read London 
weeklies which both fear that military conscription is but the 
thin end of the wedge leading to industrial conscription. The 
New Witness calls for safeguards to make the use of the Act 
“for the industrial dragooning of labor impossible. It must be 
expressly provided that no attested man shall be under military 
law until he is called up for military service. It must also be 
provided that soldiers shall not be used for industrial purposes.”’ 
The Socialistie New Statesman says: 

“Mr. Asquith’s statement that there is not the slightest in- 
tention of allowing the bill to be used as an instrument of in- 
dustrial compulsion is an assurance which, as far as he and the 
Cabinet as a whole are concerned, may be accepted without the 
slightest reservation. But as it stands it can be so used and 
certainly will be so used. An employer has only to dismiss a 
‘starred’ unmarried man of military age for that man—unless 
he can promptly secure other ‘starred’ employment—to become 
ipso facto a conscripted soldier. What a weapon for the anti- 


"? 


trade-union employer! 
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THE SWORD OF ISLAM 


THE British LIoN—‘ The dear old days at Suez will soon be over!” 
—© Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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TWO PROPHETIC VISIONS ABOUT EGYPT. 





THE DEFENSE OF EGYPT 


OME UNEASINESS is manifested in the British press 
when dealing with the second attack on Egypt threatened 
by the troops of the Central Powers, and while most of 

the London papers prophesy the utter failure of the expedition, 
they do not hesitate to express the opinion that, when it comes 
to the test, a situation of considerable gravity will be created. 
This is also recognized in neutral countries, and Amsterdam 
dispatches tell us that the Dutch liners and mail-boats plying 
between Holland and her East-Indian colonies no longer pass 
through the Suez Canal, but now follow the old route round the 
Cape of Good Hope. The London Daily News says candidly: 

‘Egypt, since the crushing of Servia and the treachery of 
Bulgaria, has become a vulnerable point in our communications 
with India. The capture of the Suez Canal and the oceupation 
of Cairo would strike not a death-blow, because as long as we 
retain our sea-power the British Empire is unconquerable, but 
a decidedly serious blow, which we must on no account allow to 
be pushed home or we shall stagger under its effect.” 

From this source we also learn of a new railroad built in the 
Holy Land since the war began, and The News thus traces the 
route to be followed by the invading army: 

“The passage from the Galata landing-stage at Constanti- 
nople to Haidar Pasha, the terminus of the Bagdad Railway, is 
half an hour by steamer, and the Turks have a dozen or more 
very good local steamers, each capable of taking 1,000 men for a 
short journey. Between Haidar Pasha and Aleppo, where the 
Bagdad Railway links up with the Syrian line. there are still 
two breaks, one of some 18 miles in the Taurus Mountain, and 
a second one of lesser length in the Amanus range, between 
Adana and Aleppo. From Aleppo there is now through railway 
communication to Beersheba, which is within 35 miles of the 
Egyptian frontier, and is the starting-point of the expedition- 
ary force which is known to be preparing for a second attempt 
to invade Egypt. The total distance from Haidar Pasha to 
Beersheba is approximately 1,200 miles.”’ 

The News thinks that the advantages in the defense of Egypt 
lie with the English, but it remarks: 


“So long as we realize what the struggle means for us—we 














THE SECOND TIME OF ASKING. 
BoscH (with visions of the conquest of Egypt)—‘‘I suppose he knows 
the way there.” 
CAMEL (overhearing)—‘‘ And back!"’ 





—Punch (London). 















have been rather late in doing so—we have nothing to fear. In 
Europe the Germans have been fighting with the advantage 
derived from interior lines, but in attempting to turn us out of 
Kgypt the strategical advantage passes into our hands. We can 
reenforce the garrison of Egypt more quickly than the Germans, 
even with the help of the Syrian Railway, can send troops to Beer- 
sheba. None the less are they making their preparations for 
invasion with the foresight, energy, and thoroughness which 
they always bring to bear on the business of war. There can 
be no longer any doubt that Meissner Pasha, the engineer of 
the Bagdad Railway, intends to construct a light railway from 
Beersheba through the heart of the Sinai Peninsula to within 
striking distance of the Suez Canal, and to lay a pipe-line to 
carry water alongside of it.” 


“The strategic frontiers of Egypt are in Palestine now as 
always,”’ says the Manchester Guardian, and it advocates an 
attempt to secure these frontiers by an attack on the Holy 


Land. The Guardian does not disguise its uneasiness, for it says: 


‘‘The actual line of defense is along the Suez Canal, which, 
tho capable of being made impregnable, is none the less a very 
bad frontier for Egypt. . . . Supposing the Turks were able to 
keep up the attack on the Suez 
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place on the Suez Canal. It lies idle in some unknown harbor, 

with the-exception of a few cruisers and torpedo-boats, whose 

job is to watch over the commerce of neutral States and to 
‘ commit as many outrages upon it as possible,”’ 





IS JAPAN TIRED OF ENGLAND? 


HE RECENT VISIT of the Russian Grand Duke 

Nicholas Mikliailovitch to the Court of the Mikado re- 

vived talk of a possible Russo-Japanese alliance which 
has been rumored ever since the opening of the European War. 
The Russian Grand Duke was received with great enthusiasm 
by both the Japanese Government and people. When he 
arrived at Tokyo on January 12, the Mikado showed him the 
extraordinary courtesy of going to the railway station person- 
ally to welcome him. 

This enthusiastic demonstration of Japanese friendship for 
Russia seéms the more significant when viewed in the light of the 
dissatisfaction which certain newspapers in Tokyo have been 

expressing over the Anglo-Jap- 





Canal line without actually 
carrying it, they would still have 
accomplished everything that 
the Germans could desire, be- 
cause this would be sufficient 
to stop the Canal for the pur- 
poses of trade. We might con- 
tinue to hold Egypt, but we 
should be virtually in the posi- 
tion of Turkey holding the Dar- 
danelles strait against the opera- 





%A from Karahissar 


We recall that 
almost upon the heels of the 
Russo-Japanese War certain 
British publicists began to com- 
plain of Japan’s activities in 
Manchuria and China as incom- 
patible with the best interests of 
England. At that time Japan 
said nothing to return the com- 


anese alliance. 


o Angora! 
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The London Spectator alone 
exhibits the usual cheery opti- 
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the minor Japanese papers be- 
gan to exhibit restlessness in 
their attitude toward British 
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its planners. If we have made, THE WAY 
as we must assume we have 
made, full preparations along the 
line of the Suez Canal, we ask 
for nothing better than that the 
Germans and Turks should knock 
their heads against our lines and 
engage in a new example of trench-warfare in which they 
will have their backs to a waterless desert, with, at the very 
most, two lines of attenuated desert railway and no lateral 
communication, not even a road, while we shall have Egypt 
behind us and all its supplies, including water. What is best 
of all, we shall have the lateral communication, first, of the 
Suez Canal with its flotillas of gunboats—i.e., floating batteries 
of heavy artillery, which can be moved up‘and down exactly 
as they are wanted; and, further, a railway running parallel 
to the Canal, which can be used to reenforce our line at any point 
and ‘teach the doubtful battle where to rage.’ At the same 
time, both our flanks will rest upon the sea, which means upon 
British squadrons.” 


The confidence displayed by The Spectator in the part the 
British Navy is prepared to take in the defense of Egypt is not 
shared by the Hamburger Nachrichten, which caustically remarks: 


their second attack on Egypt. 


“The British Navy, whose mission it was to protect, and even 
to advance British trade and defend British colonies, is not in a 
position to delay, even by one iota, the collapse which is to take 


By the above route, shown on a map taken from the London Daily 
News, will the troops of the Central Powers travel when they make 
Note the new railroad through Pal- 
estine, which, The News tells us, has been built since the last thrust 
at Suez especially to bring troops to the Egyptian frontier. 


leading newspapers came out 
openly against the Anglo-Japa- 
nese alliance, but one had only to 
read between the lines to sus- 
pect that something was wrong 
with the relationship between the 
two nations. For one thing, it was complained sotto voce that 
Great Britain was planning to secure a controlling power over 
the German section of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway, measur- 
ing some 400 miles. England’s claim for this privilege was 
based, it was said, upon the part she played in the siege of 
Tsing-tao by sending a war-ship and some 500 troops to co- 
operate with the Japanese. As a matter of fact, we are told, 
the Japanese did all the fighting, and as a reward Japan was to 
retain in her possession 255 miles of German railways in 
Shantung, 145 miles less than what England was coveting. 
When the rumors of the British intention to gain a control 
of the Tientsin-Pukow line were abroad, the Tokyo Yamato 
published an editorial criticizing England’s selfishness in the 
This journal has ever since been out- 
In one of 


TO EGYPT. 


most scathing terms. 
spoken in discussing British policy in the Far East. 
its recent editorials on England the Yamato says: 


‘‘Great Britain never wished at heart to become Japan's 
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ally. She did not wish to enter into such intimate relations with 
us, for she privately regarded us as an upstart nation radically 
different from her in blood and religion. It was simply the 
force of circumstances which compelled her to enter into an alli- 
ance with us. It is the height of conceit on our part to think 
that England really cared for our friendship, for she never 
did. It was the Russian menace to India and Persia on the one 
hand, and the German ascendency on the other, which com- 
pelled her to clasp our hands.”’ 


The same paper publishes an article from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Takebe, a well-known authority on sociology, who con- 
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The Yorodzu is especially concerned that the Government should 
drive the Hindus to China instead of allowing them time to 
sail for the United States, where, it thinks, they would have 
been much safer than in China. But the most significant part 
of the editorial is in the following passages: 


‘‘No wonder that our Foreign Department is sometimes said 
to be located on Downing Street! No wonder that our Foreign 
Minister is often regarded as an agent of Sir Edward Grey! 

‘Great Britain, the world’s greatest Power, does not always 
take Japan seriously. Since the historic days of Sir Harry 

Parkes, who struck terror into the hearts of our 





infant diplomats, our Government has been liable 
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Hermes fell victim to a German submarine. 
but the cruiser sank rapidly. 
declared an eye-witness. 
line was far below the surface.” 








BRITISH LIGHT CRUISER HERMES TORPEDOED AND SINKING. 

Caught in the Straits of Dover, in the same month in which the HJawke was lost, the 
Most of the officers and crew were saved, 
** She made a gallant struggle before she went down.” 
‘She even appeared to be moving slowly when her water- 
This first view of the sinking to be released for pub- 
lication shows the work of rescue still going on altho the decks are already awash. 


to be at the beck and call of the British envoys. 
The Japanese people progress more rapidly than 
the Government, and they ean not but resent a 
Government which is so subservient to a foreign 
Power.” 

Tho the leading newspapers in Japan have not 
joined the anti-British agitation started by minor ° 
papers of the Yamato type, the utterances quoted 
above furnish a straw showing which way the 
wind is blowing. Such influential 
journals as the Tokyo Jiji and Asahi are still 
voicing fidelity to the alliance with England. 





conservative 








“DEVILS IN MASKS ”—A vivid account of a 
British gas-attack on the German trenches is found 
in the Berliner Tageblatt, sent by Herr Kellerman, 
its special correspondent on the Western front. 
He describes the monotony of life in the trenches, 
the wearying wait for something to happen, and 
the cold watches when dawn is breaking—a moment 
usually chosen to deliver an assault. The monot- 
ony is broken by what he terms “devils in masks” 
attacking under cover of a cloud of gas. The 
writer looks from the trenches and— 





“‘Then whitish fog-banks began to creep slowly 
nearer. The landscape cvunsists of flat meadows 
and fields, and in these months a mist hangs 
over it morning and evening. Thus it happened 
that our men at first thought the approaching 
whitish bank of vapor was mist. But very soon 
they knew what was the matter. It was a gas- 
attack, and the order was issued: ‘Put on the 
gas-masks.’ 

“The bank of fog passed over our trenches. 








tends that altho the Anglo-Japanese alliance has in the past 
been beneficial to both the high contracting parties, it has really 
outlived its usefulness. He believes that the 
of the alliance ceased with the termination of the Russo-Japanese 
War, and goes on to argue: 


raison d’étre 


“Japan’s national policy does not coincide with that of Great 
Britain, which is highly individualistic, selfish, and commercial. 
. .. The European War has disclosed that there is a great 
difference between our national character and ideals and those 
of the English. While we are a nation willing to serve the State 
at the sacrifice of our personal interests, the Englishman is too 
individualistic to serve his country even at such a time of strain 
and stress as the present. We can not go hand-in-hand with 
such a nation. Not only our interests are not common with 
those of Great Britain, but we must admit that she is a hard 
nation to work with. If we keep on traveling with her, we may 
some day come to the parting of the ways. Would it not be 
better both for England and for us to be frank with each other 
and discontinue the alliance at the end of its term?” 

As if adding strength to this agitation, the Tokyo Yorodzu, 
much of the type of the Yamato, severely criticizes the action 
of the Government in deporting Hindu revolutionists.. This 
journal thinks it a disgrace that Japan, the ‘“‘knight among the 
nations,” should refuse shelter to those opprest exiles who 


came to surrender themselves to the mercy of her protection. 





Then came a low bank of smoke creeping toward 
us, black-gray; then again another bank of gas some ten minutes 
behind the first. Altogether three or four double waves of 
whitish gas and smoke-gas swept over our trenches. There was 
nothing else to be seen. Some men coughed and fell down. 
Others stood at the ready as long as possible. The English 
artillery at the same time fired gas-shells on our trenches. 

‘‘Behind the fourth gas- and smoke-cloud there suddenly 
emerged Englishmen in thick lines and storming columns. 
They rose suddenly from the earth, wearing smoke-masks over 
their faces, and looking not like soldiers, but like devils. Wire 
was no longer there to hold them back. ...... 

‘Shortly after seven o’clock ng more news reached the divi- 
sional fighting headquarters to the rear. Telegraph- and tele- 
phone-wires were shot to pieces, and communications had to 
be restored by dispatch-riders and motors. 

““These were bad and terrible hours. The adjoining division 
also reported a gas-attack and that their first line had been 
stormed by the English. The smell of gas made itself keenly 
noticeable. The fog was so thick, even among the staffs to the 
rear, that one could not see ten meters in front of him. Rumors 
flew about; reports circulated like wildfire. 

“Then at last news became more definite. The British be- 
tween the last gas-waves had succeeded in storming the first line 
of trenches in our divisicn.”’ 


Herr Kellerman then proceeds to give a long accountof the hand- 
to-hand battle which ensued and tell how in the end the German 
troops succeeded in regaining possession of their lost position. 
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BIOLOGICAL INFLUENCE OF CITY LIFE 


HE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION may be considered 

from one point of view as the continually more successful 

attempt of man to better his environment by increasing 
his control of the forces of nature. It is obvious that this con- 
trol has reached its highest point in great cities. Logically, 
therefore, these should be the favorable spots for human develop- 
ment both of mind and of body. .Yet we frequently hear it 
maintained that country life is best for the race, and that city 
life, particularly that of large cities, is deteriorative and de- 
structive both mentally and physically. 

This view is maintained with great energy by a well-known 
German authority, Dr. Ernst Kraepelin. Writing on ‘‘ Degener- 
ative Problems,” in the Zentralblatt fiir Nervenheilkunde, he 
declares that modern Kultur, and particularly that of cities, 
is answerable for the majority of mental maladies, since these are 
unknown among primitive peoples and comparatively rare 
among country-dwellers. The great contributive causes to 
physical and mental degeneration are alcoholism and the social 
diseases to which city life is more conducive than country life. 
Furthermore, he arraigns the constant intellectual tension which 
characterizes the city-dwellers, particularly among the cultivat- 
ed classes. 

There are reasons, however, for doubting the accuracy of 
such sweeping conclusions, and they are interestingly discust 
For 
one thing, it is probable that many cases of breakdown occur 
among city-dwellers who were born and reared in the country. 


by Mr. H. Fehlinger in Die Naturwissenschaften (Berlin). 


The inherent weakness merely reveals itself more quickly under 
the greater strain and complexity of city life than it would have 
done in the calmer rural life.- But this does not indicate, says 
Mr. Fehlinger, that the Kultur of the city-is responsible for the 
low power of resistance. 

“Rather it has made this apparent, while in the country it 
would have remained concealed. Moreover, it would have 
probably been transmitted to a larger number of descendants, 
while the breakdown which happens in the city usually occurs 
in the midst of the active period of life and puts an end to further 
transmission of the constitutional weakness.” 

Mr. Fehlinger admits that according to statistics the birth- 
rate is higher and the infant mortality lower in the country than 
in cities, and that at first glance this seems the most obvious 
But he thinks 
the undisputed facts are capable of a different interpretation. 


proof of the biological disadvantage of city life. 


First, because ‘‘race-suicide’’ is more general in cities; secondly» 
because of the different proportions of the married and un- 
married. In this connection he quotes from an article by Dr. 
J. H. F. Kohlbrugge on “‘ City and Country as Biological Environ- 
ment,” appearing in Archiv Rassen- und Cesellschaftsbiologie, 
where attention is drawn to the thousands of unmarried young 
Dr. 
Kohlbrugge also gives some more significant data on birth-rate 
collected by the Netherlands Statistical Bureau. 
pare the rate estimated on equal numbers of marriages of long 
The number of 


people in the cities as a factor in the lower birth-rate. 
These com- 


duration among urban and rural populations. 
families in each case was 4,758 and the results are classified 
with Taking 100 
marriages as the unit, the resultant offspring are as follows. 


reference to the economic social stratum. 


City Country 
Poorest class........ PITTIVPIIT TTT 561 519 
Lower middle Claas... ccccccccccccccvscccess 521 509 
Upper middle class. ....cccccccccccccccvcsess 435 475 
Wealthy GD. oc ccscccsccdeecescecveccvccecs S18 450 





Here we see that the two poorer classes have a higher birth-rate 
in the city than in the country, while this is reversed in the 
richer classes. The total average, disregarding class, showed 
530 children in city to 507 in country for every 100 couples. 
But among the city babies only 386 reached their fifth year, 


while there were 40S to do so in the country. Commenting on 


this, Mr. Fehlinger says: 


““The causes of the excess of mortality in cities are probably 
primarily of a social nature. It is known that the mortality 
among the urban laboring classes is by far the greatest, and that 
they suffer the most adverse conditions. Moreover, it should 
be specially noted that it is just among these that there are 
to be found a large number from the country who are not bred 
to city life, and therefore more subject to selective urban in- 
fluences than natives. It is very striking, too, how industrial 
laborers coming from the country to the city deteriorate in the 
new surroundings. One involuntarily receives the impression 
that the strong and healthy aspect of these people is rather 
deceptive. The city man may look less strong and blooming 
to begin with, yet may evince greater powers of resistance. 

“It is questionable whether country children come into the 
world any stronger than city children. This is commonly said, 
but far from being proved.” 


Judging by statistics of military recruits, the rural showed a 
stronger build at maturity than urben recruits, tho it should 
be noted, perhaps, that the former show a stronger tendency 
to enlist. Dr. Claasen is cited to the effect that among recruits 
who were country-born and bred, the percentage found fit for 
military service fell from 61 per cent. in 1902 to 58.7 per cent. in 
1907. Among those country-born but employed industrially 
there was a fall in the same time from 60.2 per cent. to 57.5 per 
eent. Among those city-born but engaged in agriculture the 
decrease was from 60.1 per cent. to 56.8 per cent. Among those 
city-born and engaged in industries it was from 54.7 per cent. 
to 49.9 per cent. In considering those figures it must be re- 
membered that the strength of the Army remained unchanged 
while the number of recruits called on for service was increased. 


‘*But even if the rural population is distinguished by greater 
corporeal strength, this is no evidence of greater biological re- 
sistance. Modern city Kultur is still very recent, and from the 
biological standpoint it is not to be regarded as possible that in 
the short time in which it has been an influential factor it could 
have caused the degeneration of the masses ascribed to it. 
Even if it be admitted that through external conditions affecting 
the nutrition of the germ-plasm an indirect influence is exerted 
on inheritance, whose consequence might be that in the offspring 
certain qualities are less developed than are desirable for the 
welfare of the race, even then it is quite improbable that the 
economic changes of the last few decades could have occasioned 
a noticeable constitutional impairment of the people.” 


The author points out that living conditions of the masses 


in cities are already much improved; injuries from industrial 
poisons are increasingly avoided; the use of alcohol is decreasing; 
the combat against diseases, including those racially dangerous, 


has made great strides, ete. 


‘But the fact remains that in cities the struggle for existence is 
as a rule keener than in the country, and that therefore congenital 
defects sooner come to light. . . . This would also explain the 
lower percentage of military fitness in cities. 

‘City Kultur is also largely responsible for the modern shiftings 
of populatiop which have prevented the isolation of great masses 
of people in the country with the consequent inbreeding. City 
Kultur is biologically advantageous because it is favorable to 
marital selection. Marriages dictated by parents are much 
rarer in the city than in the country. In the city, too, physical 
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and mental attractions are taken much 
more into consideration, while in the 
country the range of choice is con- 
siderably more cireumscribed.” 


This German authority then gives 





of considerable importance is shown 
by his further statement that 770 
eases of trench-foot occurred during 
the week ending November 27. Such 
discussion as did take place at the 
Académie arose in connection with a 





what some may consider a parting- 
shot at the whole system of Teutonic 
Kultur in his closing paragraph when he 


Fic. 1. 
remarks candidly: 


‘Far worse than the influences of city Kuliur, which are 
chiefly of selective nature, are other modern tendencies, most 
particularly those which have for their aim the suppression of 
individuality and independent activity, and which accustom 
every one to be led instead of finding his own path for himself. 
It is those which most assist progressive degeneration and the 
persistence of the unfit.” 





**TRENCH-FOOT”; A WAR-DISEASE 


T HAS LONG BEEN RECOGNIZED that the condition of 
the soldiers’ feet is an important factor in winning or losing 

a campaign. The present war differs from previous con- 
flicts, however, in that the troubles to be guarded against come 
not from excessive marching, but from too much standing still. 
A recognizable malady, which has come to be known to the 
military surgeons as ‘‘trench-foot,’’ is due to standing all day 
in the cold mud and slush of the trenches. It has been thought 
worthy of special attention by the French Academy of Medicine, 
which has issued a special series of leaflets to the soldiers, telling 
them how to avoid it. Says a con- 


SINGLE SILKWORM THREAD, MAGNIFIED 100 TIMES. 


recommendation to grease the foot 
and the stocking carefully, using for 
this purpose by preference tallow either alone or mixed with 
ox-foot oil. This was referred back to the committee.” 





HOW TO KNOW THE TEXTILES 


ROBABLY few persons know the actual appearance of 
Pp the individual fibers of the cloth of which their garments 
are made; or anything about the methods employed in 
preparing and using these fibers. Possibly experience has 
taught them to distinguish between wool, cotton, and silk, but 
these terms mean very little to them except as concerns the 
finished product. As a matter of fact, a single thread of sewing 
silk may contain as many as 1,000 cocoon threads side by side. 
In a pound of silk there are approximately 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 
feet, or, in round numbers, 900 to 1,800 miles of fiber—enough to 
stretch half the distance across the United States. Karl B. 
Lamb, who gives this information in an article on ‘Textile 
Fibers and their Characteristics,” in The Scientific American 

(New York, January 8), goes on to say: 
‘Equally startling is the fact that each wool-fiber as it comes 
from the back of the sheep is covered 





tributor to The British Medical Jour- 
nal (London, December 18): 


“After pointing out that such 
lesions occurred particularly in the 


with tiny scales, and that it is the 


interlocking of these scales which 
enables wool to be ‘felted.’ It is 
likewise interesting to learn that 


wool is reclaimed from old clothes 
and rags and rewoven into cloth, and 








feet, owing to standing in water, 
liquid mud, or melted snow, to wear- 
ing damp boots, to contraction of the 
leather and consequent constriction of the foot interfering with 
the circulation and producing swelling of the foot and the lower 
part of the leg, the leaflet proceeds to make certain recommenda- 
tions. It advises that the men should make every effort to render 
the bottom of the trenches as dry as possible by means of drains 
and catch-pits, and laying down shingle or hurdles; that men 
should not remain standing or sitting longer than is necessary; 
that they should wear large boots; and that it is worth while 
to wrap the feet with strips of paper under the sock and to keep 
two pairs of boots and socks, so that those not in use can be 
dried. The most important point, however, is to take the boots off 
at least once a day, and to rub the feet and lower parts of the 
legs thoroughly for ten minutes, while at the same time the toes 
and ankles are moved energetically. Afterward, a dry pair 
of socks should be put on. The soldiers are counseled to use 
the opportunity of being in camp or billets to give particular 
care to their feet and boots, washing the feet and rubbing them 
at least once a day. The boots should be cleaned of all mud, 
dried without hardening them by bringing them too near the 
fire, and greased. Further, if he has reason to fear that his feet 
are beginning to suffer from cold, the soldier is advised to take 
off his boots, rub the feet gently, put on sabots filled with straw, 
and see the medical officer at once. . . . Prof. Sheridan Delépine 
. discusses the prevention of what 


FiG. 2 


A SILK-FIBER SPLIT WHERE THE GUM FAILS TO HOLD. 


that the reason why cotton can be 
spun into very fine, strong yarns is 
because the cotton-fibers are of a very fine diameter and are flat, 
twisted ribbons in structure, which fact enables them to ‘kink’ 
together and interlock. 

“The accompanying enlarged views of a few of the common 
textile-fibers disclose certain characteristics of these fibers which 
are unknown to the naked eye. The first illustration, Figure 1, 
shows a single cocoon thread as it is spun-by the silkworm, greatly 
magnified. This raw silk is composed of about 80 per cent. pure 
silk and 20 per cent. silk gum. The silk itself is formed by two 
glands in the body of the worm, and during the spinning of the 
eocoon it flows through two channels in the head of the worm 
into one exit tube. The silk is, therefore, composed primarily 
of two single threads or filaments. At the same time as the 
silk filaments are being formed, the silk gum is being prepared by 
two other glands and flows out with the filaments, cementing 
them together. This gum is of the consistency of fairly thin 
fluid when it emerges from the glands, but it quickly coagulates 
upon coming in contact with the air. In Figure 1 the twin 
structure of silk-fiber can be readily seen. 

“In Figure 2 appears a photomicrograph of a silk-fiber, 
showing a defective spot where the gum has failed to hold the 
two silk filaments together, allowing them to split apart. This 
view, as well as that appearing in Figure 1, depicts the character- 
istic glasslike smoothness of the silk- 





appears now to be commonly known 
‘trench-foot’ from a. scientific 
point of view and describes a water- 
proof silk bag for the foot and leg, 
to be worn inside the boot. He 
considers that a water-proof top- 
boot, so devised as to leave a fairly 
wide air-space between the foot and 
ankle and lower part of the leg, 
would be more efficient and probably 
more convenient, provided the ma- 
terial used was light and did not in- 
terfere with movements, and Mr. 
Tennant told the House of Com- 
mons that a large number of rubber 


as 





fiber, which property gives it the 
beautiful luster that distinguishes 
silk fabries. 

““The next photomicrograph, Fig- 
ure 3, shows a mass of cotton-fibers 
that, as ean be seen, are in the 
nature of flat, twisted ribbons. This 
peculiar structure of the fiber is 
characteristic and is the cause of cot- 
ton’s most important trait, namely, 
the facility with which it may be 
spun into very fine and strong 
yarns. As will be seen from the 
photomicrograph, it is evident that 
when the fibers are twisted together 





thigh-boots have been issued. That _Mlustrations by courtesy of 
the matter has already become one Fic. 3. 


* The Scientific American 


THE ‘TWIST’ OF COTTON-FIBERS CAUSES INTERLOCKING. 


New York the kinks interlock, thus forming a 


strong, compact thread. 









at 
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***Mercerized’ cotton is formed 
by treating ordinary cotton with 
caustic soda, causing: the fibers to 
swell and to a greater or less extent 


lose their twisted structure. They 
become smoother, and thus give a 
much higher luster to the fabric 
made from them. 

““A mass of Merino wool-fibers 
appears in Figure 4. Merino is the 
finest of the wools, and a close ex- 
amination of the photomicrograph 
reveals the fact that the hairs are 
covered with tiny scales. When the 
wool-fibers are worked and massed 
closely together, the scales open up 
and interlock with one another. 
This feature results in ‘felting,’ which 





LOBSTERS | 


OW TO TELL an edible lob- 
ster by looking at him is the 
feat described in The Na- 

tional Food Magazine (Washington, 
January) by Mrs. Mary C. Pickett, 
widely 
Queen”’ and asserted by the editor 
of that magazine to be the best- 
known lobster-broker in the United 
States. 
convey to our readers Mrs. Pickett’s 


known as the “Lobster 


Were it our only object to 


recipe for lobster-selection, four 


words would be all that we should 








enables wool to be used for felt hats 
and other purposes. 


“In Figure 5 appears an excellent example of the appearance 
New wool-fibers in cloth have 
clearly cut ends the same as when they were cut from the 
Shoddy, on the other hand, is obtained 
from old woolen cloth by a process of tearing, hackling, and 
combing, which leaves the ends of the fibers macerated and 


of shoddy under the microscope. 


back of the sheep. 


torn, as shown. 


““Magnified a great number of times, there appears in Figure 6 
These come from the inner bark of the 


a mass of linen-fibers. 
flax-plant and are long and of great 
strength. Accordingly, the fibers 
are fairly smooth, and as a result 
good linen possesses considerable 
luster.” 





SOLID NAPHTHA — Naphtha 


may now be had in a semisolid 





form, resembling vaseline. Says a 
writer in The Scientific American 


(New York, January 8): 


“A New England chemist has 
succeeded in solidifying naphtha on 
a commercial scale, and is putting 
it on the market in compression- 
top cans as a household commodity. 


The naphtha, which is solidified by a process analogous to sapon- 
ification, has much the same appearance as vaseline, and is of 


about the same consistency. 


“Tt is claimed that it has many virtues which are foreign to 
the liquid hydrocarbon, chief among them being its solubility 
in water, which, combined with the fact that it has all of the grease- 
removing qualities of liquid naphtha, renders it a highly effi- 
ceacious article when used in the laundry. 
said to be ideal for taking spots out of clothes, cleaning and pol- 
ishing furniture, automobile-bodies, ete. It burns readily, but, not 
being highly volatile, will not explode under ordinary conditions.” 





A NOBEL-PRIZE HOAX — Tue 
LiTeERARY DiacEst, some little time ago, 
quoted an article from The Electrical 
World, commenting with favor on the 
awards of the Nobel Prize in physics for 
1914 and 1915 to two Americans, stated 
to have been Thomas A. Edison and 
Nikola Tesla. Many other scientifie and 
lay papers also published similar articles, 
and the two Americans are credited with 
the prize in the 1916 ‘‘World Almanac.” 
All this was apparently founded on a 
press dispatch made out of whole cloth, 
as it now appears that the actual recipient 
of the 1914 prize was Prof. Max von 
Laue, of Frankfort-on-Main, and that the 
prize for 1915 was divided between Prof. 
W. H. Bragg, of University College, 
London, and his son, W. L. Bragg. 
Both these prizes were given for investiga- 
tions of the structure of erystals as re- 
vealed by the z-ray, noted previously 
in these columns. 


Fig. 


4. THE WOOL 
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“ SCALES '" MAKE FELTING POSSIBLE. 


formation, and in the 


convictions: 





Fic. 





5. THE MICROSCOPE REVEALS THE MACERATED AND 


TORN ENDS OF THE FIBERS USED IN MAKING SHODDY 


Used undiluted, it is 


lobsters would be any 
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LINEN FIBERS GREATLY MAGNIFIED. 


do not hesitate to quote more at length. 


‘*In conversation w 
ago I cited several routes of bringing lobsters from the fishing- 
grounds into the New York market. 


route than by a thirty 
the lobsters were in prime condition. ‘ 

***TDoctor,’ I asked, 
human body immediately after death?’ 

***Oh, yes,’ he replied. 

‘“**In the same way,’ I said, ‘deterioration begins in a lobster 
the moment he is taken from the water.’ 


require—*‘Take One Tuart Kicks.” 
There is something worth attention, 


however, in the way in which Mrs. Pickett hands us this in- 


frills with which she garrishes it—so we 
Says the ‘‘Queen”’: 


‘*Many persons have been heard to say in a manner so em- 
phatie as to proclaim that they had the courage of their 


*** A live lobster is a live lobster, and that is all there is to it.’ 
“Tf that were all there is to it, then there would be no need 


for this article. We have come 
to acknowledge the ancient Hebrew 
dietetic laws as the best that ever 
have been written, and while these 
laws forbid the eating of lobsters 
and shell-fish, it is to the law that 
forbids the eating of anything that 
has died of itself that I wish to call 
special attention. 

‘“‘We would not eat a fowl that 
had staggered droopingly around 
the barnyard for several days and 
finally dropt dead, nor would we 
eat a steak cut from a beef that 
had naturally given up the struggle of 
life and laid down in some quiet cor- 
ner of the pasture for his last sleep. 

“Then why lobsters? 
ith a celebrated physician a short time 


He could not see how 
better if hurried in by an eighteen-hour 
-six hour one, assuming in the first place 


‘does not decomposition set in in the 


“The doctor was beaten, and willingly 
acknowledged it. 

“The excellence of a lobster depends 
in large measure on the length of time 
that elapses between his being taken 
from the water and his being served at 
table. Those of us who have had the 
joy of seeing the fisherman haul his traps 
and immediately transfer the lobster to 
the boiling-pot can bear witness to this 
fact. When our fish-dealer shows us a 
lobster that feebly moves its claws and 
assures us that it is alive we can but 
agree that it is, but it is impossible for us 
to judge how many days this poor lobster 
has been removed from his native ele- 
ment. If the fish-dealer could be de- 
pended on to boil fresh lobsters we would 
be much better off in buying the boiled 
ones than the weak and dying. 

“We buy a live lobster from our local 
fish-dealer, carry it home, boil it care- 
fully, and serve it, only to find that it 
does not compare with the one we had in 
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a certain restaurant. Why? Because the restaurant has an 
expert to select the lobster. He knows when his supply is re- 
ceived what should be done with each lobster, and carefully 
assorts his stock, knowing which should be boiled immediately 
and which should be put aside for the ‘broils.’ The lobster is 
very partial to cold water, and those that are taken very far 
south of Cape Cod do not amount to much. Their flesh is not 
firm, and their shell is soft, and while not unfit for food they 
are certainly not anywhere near as good as the firm-fleshed lob- 
ster that is taken off the coast of Maine. 

“There is no lobster in the world so good as the Maine variety. 
There seems to be that in the coast-formation that supplies his 
ideal home, and here abound the animalecule that furnish his 
ideal food. 

“There are times in the year when near-by markets are flooded 
with cheap lobsters. They come from 
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HOW GERMANY SAVES HER WOUNDED 

STIMATES of the length of the war based on reports of 

huge German losses in the field must be discounted 

by Germany’s remarkable and increasing success in 
treating her wounded. German surgeons, according to recent 
official figures for the first year of the war, send nine out of every 
ten wounded men back to the front ready for active service, 
while only twelve men out of every 1,000 die of their wounds. 
The knowledge of this, as Mr. Leslie D. Bissell remarks in a 
letter from Munich to the New York Evening Post, naturally 
has a reassuring effect on the common soldier, and helps sustain 
the morale of the armies. Behind the bare statistics quoted 
by Mr. Bissell there ‘‘is recorded a 





near-by waters and are very inferior. 


monumental achievement in modern 





The erroneous idea that a chicken 
lobster is the finest to be had gives 
rise to a large demand, and the 
dealer seizes upon this inferior stock 
and sells it more cheaply than a good 
lobster can be purchased at whole- 
sale. But be not fooled by the price. 
Insist upon good, vigorous kickers, 
no matter where their place of 
residence may have been. ..... .« 

“‘The lobster should be boiled in 
the morning for use at dinner and 
kept in a very cool place, but not in 
direct contact with the ice, and it is 
better not to remove the meat from 
the shell until just before preparing 
it in any desired way.” 





A “SNAIL-SHELL” STAIR — 
The only spiral conerete staircase of 
its kind in the world has just been 
placed in the tower of the Southwest 
Museum in Los Angeles, Cal. Simi- 
lar stairways exist elsewhere, as in 
the tower of St. Paul’s and the tower 
the City of 
Mexico, but’ they were built before 


of the cathedral in 


7 . A caracole (snail-shell) 
the age of concrete. When viewed c 


from above, its resemblance to the 








THE ONLY CONCRETE SPIRAL STAIR IN THE WORLD 


that is said to outrival Sir 
Christopher Wren’s masterpiece in St. Paul's. 





surgery—rapid healing of wounds 
and quick use of stiffened joints and 
injured muscles. Orthopedy has 
been developed during the past year 
unknown.”’ 

the 
Kast 
“the 


wounded 


to an extent hitherto 
which include 
wounded on both West and 
take first of 


increasing percentage of 


The figures, 


fronts, account 
who become able to resume active 
service, and second, the monthly de- 
creasing death-rate of the wounded.”’ 
During the first month of the war— 
August, 1914—it seems, 
100 wounded soldiers, 84.8 became 


“of every 


again capable of active service at the 
front, 3 died in the hospitals, 12.2 
were either unfit for service or were 
This, we 


read, ‘‘was considered by the army 


sent home on furlough.” 


surgeons a wonderful record, especial- 
ly as it was the first experience in 








j handling such large numbers of 
‘ wounded men, and also taking into 


consideration the fact that most of 
the wounds are made by exploding 
shrapnel.”” But there followed a 








shell of a snail at once gave it a 
name. Says Frank Reed, of that city, writing in The Engineer- 


ing Record (New York, January 15): 


“It is, for its purpose here, an improvement over Sir Chris- 
topker Wren’s masterpiece—the spiral stairway ascending the 
interior wall in the tower of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. The 
Southwest Museum helical staircase is built inside a well in the 
center of the tower, thus not only preserving for shelves or 
mounted objects the entire interior wall-space of the tower, but 
also supplying on its own exterior wall additional space which 
may be employed for museum-purposes. . . . The tower contain- 
ing the stairway is seven stories in height, with three mezzanine 
balconies in the three upper stories, giving the equivalent of 
ten stories. The tower is 35 feet square, and is supported by 
twelve columns and external walls 8 inches thick, reenforced 
with steel. It rests on a solid concrete slab or raft 3 feet 6 inches 
thick. The total height is 125 feet and the weight is 1,000 tons. 
The construction was carried on continuously, a story being 
poured at a time. The staircase well is 9 feet 2 inches in external 
diameter and is supported by four corner columns with 8-inch 
walls between them, with light- and ventilation-openings at each 
story. The stair is known as a caracole, on account of the likeness 
to a snail-shell presented by a vertical view, as shown in one of the 
photographs. With one exception it is the only helical staircase 
in America having a hollow center, the other one being an ancient 
stone staircase in the tower of the cathedral in the City of Mexico. 
The stairway contains 160 steps with 7 14-inch rise each, and was 
built around a galvanized-iron form in the shape of a pipe, while 
wooden forms were placed for the stairs. Material was prepared 
at a special rock-crushing and sand plant located about one mile 
from the building, in a dry river-bed.”’ 








“steady record of improvement’’: 


“In September, 1914, the number capable of active service 
increased to 88.1. 'Fhat was an increase of 4 out of every 
100 wounded. In the same month the death-rate fell from 
3 to 2.7 per cent. 

“In October, 1914, the number capable of active service went 
to 88.9, and the death-rate again decreased slightly, to 2.4. 

“From November, 1914, to March, 1915, the completely 
recovered varied between 87.3 and 88.9. At the same time, the 
death-rate steadily declined, as follows: November, 1914, it 
was 2.1 per cent.; in December, 1.7; January, 1915, 1.4, and in 
February, 1.3 per cent....... 

“In April and May, 1915, the death-rate increased slightly 
in each month to 1.4. But in June and July it deereased to 
1.2, thus reaching in the eleventh month of the war the minimum. 
Out of every 1,000 wounded men, the lives of all except 12 were 
saved. To those not initiated into the mysteries of surgical 
science this achievement seems even marvelous. It may have 
a direct effect on the mind of the common soldier—the fact that, 
if he is wounded, the chances of complete recovery are very 
great, and that he will certainly receive at the hands of surgeons 
and nurses the most skilful and considerate care. 

‘*During the months of April, May, and June, 1915, the per- 
centage of wounded capable of active service gradually increased ; 
April, 91.2; June, 91.7, and in July, 91.8. Thus, in July, 1915, 
only 7 per cent. were incapable of active service, or were given a 
furlough. But of all those sent home on furlough a considerable 
number have become fit for service, if not in the trenches, at 
least in the army of occupation in France or Russia or Belgium 
or Servia. 

“For the entire twelve months—that is, the entire first year 
of the war—the average death-rate was 1.7 per cent. For the 
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‘the statement of La Revue (Paris) 


same time out of every 100 wounded, 8.8 were incapable of re- 
turning to active service or were given a furlough, and 89.5 
were returned again to the front.” 





THE ART OF MAKING FACES 


MONG THE WOUNDS that hurt the mind more than 
they hurt the body and are the hardest to bear with 
equanimity are those that cause personal disfigurement. 

And in warfare to-day, what with the freakish as well as deadly 
destruction of shell-fire, many a victim comes back from the 
front safe and sound, but not with a whole skin, so to speak. 
How numerous such cases are may be gathered from the fact 
that 700 are recorded at one time in the Lyons Hospital alone. 
But instead of repining over their lot, these patients, thanks to 
the miracles of modern surgery, look 
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. WHEN IS SCIENCE PURE? 
HAT IS ““PURE SCIENCE”? Is there any kind of 


knowledge, or any scheme for its systematization, 

that may not be made useful? Sometimes it has 

seemed so, but the event has usually proved the contrary. 
Both those who rejoice in “pure science’’ and those who profess 
to despise it are probably basing what they do on a fallacy. 
The mathematician who said he liked that branch of his science 
known as the Theory of Numbers ‘because it never could be 
put to any possible use’ reminds one of the British peer who 
commended the Order of the Garter because there was “no 
damned merit about it.” Both were doubtless inaccurate. The 
veteran scientist, Dr. John A. Brashear, probably came nearer 
the truth when he declared last month before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers that 





forward complacently to the day 
when they shall be discharged as 
cured and corrected of their tem- 
porary deformity. Thus the surgeons 
of the Great War give to childhood’s 
phrase ‘‘making faces’? a meaning 
wholly its opposite. The soldier whose 
features are scarred or distorted by 
some flying fragment is made whole 
again through the hospital strategy of 
treatment and mechanical devices. It 
is of course true that plastic facial 
surgery has long been known and 
practised, but of greater interest is 
that to-day it is ‘‘so well perfected 
that since the outbreak of the war ‘it 
has responded to every exigency.” 
We read: 

‘*Prothesis and stomatology are 
successful in remodeling the flesh and 
reestablishing the symmetry of the 
face ravaged by cicatrization. The 
Health Services have achieved veri- 
table miracles in this respect. De- 








[llustrati-ns by courtesy of ‘The Engineering Record,’’ New York 


HOW THE ‘‘ SNAIL-SHELL "’ STAIRWAY GETS ITS NAME 
Looking down four flights of uninterrupted concrete 


spiral. 


he could not tell the difference he- 
tween “‘pure”’ and ‘‘applied”’ science. 
Knowledge often seems to have no 
possible application, he says; when 
lo! some one steps in and uses it to 
produce something that becomes a 
household necessity—a telephone or 
an electric light. He is thus edi- 
torially reported in Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering (New York, 
January 15): 


“Where shall we draw the line 
between pure and applied science? 
Kor myself, I have been unable to 
find aught but a hazy line of demar- 
cation.’ When the velocity of the 
propagation of light-waves was de- 
termined by scientific reasoning and 
experimentation of the most refined 
nature, the process of solving the 
problem remained for a long time in 
the domain of the exact sciences as a 
masterpiece of the human mind. 
‘But who dreamed to what utilitarian 
purpose these light-waves would be 
made subservient? The genius of a 
Michelson carried them into the work- 








formities are admirably corrected, 
contracted mouths recover their natu- 
ral curves, twisted chins are placed once more in proper position, 
thanks to ingenious electric apparatus; fragments of broken jaws 
are skilfully put in place, steel forceps, metal wires, and rubber 
combine their powers to achieve the proposed end. Lineaments 
regain their mobility, and the physiognomy is reborn; its 
expression is no longer an atrocious grimace, but once more 
is capable of revealing sentiment. When the lips are lacking 
the surgeon remakes them bit by bit, cutting at the right, bor- 
rowing at the left, above, below, utilizing every -portion; suc- 
cessive grafts perform their work of slow reconstruction.” 


Sometimes in place of mere repairs there must be actual re- 
placement by an ingeniously contrived ‘‘false’’ nose. Formerly 
these were made of silver, ivory, hard rubber, or even of porce- 
lwin, held in position by suitable contrivances. But their rigidity 
rendered them only too easily discernible. Prothetie science now 
produces noses which are quite supple and flexible, by employing 
a compound having gelatin asa base. This.is properly tinted 
by water-color paints, and held in position by an invisible mastic. 


“Tt is an operation which requires only a few minutes and 
gives the illusion of reality. The nasal projection between 
mouth and forehead harmonizes with them, and the adaptation 
is perfect. Sometimes, however, it lasts only two or three 
days; the work must be done over; but this is an easy matter, 
since all that is necessary is to remodel the nose in a water-bath. 

“The mutilated man on leaving the hospital receives the 
necessary materials for such repair-work which he himself can 
make without difficulty. A similar method is used to replace 
ears. The art of remaking faces partially or totally is to-day 
so well perfected that since the outbreak of the war it has re- 
sponded to every exigency.” 





shop, thence to the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures at Sévres, and gave us a 
value for the international meter in terms of light-waves that 
will remain absolutely unalterable as long as this old world 
moves in the luminiferous ether of the universe.’ ‘Getting 
nearer the utilitarian service of the scientific study of light 
waves, Dr. Anderson, of Johns Hopkins, has utilized them in 
making screws of hitherto unheard-of accuracy.’ And when in 
railway-shops nuts made by some firms would not serew on 
bolts made by others, the problem at first baffled the ability of 
the most prominent manufacturers of tools of precision in the 
country, but it was solved through the cooperation of a profes- 
sor of astronomy. 

*‘And this utilitarian use of science in making possible the 
construction of accurate screws has again reacted, as it were, 
and enabled the scientific mechanician to produce a little optical 
device that rivals, if it does not surpass, the teleseope—the 
diffraction-grating. ‘On the plane surface of its polished plate, 
made accurate to one-tenth of a light-wave, or within one forty- 
five thousandths of an inch, are ruled more than 45,000 lines, 
between which there is no greater error than one two-millionths 
of aninch. With this delicate piece of apparatus, made possible 
first by rigorous scientific research; secondly, by the skill of the 
artizan; thirdly, by a knowledge of and vigorous care to avoid 
temperature-changes; and fourthly, by the accuracy of the mech- 
anism which includes the accurate screw mentioned above, the 
astrophysicist has been able to tell us the composition, temper- 
ature, and distance of the stars. It is also possible for the 
physicist, the chemist, to tell us the purity of the material he is 
‘alled to investigate; indeed, it makes itself subservient to many 
phases of engineering in the domain of metallurgy. And the 
end is not yet. Where can we draw a sharp line of demarcation 
between pure science and its relation to any and every form of 
engineering?’ 
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A SYNTHESIS OF THE ARTS 


MERICA is entertaining a woman of the French stage 

who stands in the line of the greatest. Since Eleanora 

Duse and Ellen Terry have become silent and Sarah 

Bernhardt almost so, there are some who believe that Yvette 

Guilbert is the only one left who is of their rank. Clayton 

Hamilton, the dramatic critic, is evidently one of these, for his 

appreciation of her in Vogue (New York, February 1) is full of a 
lyrical gratitude. -‘“‘ You come 


ever been developed by mankind; and of this element her 


mastery is absolute.”” Continuing: 

“She is one of the great artists of the world—not only of our 
time but of all times. She belongs to that high company that is 
graced by Donatello, Gian Bellini at his best, Mozart, and 
Keats—the perfect masters of a finally perfected medium. 

‘Her art, alas! is not like theirs, immortal, for the medium of 
her expression is the perishable 
temple of the human soul; but 





away from her performance 
swimming in a phosphorescent 
sea,” he writes. ‘For two 
hours you have worshiped in 
a temple where beauty is truth, 
truth beauty; and now you 
know that nothing else on earth 
is worth knowing. You have 
been seeking all your life for 
art; and at last you have met 
it face to face; and you are 
not afraid, but there is a terri- 
ble sweet singing in your soul.” 
True, she is in plainest terms 
only a ballad-singer or a bal- 
lad-speaker, for her art dwells 
in the border:.nd between 
speech and song, but there is 
no word in English, continues 
Mr. Hamilton, for that medi- 
um of art of which Yvette 
Guilbert is the supreme and 


perfect master. He goes on: 


“Tt is not acting, it is not 
singing, it is not recitation; yet 
it eombines the finest beauties 
of all three. It offers simul- 
taneously an interpretation of 
literature and an ‘interpreta- 
tion of music; and it continu- 
ally reminds you of what is 
loveliest in painting, in sculp- 
ture, and in dancing. The 
French eall her a diseuse— 
that is to say, a woman who 


Photographs by Alice Boughton. 


YVETTE GUILBERT, 








Whose art is not acting, not singing, not recitation, yet 
“combines the finest beauties of all three.”’ 


to us, who are privileged to 
see and hear her, the beauty 
that she bids to be appeals 
more poignantly because of 
the tragic sense that it is tran- 
sient. It indeed, an 
image of that ‘Joy, whose hand 
is ever at his lips, bidding 
adieu.’ 

“But Yvette Guilbert is not 
only a great artist, she is also 
a great woman; and this fact 
adds the final needed note to 
a performance that is neces- 
sarily so personal as_ hers. 
There are not so many really 
great people in the world that 
it can ever cease to be a privi- 
lege to come into their pres- 


seems, 


ence. She is a great woman, 
because—in Whitman’s phrase 
—she ‘contains multitudes.’ 
She sits serene upon that 
height of civilization toward 
which uncounted generations 
have been toiling since the 
dawn of time; and, throned 


upon the summit, she ‘throws 
little glances down, smiling, 
and understands them with 
her eyes.’ 

‘She is not only supreme in 
art; she is also supreme in 
personality. She seems to in- 
corporate within herself the 
very essence of the nation that 
has engendered her. ‘Tho fall- 
en on evil days—on evil days 
tho fallen, and evil tongues,’ 
a clear majority of living men 
still realize that there is such 








knows how to say things; and 
when we think how few people 
in the world this phrase could justly be applied to, we shall 
no longer wonder at the rarity of her performance. 

“The art of saying things, as exemplified by Madame Guilbert, 
has become, indeed, a synthesis of all the arts. Details have 
been selected from the methods of all the known media of ex- 
pression and have been arranged in a perfectly concordant 
pattern. All the arts are merely so many different languages 
to give expression to the same essential entity; and this essential 
entity—which constitutes the soul of art—is rhythm. Painting, 
sculpture, and architecture make rhythmic patterns to the eye; 
music, poetry, and~prose make rhythmic patterns to the ear. 
The art of Yvette Guilbert does both. By her bodily move- 
ments, her gestures, her facial expression, she makes patterns in 
space, to charm the eye; and by her enunciation of words and 
musie she makes patterns in time, to charm the ear. She has de- 
veloped a universal language—a way of appealing simultaneously. 
and with equal power to the deaf and to the blind.” 





The secret of her art, the writer continues, is ‘‘a mastery of 
rhythm—the quintessential element of all the arts that have 


a thing as truth, and such a 
thing as beauty, and such a thing as right, and are ready 
to die for the idea that civilization is a better thing than 
barbarism. To all who are so minded, the most inspiring 
ideal that is tingling in the world to-day is the ideal of that 
beleaguered country that is holding firm the ramparts of 
the only world worth living in: that country of the neat and 
nimble speech, that country of sweet reason and unfathomable 
tenderness of heart, that country of liberty, equality, fraternity, 
that country which is the second home and foster-mother of all 
the artists of the world who meditate beneath the stars. All 
that this leader of the nations has to say seems summed up and 
exprest in the incomparable art of this incomparable woman... . 

‘*No play has ever made you conscious, with such keenness, of 
so much of human life; no music has ever given such wings to 
your imagination. . . . She tells you she will render an old-time 
vallad of the death of Christ. This ballad, in the sixteenth 
century, was chanted every Eastertide before the portals of all 
the great cathedrals of France. There is a silence and a pause. 
‘Including the Cathedral of Reims,’ the artist adds: and you 
feel great tears welling up into your eyes.” 








MR. JAMES’S ORDER OF MERIT 


R. HENRY JAMES had not long to wait after adopting 

English citizenship for honors at the hands of England’s 

King. His fellow countrymen on this side the ocean 
have occupied much of his fifty years and more of literary 
production in finding fault with him—King George bestows 
upon him the Order of Merit, 
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vulture does any man’s genius develop to the full. Mr. James 
has been at least as much student as writer. From other 
writers, from life as a whole, he absorbs what belongs to him; 
what he found and felt essential to the completeness of his 
growth. I don’t like to repeat a phrase which has fallen into odi- 
um, but after he had learned from America what America had to 
teach him he found in Europe his spiritual and intellectual home. 
“He has not found or kept his place in literature without 
challenge. There is a whole 





and a British paper publishes 
his portrait as 
the recipients 
of New Year’s honors. Writ- 
ing in the New York Trib- 
une, Mr. George W. Smalley, 
who perhaps knows England 
better than any other Ameri- 
can, declares that because Mr. 
James—and also the new Baron 
Americans by 
birth and long connection, the 
pleasure of the King in confer- 
ring on them distinctions was 


the central 
figure among 


Astor — ‘‘are 


the greater.”” He even says: 

“In the minds both of the 
King and Prime Minister there 
may have been a hope that 
they might thus do something 
to strengthen those ties of 
Anglo-American amity which 
both have at heart. It can be 
a secret to nobody in America 
that the King is our friend, 
and that Mr. Asquith is our 
friend. The King inherited 
his American friendship from 
his father, Edward VII., who 
in turn inherited his from his 
mother, Queen Victoria. Not 
since that great Queen came 
to the throne in 1837 has there 
been a break or interval in the 
conviction of the reigning fami- 
ly that the vital and perma- 
nent interests of the two coun- 


tries are bound fast together.” THE 


The British Order of Merit 


conferred on Mr. James, ob- 








“AND A CHILL SHIVER TAKES ME AS SHE SINGS 


PITY OF UNPITIED HUMAN THINGS.” 


So Arthur Symons once wrote of Yvette Guilbert, whose songs range 
through the whole gamut of human experience. 


school of writers and thinkers, 
both in America and here, 
which refuses to accept as a 
model, or even as the right 
expression of his own qualities, 
the later of Mr. Henry James's 
three methods as a writer. 
They call him colloquial, in- 
volved, un-English, and much 
else. It does not much signify. 
The man’s genius is what sig- 
nifies. So far as style goes it 
may be said that a delicate 
and curious felicity in the 
choice of words is more con- 
spicuous than his felicity in the 
use of them for the purpose 
of constructing a sentence. 
But Mr. James has a psychol- 
ogy of his own, a critical sense 
of values, and a creative power 
which pretty well neutralize 
criticism of his methods. 

“What is important is that 
by common consent—or by the 
consent of the judicious, which 
is all that matters—he rightly 
takes his place in the Order of 
Merit. And since there is 
nothing feudal about this Or- 
der, nothing traditional, noth- 
ing aristocratic, we may well 
rejoice that such an honor 
should have come to Mr. Henry 
James, whether we think of him 
as English or American.” 





WHY GERMANY IS 
MISUNDERSTOOD 
HATEVER un- 
preparedness the En- 
glish may have shown 








serves Mr. Smalley, ‘‘only pro- 

vokes the question how much of the Merit thus justly honored 
Mr. 
“we 


is British, and how much is and must remain American.” 

Smalley’s comments seem actuated by his recognition that ‘ 
are a jealous and sensitive people,”’ and something less than the 
storm of criticism that followed Mr. Astor’s renunciation of his 
American citizenship took place when Mr. James did the same. 
Mr. Smalley deals with the theme from the point of view of 


our susceptibilities as a ‘‘ young nation’”’: 


“The Order of Merit was founded by the late King, and is 
not therefore old enough to rouse the resentment of those who 
prefer that all history should date from yesterday. The original 
twelve have grown to twenty or more. They are all men of dis- 
tinction in one way or another; with, naturally, varying degrees 
of merit. Of Mr. Henry James there is this to be said: he is, 
in the right sense of the word, a ‘distinguished’ man of letters. 
The word is a favorite of his; one which I think he likes as 
applied to himself; as one distinguished from those about him; 
unlike them; like only unto himself; a writer who stands apart 
as well as high. For such men, whether in literature or outside 
of it, was this Order instituted. And it is Mr. James’s Ameri- 
canism which from the beginning gave him this kind of distinction. 

“It were idle to deny that England, and all Europe, have 
added much to the stock he brought with him from beyond 
the Atlantic. Why should we deny it? I will go back to 
Matthew Arnold’s word—debased as it has become on German 
lips—and echo Arnold’s saying that not otherwise than by 





in military affairs at the be- 
ginning of the war, their unpreparedness to understand the 
mind of Germany seems to have exceeded everything. Such is 
the thesis of a remarkable article by Prof. John Dewey, of 
Columbia, in the February Allantic. We have heard less outery 
from the French, he thinks, because they have understood their 
In the English language, he says, ‘‘it is hard to find 
the specifically German 


enemy. 
any accounts of German ideas, of 
temper of mind, which compare with a multitude of French 
books.”” He thinks it is only this mental unreadiness on the 
part of the English that made possible the rise of the Nietzsche 
myth. Since 1870 German idealism had, indeed, been culti- 
vated in England as an offset to ‘‘the laissez-faire liberalism in 
economics and politics,” and as a substitute for the failure of 
“The 


idealism 


was not 
but 


dogmatic Protestantism. English attitude 


concerned with what German meant at home, 


with what it could do in Great Britain.” The thinkers who 
should have been the ones to interpret the German mind to 
England, declares Professor Dewey, were just the ones most 
taken by surprize. ‘‘That a philosophy so obviously desirable 
and needed in England could suddenly appear as a weapon of 
offense aimed at the peace of Europe and the well-being of 


‘ 


England was impossible.” They could only conclude that “a 


spiritual revolution, symbolized by the Nietzschean will to 








power, must have overtaken the Germany of idealistie phi- 
losophy.”” Those who imagine a complete rupture between the 
older and newer thought in Germany are urged to ponder the 
words of Professor Francke in the October Allantic, ‘‘where he 
argues for the essential continuity of the German mind in the 
imperial Germany of the present and the cosmopolitan Germany 
of Kant, Schiller, and Goethe, and makes his appeal to Fichte 
Says Professor Dewey: 


’ 


and Hegel instead of to Nietzsche.” 


“T find nothing to subtract from the formulas of Professor 
Francke. Unconditional submission to duty, salvation through 








IN SERIOUS MOOD. 


from the frivolous songs of Yvette Guilbert’s 
in Paris to the deeply religious 
* (The 


It is a long way 
early repertoire atthe ‘‘Chat Noir” 
sentiment of ‘*‘La Samaritaine” and ‘‘La Naissance de Christ’ 
Birth of Christ), which she sings with such effect 











ceaseless striving of will, the moral mission of esthetie culture 

so far as they go—these seem to me the ideas which have 
formed the continuing mind of Germany. If anything is to be 
added, it is an idea which in no way conflicts with the three 
ideas cited. It is the idea of historicism—to employ an expres- 
sive if barbarous locution. And for present purposes it makes 
no difference whether one connects the idea with Herder, or 
Lessing, or with Fichte (in his later period) and Hegel. By 
historicism I mean the notion of an Ideal, a Mission, a Destiny 
which can be found continuously unfolding in the life of a people 
at least of the German people), in whose light the events which 
happen are to be understood, and by faithfulness to which a 
people stands condemned or justified. 

“This fourth conception is not, however, so much an addition 
to the other three factors as it is an expression of the way in 
which they are to be understood. For during the nineteenth 
century the ideas which were first applied to individuals were 
transferred to the State as itself an individual, and so gained a 
new meaning. The transfer is obvious in the case of the Kantian 
idea Of duty. ...... 

“Kant thought of duty as a command; as, in his own words, 
an imperative. The essence of morality is obedience. .. . 
The merging of the idea of moral obligation into that of polit- 
ical obedience was furthered by the Germanic exaltation of 
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the State. When the authority which demands acquiescent 
obedience is thought of as ‘the manifestation of the divine on 
earth’; when, as in Professor Francke’s words, the State is 
thought of as ‘an organism uniting in itself all spiritual and 
moral aspirations,’ it is only too easy to identify moral duty 
with political subservience. The ideal of a collective nation 
embodying a divine purpose in its historic development took 
captive the Kantian idea of duty; it replaced the endeavor 
of the isolated individual to realize in his own humble sphere the 
ideal of a law as broad as humanity. A cosmopolitan ideal, 
evolved in an agricultural, quasi-feudal, weak, and divided 
Germany, became an intensely nationalistic reality in a united, 
imperialistic, industrial, and prosperous Germany. Thus I 
think that Professor Francke is entirely right in saying that in 
the Germanic exaltation of the State as a supreme ethical 
entity, the line of moral regeneration which took its start from 
Kant reached its climax. But there are also opportunities for 
degeneration when moral obligation is found in political sub- 
ordination and subservience.” 

The fact that German thought still entertains a type of moral 
conception which has well-nigh evaporated in the cultures of 
other nationalities, argues Professor Dewey, throws light on the 
difficulties the 
language in which intellectual Germans formulate their ideas 


non-German world has in understanding the 


and justify their practical policies. For ourselves: 


‘The Germans are always saying that the American lack of 
sympathy with the German cause.is due to the fact that we get 
our information from British sources, and henee do not under- 
stand the Germans. Well, it is not a matter of the source of 
our information, but of the source of our ideas. And it is not a 
matter of the past year or the past twenty years. For over two 
hundred years our minds have been educated in English political 
ideas to which German thought is foreign; for over a hundred 
years our ideas have been fed upon an even more disparate 
social philosophy—that of the French struggle for liberté. There 
can be no disguising the fact that our Ameriean conception of 
freedom is incompatible with the idea of duty as that has de- 
veloped in Germany. I make no attempt to decide which is 
right. I only say that they are so incompatible that minds 
nourished on one ideal can not readily understand the type of 
mind nurtured by the other.” 

The second element in the continuous tradition of Germany is 
pointed out as ‘‘the ideal of ceaseless, restless striving.” It 
“Will” 


the example of Emperor 


may even feel no call to produce a rational end in view. 
eult. “‘When we 
William cited as a ‘particularly conspicuous evidence of this 


becomes a find 


spirit of striving’ as an example of ‘universal and impassioned 
impulse of achievement,’ our reaction is cynical rather than 
admiring.”” The German word Wille ‘‘suggests an impersonal, 
an absolute energy striving through personal channels for mani- 
festation,”’ and the idea behind it, the Germans recognize, is a 
child of the 
invaded by ‘‘the conception of the German State as a peculiar 
The 


habitat of spiritual energy is ‘‘ transferred from the strivings of a 


‘“Romantie movement.’’ This conception has been 


incarnation of a spiritual foree unfolding in history.” 


private person for the enrichment of his own life to the organized 
public State striving for the expansion of its own powers.” 
When you consider ‘‘ how largely German philosophy has sought 
refuge in an inner world,” and made ‘‘the traits of this inner life 
something like the current 
Says Professor Dewey: 


a measure of reality,” “‘you get 


Teutonic apologia for the present war.” 


‘*‘T have no doubt that there are some German statesmen who 
know precisely what the present war is about; what particular 
concrete gains are at stake. But to the ‘intellectuals’ of Ger- 
many—vide the manifestoes they have showered upon us—the 
object is that utterly Romantic thing: the expansion of Kultur, 
the spread of distinctively German ways of thinking and feeling. 
In short, the war is a part of the ceaseless striving for realization 
on the part of the Wille embodied in the German people.” 


If there be truth in this conception, concludes Professor 
Dewey, we have probably ‘‘the root of the difficulty of mutual 
understanding as between the German mind and that of other 
peoples. Politically we do not speak the same language because 
we do not think the same thoughts.” 
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Wister and Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison 


THE SHORT STORIES OF A YEAR 


HE SAME SORT of service annually rendered poetry 
by the Boston Transcript has this year been performed 
for the short story. Mr. Edward J. O’Brien has read 
the magazines for 1915 assiduously, and has digested 2,200 speci- 
mens of short fiction. Whether he proposed to himself to in- 
augurate a new boom in this particular form of literary composi- 
tion or whether he was nettled by Mr. 
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“Zelig.’’. By Benjamin Rosenblatt. The Bellman. 
“Ultima Thule.”” By John Galsworthy. The Delineator. 
“The Friends.” By Stacy Aumonier. The Century. 
“Jeanne the Maid.”” By Gordon Arthur Smith. Scribner's. 
“The Weaver Who Clad the Summer.”’ By Harris Merton 
Lyon. Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 


The eyes of the general public are opened to the merits of 
some of the less popular fiction-magazines: 





James Stephens’s recent stricture on 
American fiction is not stated. Com- 
paring the English and American novelist, 
Mr. Stephens was ‘“‘compelled to deny 
literary distinetion’’ to the American 
brand. But he was referring to longer 
fiction. Mr. O’Brien declares that the 
Irish-British eritie does not know our 
short story. It has been a year of carp- 
ing, and Mr. Stephens is only one of the 
number who have rated us pro and con. 
Mr. O’Brien writes: 


‘“We have listened to much wailing dur- 
ing the past year about the absence of all 
literary qualities in our fiction. We have 
been judged by Englishmen who do not 
know our work, and by Americans who 
do know it. We have been appraised at 
our real worth by Mr. Edward Garnett, 
who is probably the only English critic 
competent to discuss us. Mr. Owen 


have discust us with each other, and 
bandied names to and fro rather un- 
critically. And Mr. Robert Herrick has 
endeavored to reassure us kindly and a 
little wistfully. Mr. Stephens has scolded 
us, and Mr. Howells and Mr. Alden have 
counseled us wisely. And many others 
have ventured opinions and_ offered 
judgment. The general verdict against 
American literature is, Guilty! Is this 
wise? Is this just? 


Mr. O’Brien finds our short story more 
vital than the English product. ‘‘If 








WHEN YVETTE SINGS A MEDIEVAL FRENCH SONG. 


“No play has ever made you conscious, with such keenness, of so much of human life, 
Mr. Clayton Hamilton; ‘‘no music has ever given such wings to your imagination.” 


says 








you look for short stories in their lit- 

erary periodicals, you will not find them; and if you turn to the 
popular English magazines, you will be amazed at the cheap 
and meretricious quality of the English short story.” Mr. 
O’Brien sounds a note of admonition: 


‘‘Has the time not come at last to cease lamenting the pitiful 
gray shabbiness of American fiction? We say that we have no 
faith in it, and we judge it by the books and stories that we 
casually read. If we are writers of fiction ourselves, perhaps we 
judge it by personal and temperamental methods and preferences, 
just as certain groups of American poets of widely different 
sympathies judge the poetry of their contemporaries to-day. 
Let us affirm our faith anyhow in our own spiritual substance. 
Let us believe in our materials and shape them passionately 
to a creative purpose. Let us be enthusiastic about life around 
us and the work that is being done, and in much less than twelve 
years from now a jury of novelists and critics will pronounce a 
very different judgment on American literature from their 
judgment of to-day. 

‘During the past year I have read over two thousand Ameri- 
can short stories in a critical spirit, and they have made me 
lastingly hopeful of our literary future. A spirit of change is 
acting on our literature. There is a fresh, living current in 
the air.” 

Mr. O’Brien follows very much Mr. Braithwaite’s method in 
ranking poetry, which we have frequently dealt with. His 
article in The Transcript of January 8 is full of interesting detail, 
but we can reproduce only his general summaries. Readers 
may match their judgment with his on the five best stories of 
the year. His choice is: 


. 





‘*T suppose there can be no doubt that ‘Zelig’ is by all odds 
the most nobly conceived and finely wrought story of the year. 
It is a peculiar satisfaction to find again this year that the best 
story is the work of an unknown author. Mr. Rosenblatt’s 
story is in my opinion even more satisfying as a report of life 
than Mr. Conrad Richter’s ‘Brothers of No Kin,’ which I felt 
to be the best story published during 1914. The Bellman, in 
which ‘Zelig’ appeared, is remarkable for the brilliance and 
power of its fiction. My averages this year show clearly that its 
percentage of distinctive stories is nearly double that of the 
American weekly which most nearly approaches it... .... 

*“One new periodical and one new short-story writer claim 
unique attention this year for their recent achievement and 
abundant future promise. A year ago, a slender little monthly 
magazine entitled The Midland was first issued in Iowa City. 
It attracted very little attention, and in the course of the year 
published but nine short stories. It has been my pleasure and 
wonder to find in these nine stories the most vital interpretation 
in fiction of our national life that many years have been able to 
show. Since the most brilliant days of the New England men of 
letters no such hope has proclaimed itself with such assurance 
and modesty. 

‘‘One new short-story writer has appeared this year whose 
five published stories open a new field of fiction, and have a 
human richness of feeling and imagination rare in our over- 
sophisticated literature. I refer to the fables of Seumas O’Brien. 
At first one is struck with their utter absence of form, and then 
one realizes that this is a conscious art that wanders truant over 
life and imagination. In Seumas O’Brien | believe that America 
has found a new humorist of popular sympathies, a rare observer 
and philosopher whose very absurdities have a persuasive phi- 
losophy of their own.” 
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TOKENS OF BELGIAN GRATITUDE 


by officials traveling from one point to another, is 


T IS STILL an arduous task to feed the Belgians—arduous, 
that is, in a sense different from enduring the trying sight of 
starving and suffering women and children. Every one in 

Belgium gets enough to eat now, but the Americans who work 
there distributing food and clothing find the task wearing on 
their self-control. The eyes fill and speech is made difficult 
by the efforts of the people to demonstrate their appreciation. 


speedily 
surrounded whenever it stops. Sometimes there are outward 
manifestations of weleome, men making speech with the travel- 
ers, and maybe a cheer as the car moves on. But often the 


‘people stand simply silent, gazing, while the children hover 


about and gently touch the hems of the coats of these foreign 
benefactors. 

“Streets, squares, boulevards, and parks have been named 
after America. There are 
places named after Presi- 





illustrations by courtesy of the Springfield *‘ Republican."* 


AMERICA FEEDING 








BELGIAN CHILDREN. 


An empty flour-sack, painted by the Belgian artist, Joseph Diericks, showing the bruised figure of Belgium 
offering the young for America to feed, while kissing the flag of our country. 


dent Wilson and Brand 
Whitlock, the American 
Minister to Belgium. Thus 
will their names be remem- 
bered in Belgium long after 
they and all others con- 
cerned are dead. In Liége 
there is an Avenue Sperry, 
after one of the Americans 
who superintended the dis- 
tribution of food in that 
district.” 

When the “C. R. B.”’ men 
come to leave, after their 
term of service has expired, 
the Belgians are enthusias- 
tic in their demonstrations. 
Rhodes scholars and other 
college students, as well as 
business men who volunteer 
for a limited time, are among 
those so favored. ‘There 
are luncheons and dinners, 
farewell 


speeches and 


prayers.” 


“The municipal fathers 
get together. Sometimes a 
watch is bought and for- 
mally presented; some of 
these have been most beau- 
tiful. Then there are 
cigaret-cases, medals of 








In the Springfield Republican is an article which sets forth some 
of the ways this people take to show their gratitude to America. 
Here is an instance: 


‘*Some months ago a motor-car belonging to the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, through which has been distributed the 
vast quantity of food and provisions which America sent across 
the seas to the stricken nation, drove slowly through the streets 
of Louvain. The ear flew the American flag, this being before 
the Germans prohibited such a thing on the theory, perhaps, 
that one flag, the German, was enough for a country. A woman, 
evidently of goodly station, well drest, and refined, stept in 
front of the machine, holding up her hand in signal to the 
American driver to stop. He did so, and the woman advanced 
toward the car. Paying not the slightest attention to either 
driver or his companions, who looked curiously on, she ap- 
proached the forward part of the car, from the engine-hood of 
which rose the American flag. Simply she lifted one of the folds 
of the tiny emblem, bent over and kissed it. Then she turned 
without a word and walked on. And as the car resumed its 
journey there wasn’t much conversation there either. 

“The American flag flies no more on motor-cars distributing 
food in Belgium—the Germans won’t have it. But the initials 
‘C. R. B.’—Commission for [Relief in Belgium—are known in 
every hamlet and village, at every crossing of the roads. One of 
these cars, whether it is laden with grain or if it is occupied only 





bronze, commemorating the 
work that has been done. And illuminated addresses, done on 
parchment—of these there are always a few, extolling the work 
of the individual, praising to the highest the country across the 
water whence he came. These are the intrinsically finer 
things. The finer still, in another way, are the offerings of the 
poor—bits of embroidery or lace, sometimes atrocious things 
artistically, perhaps, but all the more valued and valuable 
because of it. 

“Lately the Belgians have struck upon a new idea of showing 
their appreciation. Thousands upon thousands of sacks of flour 
have been sent into the country, from America, from Canada, 
from all parts of the earth, except that lying immediately 
eastward. The sacks have been found useful. They have been 
made into underclothes for the children, but now some are being 
turned to a more picturesque use. Belgium is a nation of 
artistry, of painters, embroiderers, and workers in lace. These 
have now taken these’ flour-sacks and made use of them to set 
forth appreciations of their gratitude. Scores are pouring into 
the head offices of the relief commission in London. Some- 
times the brands of the American millers are embroidered with 
silk, in brilliant blues, greens, and reds. Often a genuine artist 
sets to work, making the poor texture of the sacking his canvas, 
and there with his brush interprets the feelings of his people. 
Many, most in fact, have little artistic merit, which doesn’t 
matter in the least, but others have decided ‘class.’ 

**Quite recently, Mr. Hoover, chairman of the Commission, 















received a beautiful model of a small sailing-vessel, with sails of 
silk and with decks laden with small silk sacks, labeled ‘Flour.’ 
The ship flew the American flag. And there was an enormous 
wooden shoe, useful as a jardiniére, patterned after the sabot of 
the peasant. It came from some commune in Belgium and 
was genuinely a work of art, with painted scenes and with 
scallops and beading of brass. One scene depicted a Belgian 
family standing on the seashore, with two children dancing 
their delight at the approach of two steamers from the setting 
sun which formed the background for a shadowy Statue of 
Liberty. 

‘**A sort of museum has been started for all these things at the 
Commission headquarters. Among many other things are 
several volumes, each containing illuminated memorials of 
thanks and gratitude, or perhaps some painting, etching, or 
other work of the artist.” 





THE PULPIT, THE STAGE, OR THE POORHOUSE— 
Attention is again drawn to the poor pay of ministers of this 
country by the recent desertion of one of their number in favor 
of the vaudeville stage. ‘‘I left the Congregational Church,” 
says the Rev. Frank Walter Gorman, of Portland, Oregon, 
‘*because I felt that it was more honorable to work for an honest 
dollar singing in vaudeville to pay my debts than to sing psalms 
and dodge them.’’ Upon this the New York Times comments: 


“That this is sound ethics, and even sound religion, no one 
will dispute. Yet hundreds of poor ministers, in the same 
situation as the Rev. Mr. Gorman, are standing bravely by their 
posts in spite of the handicaps of which he complains. Their 
burden is great, but they feel, too, that their mission is high, and 
they would regard it a prostitution of their talents to turn from 
the earnest work of the Church to the spectacular réle of the 
footlights. Mr. Gorman, perhaps realizing this, pleads that 
‘one reason for my taking this step is to focus the lime-light 
on the condition that makes it necessary.’ 

‘The ministry is the most poorly paid profession in the United 
States. In the Congregational Church, which may be taken as 
typical of the condition in other denominations, the average 
salary of preachers is under $800. ‘Less than 2 per cent. of 
the churehes,’ according to a recent statement of the Church 
Pension Congress, ‘pay $3,000 and upward, more than half pay 
not over $1,000, and one-quarter pay not over $500.’ For men 
who have prepared for their exacting duties by ‘going through’ 
college and a divinity school these are not alluring salaries. 
The average minister must wage a constant battle with poverty, 
nor can he look forward to a pension to take the place of his mea- 
ger income when old age and infirmity come upon him. Until 
something is done to take the minister out of a position of 
humiliating dependence on charity, desertions from the Church 
to more lucrative professions may be expected to continue.” 
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A BAPTIST FORWARD MOVEMENT 


OLLOWING upon the movement for expansion begun 
last year by the Methodists of this country is a similar 
effort more recently started by the Baptists. Under the 

leadership of Prof. Shailer Mathews, dean of Chicago University 
and president of the Northern Baptist Convention, there has 
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been put into force a “‘Five-Year Program”’ looking toward a 
religious awakening in the Baptist denomination and through 
them in the larger field of the world. The program, as cited 
sympathetically by Zion’s Herald (Boston), calls for the following: 
‘1. A million additions to our churches by baptism. 
‘“*2. A missionary foree of 
5,000 men and women in 











A FLIGHT OF LIGHTER FANCY. 
America, depicted on a flour-sack as a fairy godmother, riding a swan guided by white doves, with train 
borne by gnomes, hastening to bring from her plenty for Belgium's relief. 


America and the non-Chris- 
tian world. 

**3. Two million dollars 
of endowment for the Min- 
isters’ and Missionaries’ 
Benefit Board. 

“4. Twenty-five student 
pastors in universities, 1,000 
Baptist students in theo- 
logical seminaries, 15,000 
students in colleges and uni- 
versities, and $6,000,000 for 
additional endowment and 
equipment at home and 
abroad. 

“5. An annual income of 
$6,000,000 for missions and 
benevolence.” 


Professor Mathews’s pre- 
lude is a ringing battle-cry 
to his denomination: 





“This hour in human his- 
tory is critical, challenging, 
decisive. No church or de- 
nomination can succeed if 
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its message and spirit are not positive, aggressive, courageous, 
heroic. We have a sufficient message in the Gospel of the 
kingdom, a sufficient dynamic in the Spirit of God. We need 
spiritual vision, conquering intercession, evangelistic power, and 
social passion. 

“The call of the hour is for a constructive, cumulative program 
of advance so large and so compelling as to arrest attention, 
unify our forces and activities, challenge our men of large 
resources, and stir our whole people with a splendid enthusiasm 
for the kingdom of God. 

“The objective of this program should be the development of 
every church into an evangelistic and social force in its com- 
munity and a resultant mighty impact of our denominational 
life upon the nation and the world.” 


Loeal churches are the first to be made to feel the revivifying 
effect, and the fruits of their endeavor are to be estimated in a 
mathematical ratio. Thus: 

“1. One new follower of Christ annually for every eight 


members. 

“2. One minister or missionary produced from its membership 
during the five-year period. 

“*3. One of its young people in college for every 100 members 
or major fraction thereof. 

“4. Gifts by individuals (in addition to church offerings) and 
legacies or annuities for Baptist missionary, benevolent, and 
educational work. 

“5. A 15 per cent. increase each year in offerings to missions 
and benevolences.” 


In order to do this, it is suggested that an attempt be made 
first of all to secure an increase of 15 per cent. at the Sunday 
services and a doubling of prayer-meeting attendance. The 
average Sunday-school attendance, it is urged, should be brought 
up to 70 per cent. of its total enrolment, and the enrolment 
should equal the church membership. Women and young 
people should be enrolled in some definite form of social service. 

This effort of another denomination, comments Zion’s Herald, 
is only a sign that ‘“‘America must lead in the awakening that 
has come to the religious world.” 





ISLAM VIEWED BY THE GERMAN 
CHURCH 


HAT THE POLITICAL ALLIANCE with Islam is 

welcomed by the Church in Germany seems to be the 

natural conclusion from a number of sources. Some 
welcome the Oriental faith as an ally, others as a field for mis- 
sionary work. Chief and foremost is the statement of Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch before a representative Berlin audience, 
which, we are told, included many clergymen and theologians. 
The professor said that “‘Islam, so far from being a barren and 
retrogressive faith, leaves the door wide open to religious, moral, 
and social progress, and that, therefore, no German Christian 
need be ashamed of an alliance which, begun in time of war, will 
be cemented and bear worthy fruit in times of peace.’ This 
statement, with others emanating from religious sources of 
authority more or less on a par with that of Professor Delitzsch, 
_are brought together in an article in The Churchman (New York), 
from which we quote: 


‘Prof. Wilhelm Hermann, of Marburg, in a lecture reported 
in the Christliche Welt of March 18, endeavored to show that it 
is precisely as Christians that the German people have every 
reason to look upon the German-Turkish alliance with complete 
satisfaction. Professor Troeltsch likewise in the same journal 
declared the alliance of the Central Powers with Turkey to be 
also an alliance with Pan-Islamism, and he adds: ‘Islam is 
therefore recognized as one of the great acknowledged religious 
world-powers, which can no longer be a missionary objective, 
but must be left, just as is the Christian world, to its own inner 
religious development.’ On the other hand, the editor of 
Evangelisches Missions-Magazin, Pfarrer Wiirz, writes: ‘Our 
own share of the Gospel may well be at stake if, in the political 


alliance with the Mohammedan world, we lightly esteem the 
incomparable treasure with which we have been endowed by 
God. That would mean, not the end of the world-mission of 
Christianity, but certainly the end of our world-mission on 
behalf of Christianity. It may be difficult for us when, as a 
natural consequence of political alliance, the consensus of public 
opinion is friendly toward Islam, to maintain our clear Christian 
consciousness with regard to that faith. But if we do, we may 
bring blessing to that Mohammedan world with which we are 
now outwardly so closely associated.’ Herr Enderlin, of the 
Sudan Pioneer Mission, writing in the Allgemeine Missions- 
Zeitschrift, giving a sketch of ‘Tendencies and Currents in 
Egyptian Islam,’ states his opinion that Mohammedan sym- 
pathies are with the German cause, and that they pray ‘es- 
pecially for Hag (Mekka-Pilgrim) Mohammed Ghalyum, i.e., 
the Emperor William.’ An Egyptian gentleman in a remote 
village of Upper Egypt, on finding that Herr Enderlin was a 
German, produced a bottle of scent with a picture of the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid and the German Emperor arm in arm, and said, 
‘May Allah lengthen his days.’ To this Herr Enderlin replied, 
‘It seems as if Germany were destined by the will of God to 
present to Mohammedans a better picture of Christianity.’”’ 





SOBRIETY AT THE FAIR 


OMETHING in the stimulating air of California, or in 

the fascinating nature of the Exposition just closed, 

furnished the nearly 19,000,000 visitors with excitement 
aplenty, for the San Francisco Chronicle records less than a 
hundred police-court cases on the charge of drunkenness. 7'hi 
Chronicle does not account for this abstemiousness, but merely 
implies a certain astonishment, for, it declares, ‘‘liquor was sold 
from one end of the grounds to the other.’’ To be more exact, 
it points out that ‘‘ varying from time to time, as cafés on the 
Joy-Zone went out of business, or entered it, the number of 
places where liquor was sold at the Exposition was usually 
about twenty.’ In absolute figures, out of a total of 18,875,974 
visitors during the Exposition period just eighty-three were 
arrested by the guards for intoxication. Other police-court 
eases were almost as rare. Thus: 


“This remarkable record, appearing in the reports of Capt. 
Edward Carpenter, commandant of the guard, puts into precise 
terms the oft-remarked absence of drunkenness at the 
Exposition. In making out his report on policing the Ex- 
position, Captain Carpenter said the most noticeable feature 
was the extreme rarity of cases of intoxication. They averaged 
one arrest for drunkenness about every three and a half days 
of the total of 288 days that the Exposition existed. Most of the 
Exposition’s uniformed protectors never saw an intoxicated 
man on the grounds. 

“The entire police record of the Exposition was of a like 
nature. There was almost no crime on the grounds. There 
was one murder—an affair between foreign employees in a conces- 
sion, and which had nothing to do with the Exposition. A few 
thefts were reported from the exhibit palaces, but only one of 
them reached any considerable amount. Pickpockets, even 
with such enormous crowds as were present on many of the days, 
were almost totally absent. The Pinkerton operatives report 
that hardly any of the few complaints had any foundation. The 
crowds were orderly, and for the most part the Exposition 
guards found themselves merely watchmen and walking diree- 
tories for visitors. 

‘Not all of the eighty-three arrests represented serious cases 
of intoxication, said Captain Carpenter. This total included 
the cases of men taken up and ejected from the grounds as 
objectionable because of their condition. 

‘“**Of course,’ said Captain Carpenter, ‘there were many cases 
where a guard had to put his hand on a man’s shoulder and tell 
him to behave. No report was made on these. My figure 
represents the actual arrests for drunkenness, the cases in which 
men were bad enough to have to be ejected from the grounds. 
The record is a wonderful one. Nearly 19,000,000 persons of all 
sorts visited the grounds, with many places where liquor was 
sold, and only eighty-three of them got drunk.’ 

“The Pinkerton operatives had no experience whatever with 
drunken men in their work. The records of Captain Forsee’s 
office show not a single case in which drinking was connected 
with an offense to be investigated by them.” 
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HAT a renascence of the spiritual life | A room where shades are drawn and hands are 


has been one of the most evident 
effects of the war most observers would 
readily agree. The churches of France— 
even the shrapnel-riddled cathedrals of 
Belgium—have witnessed outpourings of 
passionate devotion which would have been 
unbelievable before August, 1914. And in 
England it is said that the churches of all 
denominations are better filled than they 
have been for years. 

This fact has been commented on by 
many prose-writers, but the poets, strangely 
enough, it has not seemed to interest. 
Perhaps this is because the poets are, 
more than the rest of the world, slaves to 
certain conventions. One of these con- 
ventions is that of revolution, of opposition 
to established law, order, and religion. At 
any rate, many of them have missed a 
great opportunity, and it is good to find 
that Mr. D. F. G. Johnson appreciates the 
literary value of this theme. We take his 
forceful sonnet from the London New 
Witness. 

RESURGIT 
By D. F. G. JOHNSON 


They said that strength had passed from off the 
earth 

With the last blazon of dead Chivalry; 

- That Faith had dipt its lance to Revelry, 
And God been banished to the strains of mirth. 
I think not that the blood of them that die 

Lifts to the stars an empty sacrifice, 

That prayers but batter a closed Paradise, 
That heaven can answer not the hearts that 
Upward for comfort: clearer now there ring 

The song of faith triumphant over death, 

The sound of praises thro’ a mist of tears: 
And not in vain they make their offering 

Who, spent and shattered, clutch their dying 

breath; 

Behold, the Son of Manhood reappears! 


Miss Beatrice Redpath’s ‘‘Drawn Shut- 
ters’? (John Lane Company) is a volume of 
moods and impressions reflected in verse 
that because of its formal pictorial quality 
brings to mind the work of the Pre- 
raffaelite Brotherhood. The poet’s skill in 
creating atmosphere is clearly shown in the 
title-poem, which also indicates the book’s 
prevalent emotional tone. 


DRAWN SHUTTERS 


By BEATRICE REDPATH 


The red geraniums on the window-ledge 

Blaze through the shutters drawn against the sun 
And heat that rises from the street below. 

Life in its flood sweeps steadily along, 

A pageant lavish of its flare and sound. 

The high white blaze of noon beats down outside, 
A barrel-organ jingles out its tune, 

A slow procession in a long black file 

Beats a dull rhythm from the paving-stones. 

A man with fruits to sell cries out his wares, 

The swift sharp noise of many horses’ feet 
Strikes steadily above the clanging sounds 

The sun lies hot upon the dust-gray streets, 

But here behind the shutters closely drawn 
Only a single bar of sunlight slips 

And lies a straight bright line upon the floor. 
The yellow frames shine from the cool gray walls 
And still white peonies are like white cups 

Of porcelain to hold faint perfumes in. 

Here all remote from the great sweep of life 

I strive to trace on thin white fluttering leaves 
Some part of that which I have known and seen: 
Fragments of life, a face that tells its grief, 

A hillside fiercely ycllow with spring bloom, 
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stilled, 
Or gardens where love whispers in the leaves. 
Behind the shutters drawn against the sun 
I strive to trace the fragments I have seen. 


Here is something more joyous, a charm- 
ing little summer-time picture. Tennyson 
would have delighted in its deft alliterations. 


JUNE 
By BEATRICE REDPATH 


Ah, canst thou not forget to weep 
What time the silver stepping dawn 
With silent feet doth softly creep 
Across the lilied lengths of lawn; 
While day is filled with melody 
Of singing wind and swelling tune, 
And boomings of the brown-winged bee 
Proclaim the early days of June. 


In that interesting series, ‘‘The Little 
Books of Georgian Verse,”’ edited by Miss 
8S. Gertrude Ford, and published by 
Erskine Macdonald, a recent volume is 
**Brookdown, and Other Poems,”’ by Egbert 
T. Sandford. The poet is, we are told, a 
storehouse man at Plymouth, who has 
worked for a living since his boyhood, and 
owes such education as he possesses to his 
own reading during the evenings. His 
verse is simple and appealing, and less 
imitative than might be expected when the 
cireumstances of its production are consid- 
ered. Here, for example, is a charming 
little love-song, excellently deserving of a 
musical setting. 


BROOKDOWN 


By EGBERT T. SANDFORD 
Morning, Love, and skies are gray: 
By your window breezes play, 
Whilst the Tamar wends its way 
To the Sea. 


Noonday, Love, and skies are fair: 
Hedgerows glisten: everywhere 
Bird and bud and blossom bear 
News for me. 


Evening, Love, and skies are red: 
Earthward leans the daisy’s head— 
God bends low about its bed, 
Mindful, He— 


Night, Love, Night, and skies are blue: 
Hosts of Stars are peeping through, 

He Who guards the daisies, too, 
Shelters thee. 


And in these twelve lines, Mr. Sandford 
presents effectively a tremendous idea. 
The second stanza is especially forceful. 


LISTENING TO THE WIND 
By Eonert T. SANDFORD 


God is at the Organ! 

I can hear 

A mighty music 
Echoing, far and near. 


God is at the Organ! 

And its keys 

Are rolling waters, storm-strewn mooriands, 
Trees. 


God is at the Organ! 

I can hear 

A mighty music 
Echoing, far and near. 





The London Daily Mail prints this 
interesting experiment in free verse. It 
is the work of the late Stephen Phillips’s 
son, a boy of sixteen. 


THE SUN HATH SET 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPs, Jr. 


He lies sadly sleeping beneath the grass 

That clothes a distant, calmly solemn hill 

Which rises o'er the weeping, sapphire seas 

Like some Titanic or Hellenic god 

Who guards within his warm and lonely breast 

The wonderful mysteries of the deep; 

O’er thy remains in saintly reverence 

Transient spirits mourn in tearless grief: 

Even the grasses whisper in remorse, 

And fling their fragile forms regretfully. 

Poet! 

Thy sun hath set below the horizon of Eternity; 

And e’en the dashing salt sea-waves sigh in tearful 
sympathy. 


rather late to reprint Christmas 
poetry, but this is not a very Christmas- 
like Christmas poem. It is an interesting 
bit of psychology, tho, like all the verse of 
this master of prose. It originally appeared 
in the London Morning Post: 


It is 
y; 


THE OXEN 
By THomMAs Harpy 


Christmas eve, and twelve of the clock, 
“Now they are all on their knees,” 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 


We pictured the meek mild creatures whero 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 


So fair a fancy few believe 
In these years! Yet, I feel, 

If some one said on Christmas eve, 
**‘Come; see the oxen kneel 


“In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,” 

I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 


From the London Atheneum we quote 
this sincere and appealing love-poem, the 
work of a gifted American poet. Much of 
its power is due to its noble simplicity. 


YOU 
By FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


If you no more should love me’?—you” 

It takes my breath, a thought so strange 
As that aught earthly could your spirit woo 
To change! 

Remote from doubt, I dwell secure 
In faith all minor faiths above, 

So do I trust, so live, in your 
Incomparable love! 


I laugh for joy to think how much 
A question would your nature wrong, 
Whom Heaven created, with a noble touch, 
So strong! 
Nay; doubt, for me, new born were over. 
You will remain unchanged and true— 
Not, not that I am I, my lover, 
But just that you are you! 











This plan has saved 
the company $37,000 


YOUNG department head with his 
plan enabled his company to elimi- 
nate certain costly parts of the business 
which the directors had not known were 


unprofitable. As a result the president 
appointed him his assistant. 

This young man tells us that it was 
by applying to his own business the 
principles and methods presented in the 
Modern Business Course and Service, 
that he was able to work out one plan 
that saved hisjcompany $37,000. 


Helps Men Succeed in a Big Way 


This case is typical of thousands. Every 
day men are doubling their earnings by 
having looked ahead and fitted them- 
selves for the opportunities that come to 
the men who are equipped. These men 
are preparing themselves with all the 
business knowledge available through 
our Modern Business Course and Service. 
A billing clerk wins a position as head 
accountant in his concern. A general 
manager saves his firm from impending 
bankruptcy. A young bank clerk gains 
a position paying $9,500 a year. 


This Course and Service is Based Upon the 
Actual Experience of Thousands of 
Successful Business Men 


The Institute collects, classifies and transmits 
to you, through the Modern Business Course 
and Service, the best thought and practice in 
modern business. It will give you a thorough 
and sound training in the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying all departments of business— 
it will give you a knowledge that could be 
otherwise obtained only by years of bitter 
experience—f at all. 

Advisory Council 

The Advisory Council includes Judge E. H. 
Gary, Chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration; Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank; John Hays Hammond, 
the great engineer; Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of New York University School of Com- 
merce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist. 


**Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


A careful reading of this 128-page book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business,”’ which we will send 
you free, will repay you many times over. It 
will help measure what you know—what you 
don’t know, and what you should know to make 
success SURE. Every business man with either 
a business or a career to guide to bigger, surer 
success, should read this book. Simply send 
the coupon below for your copy. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


158 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 
Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” FREE 
| Name 

I Business Address 

a 

! Business Position 


























PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





GOING TO SCHOOL WITH “THE 
LITERARY DIGEST” 


LD friends of Tue Lirerary DicEst 
have been interested in following its 
remarkable progress as a text-book in high 
schools, seminaries, normal schools, and 
colleges all over the country. The bare 
statement that this weekly is so used was 
a striking piece of educational news not 
long ago, but when it can be said that over 
25,000 students; scattered over every State 
in the Union, are now perusing the maga- 
zine intensively each week, the announce- 
ment shows that the idea has come to stay. 
Even schools in the Philippines are using it. 
‘‘Current Topics” classes are growing in 
popularity everywhere. Those who went 
to school a generation or more ago had 
little experience with this new-fangled no- 
tion. In those days the School Debating 
Club, when tired of ‘‘resolving’’ that ‘‘ the 
pen is mightier than the sword,”’ seldom 
ventured further than, ‘‘ Resolved, That our 
part in the Mexican War was unjustified.” 
And outside of the debating club there was 
little or no attempt to keep the pupils 
But 
nowadays the student in any progressive 
school is up to the minute in his informa- 
tion on local, national, and international 


even so nearly up-to-date as this. 


He studies newspapers, and scans 
the 
thousand of him, as we have said, consider 
each week the history of to-day through 


topies. 


intelligently reviews. Twenty-five 


the binocular medium of THe Lirerary 
Dicest. These last, as evidenced by the 
reports volunteered by their instructors, 
find in being well informed a real pleasure 
that the instructors of generations past 
had difficulty in 
These students are delighted to 


might have believing 
possible. 
find that school is not a place of isolation 
from the rest of the world. Home and 
school, too, become linked by common 
interests unknown before. Dinner-table 
discussions are the more intelligent because 
of the talks of 
before, and to the classroom are brought 


the questions undecided at the informal 


classroom a few hours 


family council. 

Nor 
LITERARY 
Current History. 
lecture recently delivered before the State 
Teachers’ Convention, at Rochester, N. Y., 
in which Prof. Thomas L. Doyle, M.A., of 
the English Department of the Brooklyn 


THE 


classes in 


are all the classes where 


Dicest is studied 


We have before us a 


Boys’ High School, tells with enthusiasm 
of his success in employing it in his courses 
in Oral English. In his opinion English, de- 
pendent upon the classics tho it is, should 
be up-to-date, in so far as it may safely 
be to interest and get the best results from 
the student. The periodical in school he 
calls ‘‘a socializing foree’’ of which the 
chief value is that it tends “to make 
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English, as all education should be, a par- 
ticipation in life.”’ It is gratifying, also, 
to find him stating that he is convinced of 
“the superiority of the weekly over the 
daily or monthly publication” for this pur- 
pose, and, most of all, that ‘‘his final pref- 
erence has been THe Literary Dicest.” 
Doyle 
reached by the process of elimination, for 
he found that the medium he must use 


“ 


This complimentary decision Mr. 


should not show bias in such matters 
as the present war, politics, or religion. It 
should not present encyclopedic informa- 
tion or outlines that for any educational 
purpose might rather be worked out by 
the pupils,’ and, further, ‘‘this choice was 
based upon actual classroom experimen- 
tation with various current periodicals 
both in the Boys’ High School, where the 
English standards are high, and where the 
students are mostly of poor, foreign-born 
parentage, and in the Brooklyn Evening 
High School, the largest evening high 
school in New York City, the 


course is not rigidly fixt and where the 


where 


pupils range widely in age, means, tastes, 
and ambitions, and where attendance is 
dependent upon interest.’”” Discussing the 
positive arguments in favor of employing 
Tue Lirerary Digest in his work in oral 
English, Mr. Doyle enumerates the titles 
of its various departments and flatteringly 
remarks: 

The contents are as scholarly and inter- 
esting as the titles. Both sides of the great 
questions of the day are impartially pre- 
sented with no attempt at forcing a con- 
clusion on the adolescent mind, but rather 
as a stimulus to thought, to citizen- 
ship, to eulture, and to world-sympathy. 
Then, too, THe Diaest is copious in 
pictures, cartoons, charts, maps—all the 
forms of visualization that are being em- 


phasized by our State Department of 
Education. Throughout, the stress is on 


real things and life; and that is what 
students like, whether we call it ‘‘Current 
Events,” or ‘‘Narration,” or ‘Voice 
Improvement.”’ 


As the speaker descends from generalities 
to particular details, there is presented a 
most entertaining picture of the modern, 
‘*up-to-date’’ classroom, where, while Yes- 
terday is treated with due reverence, the 
pupils are prepared for their To-morrow 
by an intelligent study of To-day. We 
are given in the form of suggestions some 
the 
periodical in the schools: 


idea of actual part played by tho 


The pupils may be encouraged to clip 
the best things from each week’s issue and 
to file them in classified envelops with 
date, number, and title of each article, 
together with any appropriate comment. 
Thus, in connection with the study of his 
required poetry, the pupil may admire 
the theme, diction, imagery, or melody of 
some of the verse under ‘‘ Current Poetry.” 
These poems he can best preserve for 
future reference by slipping them into his 
envelop marked “ Poetry ”’ and listing them 
as previously suggested. Valuable material 
may likewise be filed relating to the Short 





To nee 


em 7 


catego 





——— 
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Story, Debating, Science, Art, the Present 
War, Editorials, Descriptive Articles, 
Sketches of Persons and Places, ete. The 
nature of the collection will of course 
depend on the school, the grade, and the 
pupil. From time to time the teacher may 
conduct a profitable oral English lesson by 
having pupils bring some of their envelops 
to school and telling about their collec- 
tions—reading extracts and commenting on 
the value of their clippings. But the real 
significance of this habit lies in the obser- 
vation involved in making the collection 
and in the rich associations in later years. 
This little device has the indorsement. of 
many teachers and pupils who have 
greatly profited by it. 


If this seem dull to the adult reader— 
and, on good authority, it does not to the 
scholar—then look on this more spirited 
picture of an hour’s exploration in the news 
of the world: 


While boys are at the boards writing 
descriptions of cartoons they like best, the 
teacher conducts a lively discussion on 
“Topics in Brief,” of which this extract 
from the Rochester Post Express is a fair 
example: 

‘‘There are rumors that China is going 
back to a monarchy. It takes more than a 
hair-cut to make a republic!” 

Critics, meanwhile, examine the board- 
work, indicate corrections, and read to the 
class, commenting on the accuracy of each 
reproduction, and how the point of the 
has been brought out. This 
oceasional emphasis on humor not only 
breaks down the barriers between: teacher 
and pupils, but develops in the latter an 
appreciation of such masters of humor as 
Addison, Irving, and Lamb. At present 
the average student’s sense of humor 
suggests the recent remark that the 
Germans should paint jokes all over their 
submarines as thus the English would 
never see them. 

The teacher assigns the preparation of a 
three-minute talk on some form of life 
(life in the trenches, the life of a moving- 
picture actor, the experiences of the Platts- 
burg recruit, ete.); or a character sketch of 
some prominent person (Roosevelt, Wilson) 
or a review of some magazine article. In 
each case, the student is to conclude with a 
brief quotation as a test of his ability to 
select salient sentences as well as to read 
them expressively. The mere fact that 
each boy is thus talking on a. different 
topic, and that he realizes he will be marked 
on his ability to hold his classmates’ 
interest, is a guaranty that the recitation 
will be of great educational value. 

As each boy talks, the class jots down 
criticisms under the heads of Matter 
(preparation, theme, ete.), and Manner 
(use of blackboard sketches or other form 
of illustration, voice, poise, ete.). The 
teacher’s policy is, of course, never to 
make a criticism that he can get from 
the boys. 

The work does not stop here, but it 
may be as well to state that Mr. Doyle’s 
estimate of the actual cost of all this in 
time and effort to the teacher is a very 
Most 
he states, that 


low one. English teachers claim, 


their courses are over- 
full already. The answer is, as is amply 
attested by many instructors, that Lrrrr- 
ary Dicest work, when well correlated 


with other phases of the course, saves time. 
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Brunswick Home Tables are 
scientifically built, with accurate 
angles, fast ever-level billiard 
beds and quick-acting Monarch 
cushions—the choice of experts. 


Why buy a toy table when a 
real grown-up Brunswick costs 
so little? By paying while play- 
ing, you never will miss the 
amount. 


Any Home Has Room 


Now you can get a genuine 
Brunswick in any size your home 
requires. Our “‘Quick De- 
mountable’’ fits on top of your 
library or dining table, or comes 
with folding or quick-detachable 


| legs. 

““Grand’’ and ‘‘Baby Grand” 
{ —for homes with a spare room, 
\ attic, basement or den—are the 


| finest and fastest in the world. 





“BABY GRAND” 
Carom and Pocket Billiard Style 





N “There, Mother, Just 
As You Predicted—” 


Missing the ‘‘game-ball’’ right in front of the pocket is 
only one of the whimsical turns with which Home Billiards 
It’s part of the frolic to twit the family sharp- 
shooter. So leave it to mother and the boys to hold their own. 


Your family deserves this daily sport and exercise that 
Brunswick Carom and Pocket Tables are providing for 


Send today for our color-illustrated book of details. 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 


“Grand,” ‘‘Convertible’”’ and ‘Quick Demountable”’ Billiard Tables 
Now $27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 


30-Day Trial— 
Outfit FREE 


Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, 
Spirit Level, Expert Book of 33 
Games, etc., all included free 
with every Brunswick. No 
extras to buy—no heavy after- 
expense. 


Our plan léts you try the table 
30 days FREE. Then pay 
monthly, as /ttle as 10 cents aday! 


Send at once for our widely- 
read book, “‘Billiards—The 
Home Magnet,’’ that shows 
these tables in realistic colors, 
discloses factory prices and full 
details. Newedition mow ready. 
Mail the coupon for this valu- 
able book today. It’s FREE. 
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Mail For Billiard BookFREE 


H The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. ‘”) 


Dept. 27M, 623-633 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 


Send free. postpaid, your color-book 


“Billiards 


and tell about your hx 


Address 


The Home Magnet” 
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A Famous Restaurant 
In a Great Hotel 


One of the many attractions of the 
Hotel Sherman is the COLLEGE INN, 


where Ice Skating Exhibitions originated. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Rooms with bath, two to four dollars. 
RANDOLPH STREET AT CLARK 
The Center of the City’s Life 
HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 








A splendid little book | : 
THE ESSENTIALS 4 plendic tittle book Think of some 
Alfred Ayres on the practical »blems of effective pl 9 simple thing to 


12mo, Cloth, deckle edges, front Protect 
Write for 


patent. 


speaking and reading. 
| your ideas, they may betes you wealth. 


piece. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
Funk & W: Is C “Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
354-360 Fourth Ave KY. OF ELOCUTION. Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 








iia The center 
of the grape- 
fruit world is 
in the heart 
ws of Florida. 
Nowhere else 
is grown such 
grapefruit, with 
beautiful skin, 
palatable pulp, 
rich flavor and 
delicious juice. 
, Florida seems to 
~~~ ~ have been ordained by Provi- 
dence as the natural home 
ae ; of oranges and grapefruit— 
fruit in season. no other country has a climate so well adapted to them. 
them for po Grapefruit grown in Florida surpasses in every good quality—they are 
andwilldoso juicy, sweet and strength-giving. When nature is permitted to se al the 
blessings she bestows on mankind through grapefruit by ripening them 
on the trees, though sometimes rough-and~ “res ady in appearance, they will 
be found to contain the nectar of the poets’ dreams. 


Sealdsweet Grapefruit—Surpassingly Good 


Sealdsweet grapefruit are tree-ripened, choice and dependable. They are 
own by members of the Florida Citrus Exchange, a co-operative body 

eed to protect consumers against immature, unripe fruit. 

Sealdsweet oranges have the same good qualities. They are heavy with 

juice, delightfully flavored, pleasing to taste and smell, and sweetly 

delicious, because full tree-ripened. 

Booklet of recipes ting how and when to use these fruits mailed free. 


F lorida Citrus Exchange, 627 Citizens Bank Building 


Tampa, Florida 


FLORA 
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Other difficulties that might be anticipated 
by the teacher are banished by the specific 
sent to him each 
carefully 
prepared by well-known members of the 


lesson-plans that are 


week by the magazine, in which, 


educational profession, an adequate method 


of study of the current Dicestr is com- 


pletely outlined. These are furnished to 
suit the needs of Current History classes or 
of English classes, as the case may be, and, 
classes 


while there are few instructors or 


that do not prefer to follow their own 


method of study, as a guide and general 
résumé of the material available each week 
the outlines are generally appreciated. 

Mr. Doyle explains further possibilities. 
A customary method of old-fashioned 
exampled in the typical 
‘Describe 
briefly a morning in the classroom, keeping 
But the 


plan of reading Mr. So-and-so as a model of 


pedagogies is 
examination-paper question: 
in mind the style of So-and-so.”’ 


style and attempting to evolve an entire 
class of pigmy mimic geniuses has always 
Most of these diffi- 
of the 
He discusses this 


met with difficulties. 
culties Mr. Doyle 


review obviates. 


believes the use 
weekly 
point and tells us incidentally of other 
interesting experiments: 


In practise, we find that the authors did 
not write with the idea of the model in 
mind; and the excerpts in the rhetories are 
even less adapted because they are wrenched 
from their contexts and do not appeal to 
the average student. Either the wells of 
English are too deep for him or his 
bucket is too shallow. Self-consciousness 
often arises as soon as he is asked, after 
the discussion of a model, to tell about 
a ball-game, or to describe the 
room, or to explain how a recitation is 
conducted, or to prove that something 
about the school is good or bad. Pedagogi- 
cally, we are correct; practically, we have 
wasted time and paper. But he will talk 
interestingly on the sinking of the Ancona, 
or the story of the Laughing Sniper, or 
the destruction of the Z£-/5 in the Darda- 
nelles—to cite a few of the narrative and 
descriptive articles in recent issues of Tur 
DiGEsT. 

The three poems by Alfred Noyes and 
the Carlylesque word-etching by Victor 
Murdock ean be used for the study of 
vivid diction, figures, ete. The ‘‘ Personal 
Glimpses” column lends itself to many 
forms of composition — ‘‘light”’ writing 
to be applied to humorous school topies, 
use of background and local color, con- 
versation for humor or action or character 
portrayal, scenes of action, choice of titles, 
the expansion of stories, dramatizations, 
ete. So numerous, in fact, are the ap- 
plications that, as has been said, the use of 
the periodical is inevitably carried over to 
the English clubs where the members 
write anything ee stories to articles after 
the manner of ‘‘Topies of the Day,” ai- 
tempting a dispassionate treatment of both 
sides of a new topic. These are read and 
discust. When the next issue appears, 
much interest is manifested in seeing 
which articles prepared by the boys appear 
in its pages, how well they have covered 
the topic, and how adequately they have 
exprest themselves. 

For exposition the teacher will find 


class- 


ee 











er 


opportunity for improvement. 


The 


material in our note to Great Britain and 
in the proclamation of the Central Powers, 
as well as in the book reviews and the 
articles on Science and Art. These last 
often stimulate visits to museums and 
factories, thus relating English to the every- 
day world and broadening the pupil's 
horizon. The explanation of the origin of 
the song ‘‘ Dixie,”’ given in a recent issue, 
naturally suggests a similar explanation of 
the inception of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.”” Other expositional exercises 
have been suggested for correlation with 
oral English. 

In argumentation we have touched on 
the use of the periodical in discussion and 
deheting. Further possibilities in con- 
junction with the study of rhetoric and the 
classics are the formulating of briefs for 
and against preparednéss (in connection 
with Burke’s Conciliation), and the study 
of evidence based on the investigations of 
the Ancona tragedy and the alleged German 
plots in this country. Such experiments 
are made considerably simpler by the 
specific lesson-plans that THe Diacesr 
furnishes for the correlation of each issue 
with the teaching of English. 

A word as to the use of the periodical 
in the study of literary forms. Here the 
pupils may be led to imitate—in an original 
way—interviews, editorials, public letters, 
diplomatic correspondence, diaries, essays, 
sales letters (from the ads), resolutions, 
and even poetic forms such as the sonnet, 
Both teacher and pupils may preserve 
these model forms in envelops as previously 
suggested. The results are not as a rule so 


amateurish as might be imagined; but the. | 


important point here (as in the case of the 
collection-habit) is the conerete study of 
diction-, sentence-,and paragraph-structure, 
beauty, and other stylistic matters, as well 
as the added appreciation of literature, 
classic and modern. 

Thus we see that the periodical, used 
with definite aims such as have been 
suggested in this cursory discussion, tends 
to unify the English course by making a 
many-sided appeal to the adolescent’s 
interests, by meeting the requirements of 
his nature, and by stimulating useful habits, 
such as collecting, self-criticism, right 
thinking, correct expréssion, general read- 
ing, and a love of refinement in an age none 
too refined. 

Further, the periodical tends to unify the 
class and the teacher, the school and home, 
and, above all, the future citizen and society. 
Consequently the seeming fad of placing 
Tue Digest on the same basis as the text- 
book is but a new application of accepted 
educational doctrines. The teacher is 
simply trying to build up a sound body of 
habits and ideas by the aid of a strong 
motivation. 

This periodical in a double sense may be 
said to supply material for thought. To 
the student with keen interests in the world 
about him, and not in mere talking and 
writing for the sole purpose of being 
corrected, THe Digest supplies it excel- 
lently. To the teacher who is constantly, 
almost vainly, fighting against slovenly or 
foreign English, lack of ideas, and of means 
of expression, failure to apply grammatical 
and rhetorical rules, distaste for the 
classics and for all worth-while reading 
born of lifeless study of notes and dates— 
words, words, words—to the teacher, we 
say, THe Digest, with its tremendous 
pedagogical possibilities, supplies very 
much material for thought and a wide 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 
OF QUALITY, VALUE 
AND VARIETY 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FiFTH AVENUE & 37" STREET 
New YoRK 











it’s Just as If You Had an Orange 
si Tree Outside Your Dining 


iif¢ 





The oranges you get under the Sealdsweet 
trademark are as pure, juicy, sweet xs 
and full flavored as if you had picked a 
them from your own orange grove. 


Sealdsweet Oranges 


They have been picked, cleaned 
and packed into boxes by white- 
gloved workers. Sealdsweet or- 
anges are grown by members of 
the Florida Citrus Exchange and 
marketed by this co-operative 
organization of grove owners. 


Sealdsweet Grapefruit 


Are of the same superiority and 
are grown by the same persons. Try some 
this year—the Sealdsweet kind. 
Illustrated booklet telling how to use and 
serve them mailed free to any address. 
Ask your dealer for Sealdsweet oranges 


and grapefruit. He can get them 
for you—urge him to do so. 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
627 Citizens Bank Bidg., Tampa, Fla. 

































Let Us Present 
Edgeworth, 
Mr. Pipe-Smoker 


When you have been presented with a sample 
package of Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco, 
and have tried it—the chances are you will 
feel glad to have met Edgeworth. 

It is the kind of tobacco that pleases the— 
we were about to say the particular pipe- 
smoker—but “‘pipe-crank” expresses it better 
if it doesn’t give offense. 

Men smoke Edgeworth because they like 
it—not because it’s an easy brand to ask 
for, which it isn’t, and not because it is a 
popular, sold everywhere, every body-smokes- 
it brand. 

As a matter of fact, Edgeworth may never 
be the largest selling pipe tobacco. Most 
pipe-smokers work up to Edgeworth. Those 
who do like it, like it so well that there is 
small chance of their ever smoking any 
other kind. 

If there is any chance at all that you will 
like Edgeworth, it will cost you nothing to 
find out. ; 

If you will send us your name and address 
and the address of the store where you buy 
most of your tobacco, a sample of Edgeworth 
Smoking Tobacco will be sent to you. 

Better ask us for the 
sample. If the flavor of 
Edgeworth appeals to 
you, you might as well 
begin to smoke it now 
as later. 























One thing the sample 
will prove. Edgeworth 
does not taste just like 
all other tobaccos. 


If you are kind 
of yearning for the 
right tobacco, 
Edgeworth may 
be it. You will 
know when you 
have tried the 
sample. 
Edgeworth 
comes in two 
forms, Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed, and is on sale practi- 
cally everywhere. Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed also goes well in a hand-made ciga- 
rette. It is slightly: milder in a cigarette 
than in a pipe. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is made in compact, 
rather good-looking rectangular plugs, and 
cut by thin, keen blades into even slices. 
Packed in a box, you would hardly know that 
it was cut at all to look at it. One of these 
slices rubbed up in the hands will just fill the 
average pipe. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
is made exactly the same as the Plug Slice, 
but is rubbed up before packing and comes 
from the tin ready for the pipe. Please let 
us know whether you would prefer to sample 
the Plug Slice or the Ready-Rubbed. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket-size tin, 50c for 
large tin, $1.00 for handsome humidor pack- 
age. Edgeworth Plug Slice is lic, 25c, 50c 
and $1.00. Mailed prepaid where no dealer 
can supply, but except in a few isolated cases 
all dealers have it. 

Write to Larus & Bro. Co., 5 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was estab- 
lished in 1877, and besides Edgeworth makes 
several other brands of smoking tobacco, 
including the well-known Qboid — granulated 
plug—a great favorite with smokers for 
many years. 

To Retail Tobacco Mercnanis—If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Co. will .gladly send you a one or 
two dozen carton of any size of the Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel 
post at same price you would pay jobber. 
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ESCAPE AND CAPTURE UNDERSEA 


HE escapades of submarines fre- 

quently arouse considerable anger in 
the breasts of landsmen. There is some- 
thing in the necessarily sly approach of the 
undersea boat, her stealthy discharge of a 
deadly torpedo, and her immediate dis- 
appearance beneath the surface of the sea, 
that seems to them not quite fair fighting. 
But, unless we condemn that form of craft 
out of hand as an unfair weapon, we should, 
to be quite just, be a trifle lenient in our 
judgment and consider the circumstances 
under which submariners fight. For the 
most part they are most closely confined, 
with limited supplies of food, drink, and es- 
pecially air. They are in the center of a 
maze of the most delicate mechanism, and 
the failure of a rod or a cog may mean 
their doom. And if they face death, it is 
never the seaman’s death or the landsman’s 
death. It is the slow, absolutely certain 
extinction of the rat - trap 
Something of the proper sort of under- 


— suffocation. 


standing of the submarine’s physical and 
psychological state may be gained from 
two thrilling German stories, one of a crew 
that was captured, and the other of a crew 
that escaped. The boat that escaped, says 
the Budapest correspondent of the Associ- 
ated Press, was the U-17, Lieutenant Wen- 
ninger in command, which not long ago sank 
the French steamer Graveline. Off the east 
coast of England this craft ran unawares 
into a British submarine trap, and its 
eventual escape was a rare combination 
of good fortune and good management. 
They had left their base early and were 
already well into the North Sea when the 
commander saw through the periscope a red 
buoy following him. Ten minutes later 
the buoy was still there. He continues the 
story, quoted from the New York Evening 
Post, in his own words: ; 


At this juncture my boat began to roll 
in a most incomprehensible manner. We 
began to rise and sink alternately, the 
steering-gear being apparently out of 
order. Soon afterward I discovered that 
we had encountered a wire netting and 
were hopelessly entangled in it. We had, 
in fact, got into the net of one of the 
hunters surrounding us. 

For an hour and a half the netting 
earried us with it, and altho I made every 
effort to get clear of it, it seemed impossi- 
ble. There was nothing to do but to 
increase the weight in the submarine as 
much as possible so that I might try to 
break the netting. Fortunately, when 
we started I had pumped in from five to 
six tons of water, filling all the tanks. 
I increased the weight of the boat to the 
utmost, and suddenly we felt a shock and 
were clear of the netting. I then de- 
seended as deeply in the water as I could, 
the menometer showing thirty meters. 
We remained under water for eighteen 
hours. When I wanted to ascertain where 
we were, I noticed that my compass was 
out of order. For a time I steered by the 
green color of the water, but at last I had 
to get rid of the ballast in order to rise. 















I then discovered that the menometer con- 
tinued to register the same depth, and was 
also out of order. I had therefore to be 
very careful not to rise too high, and thus 
attract the attention of the torpedo-boats. 

Slowly the periscope rose above the 
surface and I could see the enemy in front 
of me, and toward the left the east coast 
of England. I tried to turn to starboard, 
but the rudder did not work. In conse- 
quence, I had to sink again to the bottom 
of the sea, where I remained for six hours, 
at the end of which time I had succeeded 
in putting the compass in order and also 
in repairing the steering-gear. But upon 
rising this time, we were detected by a 
torpedo-boat, which made straight for us, 
forcing me to descend again. I remained 
submerged for two hours, then turned 
slowly outward and at a distance of some 
fifty meters from the leading enemy craft 
passed toward the open sea. At nine 
o'clock in the evening we were able to rise 
to the surface in safety. 

Stranger still is the story of the U-boat 
that was captured. It has a Jules Verne 
air that is the very breath of mystery and 
was told originally by a 
prisoner in England to 

the London Saturday 

appearing in English in that 
The story is confirmed, declares 


romance. It 
German naval 
a contributor to 
Journal, 
paper. 
the contributor, by two other prisoners, 
also members of the same crew. ‘I do 
not pretend to have told the story here in 
the narrator’s exact words,” he says, ‘‘ but 
in its essentials this story is the same 
story as was told to me.” It appears that 
this U-boat was deploying off the south 
coast of Ireland, and had just sunk a large 
red-funneled steamer with a white band 
under black (which may or may not have 
been the Hesperian). The moment this 
strike was made, the submarine turned 
for a certain part of the neighboring coast, 
where, on the floor of a little bay, they were 
wont to rest when there was chance or 
certainty of destroyers in the neighbor- 
hood. The German’s story of the sue- 
ceeding events is as follows: 


We sat on the silt at the bottom of the 
bay all that night and well on to the next 
day, until the air smelled sour, like the 
sweat of a man suffering from acute 
rheumatism. It is a fearful feeling that 
comes over one when the air in a sub- 
marine gets like that. One’s nerves get 
all on edge, one is opprest with forebodings 
of disaster, and small worries are magni- 
fied a thousandfold. 

If you can appreciate that and bring 
yourself to imagine what a nervous, ap- 
prehensive lot we had become, you will 
be able to realize the sensation in that 
submarine when everybody on board dis- 
tinetly heard the rasping clank of iron on 
the outer skin. 

At Kiel and at Wilhelmshaven they tell 
tales in sailors’ beer-halls, when submarine 
after submarine fails to return and nothing 
is heard of the fate of those on' board, 
of the English trawling for submarines as 
the fishing-boats in the German Ocean 
trawl for flatfish, but with a trawl-net 
made of steel mesh, through which no 
submarine can hope to pass. Such tales 
had been heard by most of us on that 
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Why Pay 5'4 Cents Apiece for Form Letters 
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A man down in Texas received a call from a Multigraph Salesman. 
S “ f ' ”” 4 “ 

Your customer, Mr. F... ., tells me,” said the salesman, “that you send 
1 + i. i a #., ” 

out a lot of Multigraphed letters, but that you don’t own a machine. 
; The Texan threw up his hands. “Then I’ve wasted time and money,” 
; he shouted. “My letters are individually typewritten. Still my customers 
a don’t know the difference.’ He bought a Multigraph. 
: And there isn’t any difference—in quality. There’s a tremendous dif- 
F ference though, in cost. The figures above are from a Multigraph job-shop. 
Firms owning their own Multigraphs make much greater savings. 

) Don’t pay five times as much for your form letters as is necessary. 





Make this test:— 
Send out 500 typewritten letters and 500 Multigraphed, with the same 
text. Puta return card in each. Tabulate the returns. 






MULTIGRAPH SENIOR— 










A hundred to one you'll choose the Multigraph. A complete power driven unit 

7 . for high quality form type- 

| Always ready when you want ee by any of your employees in —— 
the privacy of your own office, the Multigraph soon pays for itself. One 






proof-reading only—not like reading every typewritten letter for corrections. 






Multigraph equipment is fitted into your business. It may include all 
the attachments, such as Automatic Feed, Electric Power Drive, Printing 
Ink Attachment and Signature Device. Or it may be the equipment at 
the top of this page, the Multigraph Junior. A compact, hand-operated 
outfit to suit those who have a moderate amount of form typewriting and 
simple office printing. 

Prices of complete equipment range from $200 to $715, and over. 












Send the Coupon for Information 




















“Shut that window!” 


Jones is making a mad dive for his kiting papers 
Blake has been playing hide-and-seek with dangerous draughts— 





Bateson’s sneezes announce that he already has a head col 
For ALL THIS the remedy is—‘‘Shut That Window!”’ 


How futile! Shutting the windows will keep the papers flat. 
But no man can do his best work without a steady supply of 
pure fresh air. No man can even keep well if he has to sit in 
draughts or work in an overheated, air-polluted room. 
‘Natural’ means of ventilation—open windows, doors, flues, 
chimney—have failed miserably. Some positive mechanical 
system of fan heating and ventilating like the 


urievan 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


Ventilating, Heating and 
Air-Conditioning Systems 


is absolutely necessary if excess sick-leave is to be cut down; 
tired and faltering hands energized; and productior jncreased. 





The Sturtevant System does increase efficiency, and makes satis- 
fied employees. Regardless of weather conditions, it removes or 
supplies air in any desired quantity to every part of a building at 
any or all times. The Sturtevant System is the fan or blower 
system of heating, cooling and ventilating in its perfect form. 


It isa proven dividend-payer in mills, factories, stores, manufac- 
turing and commercial offices. It is found in most of America’s 
best known universities, schools, hotels, 
apartment houses, hospitals, asylums, thea- 
tres, churches and auditorium halls. 





Send for Free Instructive Booklet 
‘Getting Dividends Out of the Air’”’ 


We make satisfactory arrangements with retail dealers for 
handling our small fans 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Dept. 82, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
And All Principal Cities of the World 


Largest Manufacturers of Fans Fetes and Ventilating Sturtevant Ready-to-Run 
Apparatus in the W Portable Ventilating Set 
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submarine, and they had made a great 
impression upon those of us—and it was 
nearly everybody—whose first expedition 
against the enemy it was. 

I was standing under the hatch when 
this happened, and the torpedo-mate was 
facing me and in the act of giving me some 
orders. He stopt dead, looked at me, and 
then turned as if he would go and report 
to the commander, who was in the engine- 
100m. 

Just as he took the first step there came 
a new sound from above, and the torpedo- 
mate stopt with his leg stretched out as he 
made the step. 

The sound was as if some one was tapping 
on the hatch with a hammer. 

“Fetch the Herr Lieutenant-Captain 
quickly,” shouted the torpedo-mate ex- 
citedly, and I started to obey the com- 
mand; but another man anticipated me 
and I stayed. 

The tapping continued — two single, 
sharp taps, then a pause, then two more 
single taps, and so on. 

Yes, it did sound something like that 
iddy, iddy, iddy, iddy—all the time. 

The torpedo-mate became very excited. 
He made a move as if he would mount 
the steps leading to the hatch, changed 
his mind and then bolted in the direction 
of the engine-room. 

That tapping still went on and it sounded 
so uncanny that I felt uneasy in my 
stomach. 

Presently the torpedo-mate came back, 
and the lieutenant-captain was with him 
and I heard them speaking in English. 

The torpedo-mate mounted the steps 
to the hatch, took off his shoe, and with the 
heel gave two single taps on the hatch- 
cover, with an interval between them. 

As soon as he did this the tapping on the 
outside stopt, but reeommenced a moment 
afterward with a change in the sound. 

Yes, that is right: Iddy, pause, umpty, 
iddy, iddy, umpty, pause, iddy, umpty, 
umpty, iddy, pause, iddy, umpty, iddy, 
iddy, pause, umpty, umpty, umpty, pause, 
iddy, iddy, iddy, pause, iddy, iddy, pause, 
iddy, iddy, iddy, umpty, pause, iddy. 

When the tapping ceased the torpedo- 
mate held out the book to me so that I 
could pass it to the commanding officer; 
but he waved it away, and then told the 
torpedo-mate to ‘‘read it.” 

As near as I can remember, the torpedo- 
mate read as follows, in English: ‘ Ex- 

t > 
plosives charge fixt to your hull and con- 
nected by wire to destroyer above. Chain 
attached to your periscope, with other end 
round steam-winch. You can not ge taway. 
WwW ill you surrender or be blown up?”’ 

“Read it again,’ said the lieutenant- 
captain, speaking like a dazed and in- 
credulous man. 

The torpedo-mate read it again, slowly 
and emphatically, as if to give each word 
time to sink into the commanding officer’s 
mind. When he had finished he added a 
word of hisown. That-word was: ‘‘ Diver.” 

There was some excitement in the sub- 
marine in the minutes that followed. The 
lieutenant-captain took counsel with the 
other officers in whispers, and at last told 
the torpedo-mate to signal on the hatch 
that we would surrender. 

The signal of surrender was made with 
the heel of the torpedo-mate’s shoe, and 
a reply was tapped out from above. 

‘Rise to the surface, and remember 
that if you sink the boat you will go down 
with it,” the torpedo-mate read out. 

The lieutenant-captain sadly gave tho 














The 


necessary orders, and presently we were 
on the surface, the hatch was opened, 
and | followed the officers and the torpedo- 
mate on deck. 

There, almost alongside us, was a big 
destroyer, with her guns trained on us; 
and there, sitting on our hull, with an 
arm cuddling our periscope, was the 
figure of a man in diving dress, dangling 
a bit of heavy chain in his hand. 

But there was no sign of any explosive 
attached to the hull. 

**Down below,” said the lieutenant-cap- 
tain, making a move toward the hatch. 

‘*Please stay where you are,” said a 
polite voice from the destroyer, as the 
men lining the side leveled their rifles at us. 

“*Swindled!”’ said the lieutenant-captain, 
with a hopeless movement of his hands. 

The destroyer edged alongside and we 
were ordered to come on board. 

“The captain is engaged for a moment,” 
said a young officer, waving his hand to 
where the diver was being extracted from 
his diving dress. ‘‘He will introduce 
himself presently.” 


A NEW GERMAN ALLY OF THE AIR 
KROPLANE-FIGHTING, as has been 
£°% often said, has become one of the 
most fascinating games of modern warfare, 
and it is played like a game by the men 
of both sides, with all courtesy toward the 
foe and strict observance of the unwritten 
laws that govern it. The appearance, 
therefore, of the new Fokker aeroplane, 
more formidable than any winged: weapon 
yet flown by the Allies, while it is said 
to have disturbed the House of Commons 
and caused expressions of grave appre- 
hension throughout parliamentary England, 
was welcomed heartily by the Allied air- 
men. The first glimpse of this new plane 
brought a thrill of pleased expectancy to 
In this game that is played 
constantly for such huge stakes, a new 


their camps. 


entry means more than mere novelty. On 
the opponent’s side steps are at once taken 
to study the new machine’s make-up and 
mode of operation, and studying a Fokker 
that is bristling with machine guns is by no 
The basis of 
the Fokker was the invention, in 1911, of a 
young Dutchman. 
structed then was not accepted by the 


means an easy occupation. 
The machine he con- 


English Army because of its faulty com- 
position, being overweighted with ‘‘in- 
stability’ 


’ 


herent mechanism. In its 
present form, however, these devices have 
been eliminated, and the whole con- 
struction Other 
details that the air-spies have discovered 
are given in a dispatch to the Philadelphia 


immensely simplified. 


Public Ledger: 


In general appearance these planes are 
almost exact copies of the French Morane 
monoplane. Most of the Fokkers are 
equipped with rotary engines, which give 
about 110 to 120 horse-power, and conse- 
quently the Fokker can be forced through 
the air at a tremendous speed and can 
climb at an alarming rate. Those flown by 
Immelmann and Blocke, the German star 
aviators, are fitted with engines of the fixt- 
cylinder motor-car type of 150 horse-power 
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“and It Has A Robbins & Myers Motor” 


That statement has sold many a motor driven machine 
and has insured efficient service afterthe sale was made 
—complete satisfaction on both sides of the counter. 


Dealers in motor driven equipment 
know that Robbins & Myers Motors 
set a service standard — that these 
motors are the result of over 20 
years expert motor experience—that 
when they say ‘“‘Robbins & Myers’’ 
it means something. 


Users of motors and motor driven 
equipment specify ‘‘Robbins & Myers’’ 
when they want motors for exact, 
continuous service. They know that 
motors are not made better. 


Makers of the best motor driven 
equipment know that Robbins & Myers 
Motors give service that measures up 
to the quality of their own product. 


(Note: We will gladly submit sam- 
ple motors to. manufacturers, and 
will quote on quantity lots.) Over fifty 
thousand power users — from one- 
man ‘shops to giant plants —- have 
adopted Robbins & Myers Motors 
because of their day-in-and-day-out 
dependability. 


Robbins & Myers sizes range from 
1-40 to 20 horsepower. Whatever 
the power need in these sizes there 
is a Robbins & Myers Motor that 
anticipates and meets it. 


The name itself guarantees service 
and economy. It is a safe guide in 
motor buying. 


For Electrical Dealers and Contractors 


The Robbins & Myers line of mo- 
tors gives double satisfaction — to you 
and to your customers. The guarantee 
protects you both. 

And the advertising helps you sell. 
This year Robbins & Myers Motors 


will be advertised more extensively 
than ever. Sales are made through 
R & M dealers. We help dealers 
in every way. 

Write today for bulletins, prices 
and discounts. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, Springfield, O. 


New York Philadelphia 
Chi 


Cincinnati icago 


St. Louis 


Cleveland 


an Francisco 


Rochester 


The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 
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to 160 horse-power, and the planes have a 
speed of more than 100 miles an hour. 

Most of these machines carry a passenger 
in front, who works a machine gun, but 
others, including those of the two star air- 
men, have a gun fixt on top of the engine 
and firing through the propellor or rather 
the tractor screw. In this case the gun is 
aimed by steering the whole plane to suit, 
like Judson’s flatiron gunboat in Kipling’s 
story. 

The favorite method of attack is for the 
Fokker to get up high, about 1,500 feet or 
so, and hang around till one of the Allies’ 
machines appears in sight below. Then, if 
of the fixt-gun type, the Fokker stands 
on its head and dives straight for its 
victim, loosing off a stream of bullets as 
soon as it gets within range. 

By making the descent ever so slightly 
spiral, the straight stream of bullets be- 
comes a cone of fire with its apex at the 
"THE GREAT Edison factories were swept by fire in December, 1914, i Og gun and with the victim inside, so that 

because the wooden sash offered no resistance to the rapid spread of : whichever way the Allies’ machine tries 
the flames. Then and there, Edison determined to use steel sash exclu- . . 
sively in the future. He started an investigation of every kind of steel to escape it must pass through that cone. 

When the Fokker gets close to the enemy, 


sash made. The two best makes were chosen for the final test. 
A brick furnace was built and the two sash put on opposite sides with a blazing fire be- | if he is not already hit, it approaches 








tween them. The fire raged for fifty-five minutes. THE UNITED STEEL SASH showed 
not a sign of weakness. In the competitive sash, several lights of glass dropped. 
As a result of this test, Thomas Edison decided upon UNITED STEEL SASH, and in 
rebuilding his factories, all the windows were fitted with permanent, fireproof UNITED 
STEEL SASH, of standard design. 
of fire 


UN : TED STEEL SAS Hi | If pursued, the Fokker is very quick in its 


controls and is able to dodge like a rabbit. 
UNITED STEEL SASH are not only fireproof and permanent, but they afford ample | 
daylight and splendid weather protection. They increase the efficiency of employees by 


directly from behind, firing straight along 
the body so as to have the pilot, pas- 
senger, tanks, and engine all in one line 



















providing good light and plenty of fresh air, without drafts. 

UNITED STEEL SASH have these exclusive features: Continuous I-beam members 
unweakened by cutting or punching; double circular contact around ventilators; continuous | 
bearing section for glass; simplified glazing, etc., etc. UNITED STEEL SASH include all 
types of pivoted and sliding sash, continuous sash, partitions, doors, casements, etc. All | ft 
are superior in weight, strength and workmanship. half the truth. Company loves misery, 


Write for our free Sash Book and get full information. and especially the company in which you 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 


DEPT. S-36, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


TRUSSEL 
STEEL 
fe Part of the Edison Plant after , 
repairs. All windows filte 
with United Steel Sash 
aS ganinaaan : 


GLOOM FILMS 


HAT misery loves company is only 


may find yourself any evening that you 
choose to visit the nearest moving-picture 







theater. “Gloom Films” are always 





Bt - . . 
welcomed and received with an apparent 





ecstasy of lugubriousness on the part of 






the audience. ‘'Gloom Films” are good 
business, next to adventure and Charlie 





Chaplin comedy, and the managers are 





busily turning out more and more reels of 





heart-breaking tragedy every day. But 
the point that Miss Elene Foster makes, in 
a story for the New York Tribune, is that 
all the misery that the crowds behold on 
the screen is not pure make-believe. Miss 


Foster was recently compelled to act the 





part of the tragic figure in a tenement 
ee : drama, and she speaks feelingly. Any 








We invite our E laurels that those who see her picture may 

For the readers’ attention : wish to extend were doubly earned. She 
to announcements © acted misery, and she experienced misery. 

|| of specialinterest to © It began with a telephone-call. ‘“‘If you 

Garden | owners of gardens : want to try acting for the movies,”’ said 

|| and home grounds the voice of a director friend, ‘‘be at the 





onfirst page infront 


and 402 and 403. 


The most beautiful book published on the 
subject of Roses and Rose-growing. ITllus- 
trated with over 70 full-page plates in color 


Fort Lee Ferry at eight o’clock to-morrow 


morning with a cotton-flannel nightgown.” 


and half-tone, and embracing within its pages J = : Ayer Fae attrac- This was Sunday night! And, as Miss 

a vast fund of practical ee : tive of erings by : Foster admits, the article mentioned is 
Rose selection andevery phase of Rose culture. J — many of Ameri- — yet : : : 

. . : , . - & difficult to find in the range of her ac- 

By. H. H. Thomas, author of * ‘The Ideal Gar cas leading horti- = : : : 

den,” “The Garden at Home,” etc. : quaintance. Still, one was procured (it 


cultural specialists. 


In addition to the stitial beautiful pictures = s myved sever: a sacs sms F afte 
which the book contains, the practical section = Send for the cata- 2 proved several siz« Std small), and after 
gives full and complete guidance in : logs and booklets — two hours of traveling, the actress faced 
How to Plant How to Care For How to Perfect |” _ and begin planning © the director. Her directions were brief: 


arious Types of Roses Covering Prac- 
tically every Variety Known. 


12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. Average Carriage Charges, 1 2c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


_ for the Spring. 
Garden Department 


'| The Literary Digest 


“Did you get the flannel nightgown? 
Good! You’re a poor woman, forty-five 
years old, and you’re very sick in bed. 
You have two children. Maybe you die 
I’m not sure about that. Sey, Jim” (this 
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to a perspiring individual who was rushing 
madly about shrieking orders), ‘“‘this is 
Miss Foster. I told you about her. She’s 
the sick woman. She dies, doesn’t she 
or does she?” 
‘**T dunno,’ 


’ 


answered Jim, pulling at a 
hit of scenery. “It don’t make no differ- 
ence whether she dies or not. She can 
easy die without changin’ her make-up.” 

“That’s the director for this picture,” 
explained my friend. ‘‘He’s a queer duck. 
Used to be a wild-animal trainer. Isn’t so 
much on stage-craft as he is on discipline. 
He makes the animals get into line, 
you bet!” 


Haste in preparing for her work inspired 
by this announcement proved a mistake, 
for altho she was costumed (after a struggle 
with the child’s-size nightgown) and made 
up within half an hour of her arrival, her 
scene did not arrive until five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Finally, however, “All ready 
for the sick woman and her children,” 
and Miss Foster and two rather unpleasant 
sereen children made their way into the 
seene under the great lighting apparatus. 
We read on: 


I remembered something about dying 
with boots on as I climbed in between the 
yellow sheets and laid my weary head on 
the canary-colored pillow. What a pity the 
camera would not reproduce the color- 
scheme—the yellow sheets, the pink-and- 
white-striped gown, and the deathly pallor 
and blue shadowed eyes of the victim! 

The children were placed on the floor at 
the foot of the bed, where they assumed the 
sad expression proper for children about to 
lose a parent. The stage-director turned 
to me. ” 

‘*‘Where’s your husband, madam?” he 
inquired. 

I was taken by surprize. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” 
‘Have I a husband?” 

‘**Sure you havea husband. Call the sick 
woman’s husband.”” This was addrest to 
a stage-hand. 

‘*All ready for the sick woman’s hus- 
band!”’ shrieked the boy. 

In answer to the summons a tall, cadaver- 
ous-looking individual appeared in the 
doorway. 

‘‘Am I him?” he asked in a quiet, dis- 
interested, and ungrammatical way. 

“Sure you are!”’ bellowed the director. 
“Allready now! You stand leaning against 
the footboard. Say, I didn’t tell yer to 
drape yerself, did I?) I jest said ‘lean.’ 
All right. Now look sad. Yer wife’s awful 
bad, but she ain’t as bad as she’s goin’ to 
be, so save yer saddest expression for the 
death-scene. Gee! You are a sad-looking 
guy, all right.. ’Tain’t what you'd call 
exactly a jollification, is it, Bill? Maybe 
we'd oughter save some of this ’ere gloom 
fer later—what do you think? Say, can yer 
turn on more gloom fer the finish, do yer 
think?” 

We all assured him that this was but a 
feeble hint of the gloom we had within us. 
He seemed satisfied and turned to me with 
another question: 

‘*Where’s your doctor?” 

“T have no idea. Have I a doctor? 
Great Scott! Was I to be held responsible 
for the entire cast? 

‘Sure you have a doctor! Did yer think 
you'd be sick in bed an’ goin’ ter die an’ not 


I answered. 
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The Victor Talking Machine Company, of Camden, 
N. J., comprising many enormous factories, is one of the 
finest examples of big business efficiency and progressive- 
ness that is known to the industrial world—that these 
buildings are practically walled-in with Lupton Steel 
Sash proves conclusively that the advantages obtained 
through natural lighting and ventilating are worth secur- 
ing, and that these products are best suited, every point 
considered, to gain the desired results. 

The same may be said in reference to the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa.; Carnegie Steel 
Company; Edgar Thompson Works; Duquesne Steel 
Works; Youngstown Works, Cleveland, Ohio; Central 
Moran Sugar Company, Havana, Cuba; B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; Imperial Railway of 
Japan; Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Mazda Lamp Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio; Mississippi River Power Company, Keokuk, 
lowa; Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Lines West, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Willys-Overland Compan, , Toledo, Ohio; and hundreds of other con- 
cerns—all representative of the finest of modern building construction. 

The master minds that are back of such great business opera- 
tions have made economy a science—men of such size are never 
misled by “‘first costs’’—they are far more concerned about the 
cost of maintenance, durability and efficiency—a searching 
analysis is made to determine the economical value of every 
appliance before installation. 

The Lupton Daylighting and Ventilating Products, including 
many designs of Steel Sash, Special Construction, Partitions, 
Doors, etc., have been chosen by such men—and by leading Archi- 
tects and Engineers—their verdict has been our success. 

Lupton Service awaits your problems—they will be solved by 
experts without the slightest obligation. 

The Lupton Catalogue No. 8, a veritable text book on Day- 
lighting and Natural Ventilation with interesting illustrations, 

mailed upon request. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Agate and Tulip Streets, Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


Chicago New York Pittsburgh Detroit 





This Man Earned Success 


He is R. L. Boone of Virginia, one of the 
3,792 men who averaged in profits 

$6.23 per 7 hour day 
selling ‘‘Wear-Ever"’ aluminum ware. Mr. 
Boone says, “I gained valuable experience 
and made $2.35 an hour.” This same road to 
success is open to you. For particulars write 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept. H, New Kensington, Pa. 


WHAT 15° WILL DO 


The little matter of 28e in stamps will bring you the Path- 
finderfor 13 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder is anillustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation's Capital, for the Nation ; a pa- 
per that gives all the news of the world and that tells the truth 
and only the truth; nowin its 22d year. This paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse; it costs but$iayear. If you want 
to keep posted on what is going on in the world, at the least ex- 
pense of time or money, this isyour means. Ifyou want a pa- 
per in your home whichis sincere, reliable, entertaining, whole- 
some, the inderis yours. Ifyou would appreciate a pa- 
e . S per which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is at 
Try for preventing rust on any metal surface. last. Send only 15c to show that you enigbelibe such Qs 
Tri ; and we will send the on pro! a weeks. The 
Trial bofle sent free. 3 1 N 1 ol u co, 15c does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends. 
\ 


42 KAH. Broadway, New York ! ithe Pathfinder, 36 D St., Washington, D.C. / 














«2-in-One” is a household oil, 
lubricating, cleaning, polishing 


and preventing rust — 





Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, 
guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning and polish- 
ing any furniture; fine pianos, old tables, etc. 
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UT WITH THEM !—they cost too 
° much money, and give too little 
light, while for each dollar’s worth of current 
EDISON MAZDA LAMPS give three times 
as much light. Stop this useless waste now 
—this spring—replace al/ your carbon lamps 
with the new lamps of triple economy— 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


Made in U. S. A. and backed by Mazda Service 











Remember, EDISON MAZDAS give you three times 
the amount of light for the same money, or the usual 
amount of light for three times as long! 

The commonly used household size costs 27c. Get them 
of your local lighting company or nearest Edison Agent. 


Fix in mind the Be sure the MAZDA lamps you buy bear the name 


name EDISON EDISON MAZDA. 
MAZDA. Re- 


fuse lamps with EDISON LAMP WORKS 


a loop as below 
;* , ! 
they re wasteful : General Sales Office, Harrison, N. Agencies Everywhere 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 























The Sovereigns and Statesmen of Europe— rubtision 


Russia 
France 
Austria 
Bulgaria 
Servia 
Belgium 
Greece 
Italy 
Turkey 
Germany 
England 
Etc. 

Etc. 





INTIMATE PEN PORTRAITS OF THE MEN WHO WILL DECIDE THE 
MAKING OF THE NEW EUROPE 
By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 
Author of “Memories of Forty Years,” “The Royal Marriage Market,” etc., etc. 

In this work the Princess gives her impressions of ‘‘Sovereigns and 
Statesmen” with a critical eye upon personality, temperament, and 
character. Her main idea circles around the days which will see the 
close of the present war and the discussions from which will evolve the 
arrangements forming the basis of the Peace Treaty. 

Her pen lacks none of its candor or incisive satire, and throughout 
the running sequence of comment and anecdote is a linking of thought 
which shows that the Princess has in clear view her aim to convey to 
her readers sharply focused portraits of the men who will have the 
making of the new Europe in their hands. 

Illustrated with Photogravures. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.66 
ALL BOOKSTORES OR 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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have a doctor? Say, Bill, all ready for the 
sick woman’s doctor?”’ 

“* All ready for the sick woman’s doctor!” 
shrieked Bill. 

A good-looking young chap with a merry 
twinkle in his eye answered the eall. 1 
liked him at once. I felt that dying would 
not be the sad experience that [ had feared 
if this young man was to count my pulse. 
Furthermore, I straightway decided to 
prolong the agony as long as possible. 

The stage-director was speaking: 

‘*Sit down there by the bed. Put yer bag 
on the floor. Take the sick woman’s hand. 
You come in an’ set down an’ ask her how 
she feels to-day. You feel her pulse. 
She says she’s worse, an’ you say, ‘Did 
you take your medicine?’ an’ she says 
she did. Then, husband, you speak up 
an’ say, ‘It don’t seem to do her any 
good.’ An’ you kids look sad, ready ter 
cry (but don’t really ery till later, y’under- 
stand?). Then you, doctor, you look kinder 
discouraged an’ reach fer yer bag, an’ jes: 
then, Mme. Menova, you come in an’ 
speak cheerful-like to the Gloom family, 
an’ give the woman the fruit, an’ take off 
yer coat an’ open a drawer an’ git a big 
apron out of it an’ put it on an’ begin to 
slick up the house. Of course, you husband 
and you kids’ll have ter git in a lot of side 
looks an’ expressions an’ all that; yer 
ean fill in ad lib., y’understand. All right. 
Let’s rehearse it. Lean on the bed there. 
You kids git a sad expression on yer mugs. 
Come on now. All ready, doctor.” 

The doctor entered. He seated himself 
according to directions. He turned to 
the bed. 

‘And how are you to-day, my good 
woman?” he asked. 

I pulled a long face and wearily turned 
my head on the yellow pillow and answered 
with the proper degree of gloom, ‘‘ Worse.” 

‘You have been sick in bed now for six 
months,” he continued, ‘‘ad libbing,” ac- 
cording to instructions. ‘Did you run 
down to the river and take that cold 
plunge this morning as I told you?” 

This, said with a perfectly professional 
air, was entirely too much for my sense of 
humor, and I lifted my weary head and 
roared with laughter. No one else ap- 
parently appreciated the situation. The 
stage-director was very angry, and reproved 
us in no gentle manner for wasting his 
time and that of the assembled multitude. 
Gloom settled once more on family and 
friends. 

We repeated the scene, this time with 
sobriety, tho it was a severe strain on my 
risibles when Mme. Menova walked in, 
laden with large red apples for a woman 
who had been in bed for six months. 

“See what I’ve brought you,’’ she 
chirped. ‘‘ Lovely red apples.” 

The wicked doctor winked with the eye 
farthest removed from the director, but I 
kept my face straight and wearily replied: 

‘Thank you, lady. The children will 
enjoy them.” 

She took the hint and gave them to my 
offspring, and they immediately fell to 
quarreling over the fruit. This called 
down the wrath of the director, and I had 
hopes that he would remember his animal- 
training days and give them their just 
deserts. But no; he confined his punish- 
ment to seathing remarks, which hadn't 
the slightest effect upon the little dears. 
Mme. Menova then took the matter into 
her own hands. Her fiery temper rose to 
its highest pitch, and, reaching over my 
prostrate form, she administered resound- 
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ing smacks on each little innocent cheek, 
and order was restored. 

‘All right—'nough fer that scene,” 
the director. ‘‘Now lights! Begin!” 


said 


The action just deseribed is repeated 
benefit of the camera, 
that the director 
But the sufferings of 
Gloom 


The 


for the and so 


satisfactorily has no 
to make. 
the sick lady are not yet ended. 


comment 


can never be too gloomy, apparently. 
director continues: 


“Now we'll git on ter the next. Stay in 
bed, madam. No more need for you, doc- 
tor. You’ve done yer worst—the woman's 
dyin’. Now, folks, listen. This is where 
husband has lost his job. See? You kids 
are cryin’. Ye’r’ hungry. Pa’s lost his job 
an’ ma’s dyin’. Gee, that oughter be 
cnough ter make even youse ery! You, 
sick woman, turn yer head an’ close yer 
eyes. You're about ready ter cash in. 
Get me? Now turn on the real gloom. 
Give us the sob stuff. Husband, rest yer 
head on yer hand. So! It’s all up with 
you. Misery’s your middle name! Get 
me? Now, Mme. Menova, you come in. 
You go straight to old Father Killjoy an’ 
put yer hand on his shoulder an’ say: 
‘Cheer up, the worst is yet to come!’ 
Ask him what’s the matter. He tells 
yer he’s lost his job, an’ you ask him who 
his boss is, an’ he says, ‘Mr. Moore.’ Then 
you say, ‘Not Mr. Charles Moore, of Wall 


Street?’ an’ he nods. You say: ‘He’s my 
best friend. He has a kind heart. I will 
get him to give you back your job.’ See?” 


(From which I gathered that if the flirt 
had a soul, the victim of her wiles had a 
heart which beat with kindness under his 
florid waistcoat.) 

‘Then you go to the bed an’ take a good 
look at Mother Gloom,”’ the director went 
on. ‘She don’t move. You look closer. 
Nothin’ doin’. You touch her hand. It’s 
cold! Then you get the i-dea. She’s 
croaked! Now you gotter break the news 
to father. See? You go to him and help 
him outer his chair an’ steer him ter the bed 
ter view the remains. See? That’s it. 
Now, you, father, you break down an’ fall 
on yer knees beside her an’ kiss her hand. 
Great! Say, Bill, lamp this! Ain’t that 
some hot little death-scene? That’s sob 
stuff all right. They'll eat it up. Come 
on, now, folks! Lights! Come on, now; 
turn on the gloom. Let ’er go!” 

And so I died at last in the most ap- 
proved and heartrending fashion. 

Cold, hungry, and weary with the long 
day of waiting, I got into my hat and coat 
and hurried into the street. The world was 
perfectly black. I stumbled through a jet- 
black wilderness in what I judged to be the 
direction of the trolley. I had collided 
with a man, a tree, and a telegraph-post, 


when a cheerful voice called out from 
behind: 
“Wait a minute, Mrs. Gloom. You'd: 


better take my arm. You will be able to 
see all right in a few minutes. It’s the 
lights. I used to be like that when I first 
did pictures.” 

It was the good-looking doctor with a 
sense of humor. His diagnosis was correct. 
By the time that I had reached the trolley- 
line my sight was quite normal again. 

It was ten o’clock when I reached home. 
Penelope called to me as I opened the door. 

“Tt’s about time,’”’ she said. ‘‘ You must 
be dead.” 

“T am,” I feebly replied. 
I’ve croaked!” 


“Quite dead. 
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Afraid of Falling Sparks? 


Then your roof fails in a vital feature. 
Sparks should fall as harmless as rain. They 
do on roofs of Neponset Twin Shingles. 


Yet there is no sacrifice of appearance. 
Neponset Twin Shingles— soft gray, red 
or green — give the appearance of finest 

’ slate at about half the cost. Their double width cuts 
the cost of laying and lessens cracks and _nail-holes. 


As to durability: They 
are made of the same ma- 
terials as our famous Paroid 


terials are what you get in 
a Neponset Twin Shingle 
Roof. 


Roofing. Hundreds of Write for FREE Booklet 
single layer Paroid roofs ‘Repairing and Building”—for 
laid 18 years ago (when it full information concerning Ne- 


ponset Shingles; Proslate Shin- 
gles (Red or Green) ; also Ne- 
ponset Wall Board, Paroid Roof- 
ing, Neponset Building Papers, 
Neponset Floor Covering. 


BIRD & SON (es. 1795) 225 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 


Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Building New York 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


was introduced) are still in 
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perfect condition. 
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Decide for 
ourself if this 
can help 
you. 
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FREE 
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Just Published. 
The latest, greatest Single Volume 
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Cloth, 326 pp. $1.00 net; postave 12c. 
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Rifles and Ammunition. Forsportsmen, 
manufacturers, army and navy men. 
By two well-known experts. Illus. $6 net 
Funk & Wagnalls (o., New York 














Dangerous Indigestion 


Indigestion, Constipation and the more serious ills to which they lead are so 
common and cause so much needless pain and suffering that Dr. John Harvey Kel- 
logg has written a book telling how to prevent and remedy such disorders. The 
greatest living authority on o an digestion here ome you the results of 

forty years’ of the Battle Creek Sanita- 
rium where he has studied — treated thousands of cases of indigestion 
and resulting ills. “Colon Hygiene” is a book of te -not theo- 
ries. Do you want to renew your energy and stamina, stop suffering 
from headaches and backaches, have clear eyes, a smoot! 
skin, and. feel the exhilaration of real good health tingling thru 
your ? If so, send this ie gomnen now for a free examina- 
tion !of this wrleodk k. Learn how easy it is to live life 
anew—to acquire d bod dominant personality that comes 
good health—to become suffused we the j the for of 
Alll this, and more, you may Selon : 
400 » Which pod. will bring to 
you. This free examination offer is limited, so send 
the coupon now before it is wn. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 
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Experience 


has taught good nurses, cooks and 
housekeepers everywhere the great 
value of 


Baker’s Cocoa 


Y, One of the best known writers on die- 
tetics says of cocoa: 





“It is a perfect 
food, as whole- 
someas delicious, 
a beneficent re- 
storer of exhaust- 
ed power; but its 
quality must be 
good and it must 
be carefully pre- 
pared. It is high- 
ly nourishing and 
easily digested, 
and is fitted to 
repair wasted 
strength, pre- 
serve health and 
prolong life.” 
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7 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Write for How To 

Obtain a Patent, List 

of Patent Buyers and 

Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 








It’s a Shame 


to drive ordinary nails 
or tacks into your 
newly-papered walls. 
Have you ever tried 


MOORE PUSH-PINS § 


and other Moore Push devices for 
hanging your pictures? They will save 
your walls. The sharp steel points 
scarcely make a sanrk: 

The transparent glass Push-Pins are 
neat and dainty. They're just the thing for 
sence silk-corded calendars, pennants, 

etc. ou simply push them r 
in with your fingers. 2 sizes. 10c emeket 
‘or your heavy pictures, hallracks, ete., 
weighing up to [00 Ibs., use Moore Push- 
less Hangers—the Hanger with the Twist. 

4 sizes. 10c per packet. 

At stationery, hardware, Woolworth and 
stores or send 1oc for samples and illus- 
"Ve-25 trated booklet: How to Place Your Pictures. 
(°° MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 104 Berkley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PRESCRIBING “CONSCRIPTO” 


HE cure for the run-down nation and 
the run-down business man is ‘‘Con- 
seripto.” At least, so Mr. Strunsky, of the 


| New York Evening Post, interprets the 
| recommendation of Senator Chamberlain, 


of Oregon, who recently said of ‘‘Con- 
secripto” (which is nothing after all but 
the old familiar ‘‘ conscription,” or compul- 
sory military training, in patent-medicine 
form) that it would “‘ prolong the life of the 
average American several years,”’ and that 
“the men themselves would be greatly 
benefited by the exercise and training.” 
Mr. Strunsky writes a letter to a repre- 
sentative citizen, ‘‘Mr. Jones,’ advocating 
this splendid specific, and bolstering up his 


| recommendation with much fanciful fact 
| and factlike faney. For 


example, he 
quotes answers received in a poll of the 


international press on the question of 


Conscripto. In answer to his appeal the 
foreign papers cabled as follows: 


Berlin Tageblatt: *‘Germany rapidly being 
reorganized basis of Conscripto nothing 
else left Consecripto admirable substitute 
bread butter milk cheese sausage.” 

Paris Matin: ‘‘Loyally adhere Chateau- 
briand’s [Note: Telegrapher’s error for 
Chamberlain’s] admirable specific people of 
France may not get Alsace-Lorraine always 
ean look forward Conscripto.”’ 

Petrograd Invalid: ‘‘Conscripto excel- 
lent soothing effect foolish people clamoring 
democracy.” 

Vienna Zeitung: ‘‘Paper supprest this 
morning editor in jail censor’s kind per- 
mission say hurrah Conscripto.”’ 

Tokyo Kokumin: ‘‘ Honorable Chamber- 
lain greatest benefactor humanity Japan 
ever grateful Conscripto.” 


On second thought there is a sinister 
ambiguity in the Kokumin’s dispatch, but 
this Mr. Strunsky explains by giving us 
secret stock of informa- 


“ec 


a morsel from his 
tion’”’—a summary of a recent meeting of 
the Mikado’s Cabinet in Tokyo. We read: 


Tus Mrxapo: The blessing of the Sacred 
Chrysanthemum on you all. 

Au: We thank with prostrations. 

Tue MrxKapo: Our Celestial peace of 
mind is disturbed by news that the people 
of America are preparing Preparedness. 
Is this true? 

Tue Minister or War: It is 
Heaven Born. 

Tue MrKapo: Against whom? 

Tue MINISTER OF THE Navy: Against 
England, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, 
Spain, Turkey, Holland, Luxemburg, An- 
dorra, and Japan, O Pride of the Never- 
fading Lotus. 

Ture Mrxapo: You needn’t get down on 
your knees every time you answer. I am 
in a hurry. How big an army are they 
planning? 

Tue Minister or War: Serenity, any- 
where from 137,000 men to 5,000,000 men. 

Tue MrxKapo: As definite as all that? 
My Imperial fears are somewhat allayed. 
How are they going to organize their army? 

Tue Minister or War: On the German 
model, or the English model, or the French 
model, or the Greco-Roman model, or 
catch-as-catch-can, O Effulgent Terror of 


true, 








Malefactors. But many people like the 
Swiss model. 

Tue Mrxapo: Why Switzerland? 
very much like America? 

Tue Minister or Currous INFoRMA- 
TION: Majesty, it is. Switzerland has 
3,831,220 inhabitants, and the United 
States has only 96,168,780 more. When 
you stand in Switzerland you can look down 
into Italy, Germany, France, and Austria; 
and when you stand in the United States 
you could look into Europe or Asia with 
the proper kind of a telescope. Finally, 
Switzerland is secure against invasion. 

Tue Mrxapo: Why is it secure? 

Tue Minister oF ALIEN History: 
Experience has shown that to be the 
ease, Son of Countless Ancestors. When 
the Kaiser wanted to get to London, he 
thought of the Swiss Army and refrained 
from invading Switzerland. When the 
British wanted to get to Constantinople, 
they thought of the Swiss Army and 
decided to go by way of the Dardanelles. 
When the Russians retreated from War- 
saw, they refrained from violating Swiss 
territory. 

Tue MiKapo: What, then, would you say 
America is preparing for? 

Tue MINisTER oF War: For anything. 

Tue MrxKapo: And preparing how? 

THe MInisTER OF Poetry: Any old way, 
Heaven-born. 

Tue Mixapo: Do you know what? I 
like that kind of American preparedness. 

Aux: We grovel cordial assent. 


Is it 





WHAT RUSSIA KNOWS ABOUT US 
F we do not Chinafy the United States, 
we may pretty successfully Russianize 
it, provided the flood of Russian music, 
art, and literature keeps on setting in for 
Most of all, 
our book-shelves filled with 
Russian works, and many is the volume we 


our shores at its present rate. 
are being 


enjoy publicly whose author’s name we 
would dare to pronounce only in privacy. 
Tchekhoff, Andreyev, Gorky, Goncharov, 
Fedor Sologub, Garshin—there are many 
others that we are reading, and they 
make us feel that we are beginning to 
understand Russian life and appreciate 
somewhat better the problems of that 
country. ‘But our with 
Russia is a trifle tardy. 
Twain avidly fifteen years ago. 
declares Oscar Kartoshinisky in the New 
York Evening Post, ‘‘have acquired such 
popularity that the name of Mark Twain is 
known to almost every Russian who ever 


acquaintance 
Russia read Mark 
His works, 


reads books.”’” Perhaps their acquaintance 
with Edgar Allan Poe, which dates from 
about the same time, is not so strong an 
assurance of their understanding of this 
country, but he, as an American writer and 
poet, is extremely popular with them. ‘‘The 
ablest Russian poets undertook to trans- 
late his works, and at the present time his 
‘Bells’ and ‘The Raven’ are as popular in 
Russia as the of Pushkin and 
Another angle from which 


poems 
Lermontov.” 
to view us they have had in Walt Whitman, 
who has been linked up with the new literary 
movements in that country and is highly 


respected. He has been popularly read 
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Y Copyright, 1916, Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


OUNG folks with 
their fresh, un- 
spoiled palates are 

the real judges of fJavor. 

They enjoy the crispness, the 

wonderful good taste of Kellogg’s 


Toasted Corn Flakes—and they 
are the ones who keep the 














flavors out, 


It is a remarkable fact that there is 
no storage space at Kellogg's. Each 
day’s production is shipped crisp 
from the ovens in theKellogg WAX- 
TITE package —that keeps the 
fresh, good flavor in and all other e e 


imitations away from the table. 
The crispness and flavor of 
Kellogg’s are 
there—five 
million break- 
fasts a morning— 
and no telling 
how many times 
between meals. 
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“The Car for The Many” 
* Roomy, Comfortable and Powerful | Electric Starting and Lighting 


Our 1916 ELCAR is built for those who | The ELCAR has electric starting and 
want comfort, style, power, speed, dur- | lighting, vacuum gasoline feed, demount- 
ability and all-round satisfaction and de- | able rims, full-floating axle and every up- 
pendability at a moderate price. Four | to-date feature and equipment that goes 
Cylinder, 30-35 Horse Power, high-speed, | to make any car complete. Write for 
long-stroke Motor, longer wheel base than | Free catalogue showing illustrations and 
many cars costing several hundred dollars | giving every specification in detail. You 
more, and body designs equal to any car | will then better appreciate the wonderful 
at any price. value that is offered in the 1916 ELCAR. 


Elkhart Carriage and Motor Car Co., 
C775 Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 
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The Hansen has been called the 
Friendly Glove. It clings without 
binding, wears well and lasts long. 
Like friends too, Hansen Gloves tell the 
story of your taste and discrimination. 


















For coldest weather there is wide varicty 
for women and men. Warmly lined, com- 
bining, ele}ance with freedom and a sure 










hold. Write for free book showin}, we sf 
“Semi-Soft” or Double-Up Gauntlets and » * B, 
many of 500 styles. If your dealer is not wh 


supplied write us. In any case send for book. 


O. C. Hansen Manufacturin3 Co. 
101R Detroit Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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1916 le ar $795 


114-inch Wheel Base In Either 5-Passenger Touring Car or Three- 
30-35 Horse Power ‘ Passenger “Clover Leaf’? Roadster 











for the spirit of democracy and the extreme 
individualistic tendencies he expresses, we 
are told, at the same time that Russia’s 
intellectuals were deeply stirred by Emer- 
son. The demand for American works in 
Russia is ever increasing. Among the 
most popular recently were those of Bret 
Harte and Jack London. As we read: 


The works of the former were immedi- 
ately given a hearty reception by the 
Russian public, and their success contin- 
ued to grow. Especial fame came to his 
‘Tales from California.’”” Everybody reads 
them, young and old, student and laborer. 
The critical press were almost unanimous 
in declaring that the works of Bret Harte 
are alive with heart-throbs, are imbued 
with a fine perception of the most delicate 
movements of the human soul, are full 
of sympathy for mankind and of real wit. 
Nevertheless, among all American authors 
who have gained in popularity in Russia 
Jack London undeniably holds the first 
place. The sales of his books have reached 
tremendous figures, and every new stroke 
of his pen is immediately translated by 
scores of publishers. 

This is partly due to the fact that there 
is no copyright treaty between Russia and 
the United States. Yet, concerning his 
works there is a wide difference of opinion. 
There were attempts made to compare 
London to Gorky, especially when the first 
translations of his works appeared. Some 
ground for this analogy may be found in 
London’s ‘‘Autobiographical Sketches,” 
where he describes his roamings in the 
country, his life among tramps, laborers, 
and sailors. But no matter how contra- 
dictory critical opinion may be, it agrees 
that London’s works are powerfully written, 
that they are full of life, and have a capti- 
vating freshness. A mighty call to ‘‘life for 
life’s sake’’ was revealed to the Russian 
reader by London’s writings, which were 
heartily recommended by even Tolstoy, 
who found in them the underlying prin- 
ciples of a strong morality. 

Russians, of course, know Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Her ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
was read by every intelligent Russian when 
it appeared and made thousands of them in 
their early youth shed tears of compassion 
over the pitiful fate of the enslaved negroes. 
The fantastic novels of Capt. Mayne Reid 
are the books most loved by Russian chil- 
dren, and they have inflamed the spirit of 
adventure in as many Russian boys as have 
the stories of any other American. Many 
a Russian boy has even started out to fight 
the redskins! 

Of all the American writers on socio- 
logical themes only Henry George is 
known in Russia, and his fame there is 
due to.Count Tolstoy. Tolstoy had a 
craving for American literature, followed it 
closely, and was convinced that America 
would produce some one to pronounce to the 
world the real truth. He was familiar with 
the theological works of Theodore Parker, 
and was completely captured by them. 

In recent years some interest has been 
displayed in Russia in American theatri- 
cal literature. Last season every theater 
produced with remarkable success Mon- 
tague Glass’s ‘‘ Potash & Perlmutter.” At 
present all Petrograd is admiring “Baby 
Mine,” by Margaret Mayo. There can be 
no doubt that this familiarity of Russians 
with American literature will grow and 
result in a better understanding between 
the two countries. 
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A DANGEROUS SNAP SHOT 


OWADAYS, when at the ‘Travel 
Lecture” we are personally con- 
ducted to the wilds of Africa, the ‘‘frozen”’ 
stereopticon no longer contents us. We 
must have at least one reel of war-dances’in 
full motion, a sham battle or two, and, we 
hope, a telephoto moving picture of a bird 
of paradise. There is a young hunter of 
St. Louis, however, who, according to The 
Post-Dispatch, has a snap shot in his posses- 
sion that should thrill the most blasé audi- 
ence. Heis John Julius O’Fallon, who has 
just returned from a hunting-trip in Alaska, 
and whose adventure while securing one of 
the two moose he was allowed to kill is 
narrated as follows: 


I 

One of his guides was an expert caller, 
who could imitate the love-ery of the fe- 
male without using the trumpets com- 
monly employed. One day the guide’s 
call was answered by the fierce roar of a 
moose. O’Fallon knew the bull was near 
and waited, his rifle hung over one shoulder 
and his camera over the other. 

Suddenly the moose bounded out of a 
thicket not 75 feet away. He was a mas- 
sive animal. The hunter raised his rifle 
and fired. As if scenting danger, the bull 
wheeled at the moment he pulled the trig- 
ger and the bullet struck him, inflicting a 
flesh wound. With a snort of rage, the 
‘animal stopt for a few moments, then low- 
ered his head and charged upon his enemy. 

O’Falion swung his camera around, 
sighted quickly, snapt the shutter, dropt 
the box to the end of its strap, threw his 
rifle again to his shoulder and fired. The 
moose tumbled dead, almost at his feet. 


INNER LIGHT ON SING SING 


S Warden Osborne of Sing Sing prison 

the victim of a conspiracy—a ‘‘frame- 
up,” in the language of the criminal 
world? If so—as many good _ people 
firmly believe—it would seem that his 
enemies have for once overreached them- 
selves. The 
honest and upright man had given up the 
comfort and leisure that his fortune would 
permit him, in order to spend strength and 


news that a_ thoroughly 


energy without stint in the attempt to re- 
generate criminals and reform the New York 
prison-system, was almost too good to be 
true, and at first a number of estimable 
people were willing to credit the charges 
brought against him of mismanagement 
and incompetence. It is easy to think that 
any ‘‘good”’ person is inefficient, and a re- 
former is always. apt to incur the sus- 
picion of those who declare that existing 
conditions are ‘“‘good enough.’”’ “But when 
the matter went a little further, and more 
venomous charges were preferred, reaction 
set in immediately. 
well-known man, a “‘ mixer’’ who has a host ° 


Thomas Osborne is a 


of acquaintances, and he is fortunately of 
the type of man whom to meet and speak 
with is to trust. Honesty and straight- 
forwardness are betokened in his very per- 
sonality, and it proved too great a strain on 
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At Council Bluffs, la., in August, 1859, Abraham Lincoln learned from 

i] Gen. G. M. Dodge the facts which later caused him to urge the building of 

the Union Pacific—even when the country’s resources were strained _by war. 
| 
| 





railroad as it 1s today, he would 
be satished with the fulfillment of his plan for a 
|| New West—opened, accessible, safe. The great 
i President knew better than most others the value of 
i a railroad in the right place. He had much to do 
with putting the Union Pacific where it is—in the 
| strategic location for greatest service, east to west 
and west to east. 


When Congress doubted, Lincoln insisted that the Government 
help build this road, “‘not only as a military necessity’ —as Gen. 
Dodge has said—*‘but as a means of holding the Pacific Coast 
to the Union.” 


i F Lincoln could see this 
| 





And this railroad, built for the sake of the Union, backed by the | 
White House and the approval of the whole people, has never | 
lost its national character. 


West together with the strong bond of perfect communication. 
It was the first road west and is s#// first in everything which 
makes a railroad great and serviceable. Travelers and shippers 


It is truly ““The Road of the Union’’—tying the East and the | 
commend the 


Joins East and West with a Boulevard of Steel 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 


GERRIT FORT, Passenger Traffic Manager 
UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FACTORY 


TYPEWRITERS ‘to You 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebulit in our own 

Factories, and guaranteed for one yea 

| Underwoods 325 to 870 Royals $25 to $65 
L. 0. Smith $30 to $55 Olivers $20 to $435 

j Braad new No.2 Smith Premiers 345 

| Special this m 


“Don’T-SNORE”| 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING AND MOUTH BREATHING 
Made of Rolled Gold, $2.00 in U. S. Postpaid. 
MONEY BACK ANY TIME WITHOUT QUESTION hea 
Three sizes: Child's, Regular ‘90 percent of sales), and Large. | Remington Visible No, 10, $88 
Comfortable and Convenient. ‘urther information on request. | | See i wnt nea gue a 


SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 12} AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE 00., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 



























A aoe The L. E. B. Binder Clip 
5 3 will instantly make a book of “tin papers 
Loose-Leaf 


BINDER 


Y. th ther 
A oon pe ped remove say pao ith ‘’ 
for 5 cents 


letter files are kept on shelves j jee the same 
1s books. After the Binder Clip is applied, 
‘ the arms may be reversed and snappe: 

: against the documents or papers, and thus 
j kept out of the way. 

No 2 (3 in. capacity) 4c each; 40 dow 
4 No. 6 (5 in. capacity) Se each; 50c doz 
aA. 


No. 11 (14 in. capacity) We each; $1. 4 
EN 50 CENTS Money back if not suited At All Stationers 
- = ’ CUSHMAN & DENISON MPG. CO. 
REPAID 240 West 23rd Bt. New York 
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pion am 9d Sedan is a custom-made coach in every 
sense of the ry Son top is tailored individually 
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e quality, beauty and comfort usually 


but little more than Sio00. C[ Thousands of people 

before considered a closed car are buying the 
round use. ([The em i from Sedan to Touring Car can 

ced immediately to insure early delivery. 


, ZheThomas B. Jeffery Company ™ pan 
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Entitled “‘Captain Jinks—Hero,” 

by Ernest Crosby, famous WAR 
roasts" war, hero-wor- 

ship, army life, militarism, imperialism, etc., 

—always sold for $1.50, 

postage extra. Yours 

and they must be moved. Cloth, almost 400 pages, 

Many illustrations by Dan Beard. $ 
59c Punk & Wagnalls Co , 4th Av.,N.Y. 150 
—_ 


be made easily and quickly. 
A TERRIFIC ARRAIGNMENT OF 
pacifist and writer. He 
in brilliant and biting wit and sarcasm. 
now for only 59c, carriage paid. We are overstocked 
NOW — Always sold for 








THE PRIVATE LIVES OF KINGS AND QUEENS 
are most entertainingly treated of in 
a book of peculiar significance, 


The Royal Marriage Market 
; of Europe 


by Princess Catherine Radziwill, for 
years a member of European courts. 
It tells of the romances and love trag- 
edies of the Hohenzollerns, the Roman- 
offs, the Hapsburgs, and the other great 
reigning houses, and lets in a flood o' 
light upon the family connections and 
alliances that are such important factors in the destinies of 
nations. An absorbingly interesting book that will make 
clear many of the motives behind Old World politics. 
**Sheds new light from different angles upon conditions lead- 
ing to the great war.’’—Argonaut, San Francisco. 
“*Racy and informal. . Relates a large amount of court 
gossip and hints at even greater scandals.” 

—Evening Transcript, Boston. 

Large 8v0, Cloth, Pilustrated. $2.00 ; by mail, $2.16 





Queen Wilhelmina 
and her Daughter 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





WHEN the Doctor 


says “Eat Bran’’ for 
itslaxative effects—be sure 
to get Kellogg’s Toasted 
Bran Flakes! 

It is prepared by a new pro- 
cess of the Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Mix it with any other 
ready to eat or cooked cereal. 

Look for the 
signature on 
the package. 


At your 15°: 


grocer's 
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the credulity of those who knew him to 
believe him guilty of such deep deceit and 
perversion. He is either a martyr to his 
own honesty and perseverance in right- 
doing, or he is one of the most base and 
to crim- 


degenerates known 


To make the average intelligent 


despicable 
inology. 
man choose between these two verdicts 
would seem a mistake on the part of those 
who wish him injury. 

But all of us who are interested in the 
Osborne case have a strong desire to know 
just what has been going on within the walls 
We would like the ‘“‘inside 


There 


of Sing Sing. 
have 

the 
doings there, but every reader well knows 


story,”’ credibly presented. 


been many newspaper-accounts of 
the pressure put upon the reporter, and 
that his necessity for handing in a good 
story often causes him to make errors in the 
interpretation of his facts. It is, therefore, 
a pleasure to come upon such an account 
as that of Donald Lowrie, in the February 
Mr. the 
right - hand many 


Lowrie has been 


man 


. , 
Forum, for 


warden’s these 
months, and is able to speak of what he 


knows and has seen and heard. He tells 


us, indeed, that he easily foresaw the 
present situation, in the steady growth 
of ‘evidence’ accumulated by those in- 


terested in Osborne’s defeat. As he says: 


Two months after Mr. Osborne took 
charge of Sing Sing a man high in the 
public affairs of the United States and es- 
pecially cognizant of the baleful power of 
the inner ring of southeastern New York 
State came to the prison and urged the 
warden to be careful. ‘‘Be especially care- 
ful in your personal dealings with pris- 
oners,” was the admonition. ‘They 
[meaning the ring] intend to get you on 
charges of immorality!”’ 

The warden half rose from his seat, his 
face drawn with mental nausea, his hands 
clenched. about the arms. of his chair, 
For a moment it looked as if he were going 
to spring at the throat of his adviser. Then 
he settled back, crossed his legs, looked 
absently at*his watch, and said: 

“So that’s the lay! Nothing small 
about that. No chance to get me for dis- 
honesty, laziness, neglect—none of the 
trite charges—but ‘immorality’! <A nice, 
pleasant word, isn’t it? Well, damn them, 


let them come on.” ...... 

These words indicate what was in the 
warden’s mind. He had not even a 
glimmering that the ‘‘immorality”’ for 


6“ 


got’’ was any other 
than the common kind. His character was 
too high for his mind to think lower. My 
mind, however, was not so immaculate. [| 
had spent ten years in prison. I knew the 
latrine ways of politicians, and I knew the 
abnormalities that weed in the minds and 
moral characters of men supprest for long 
years in cells. I knew the devious labyrinth 
which had resulted in the ‘‘downfall”’ of 
more than one ‘‘interloping reformer.” I 
knew the connivance of prisoners with sub- 
ordinate officers, and how a frame-up in 
which they were the pawns and knights 
might be directed from the quiet of a 
remote hotel suite. I knew that a charge of 
“immorality”? might be twisted from the 
fact that the warden had put his arm over 
the shoulder of a weeping convict and 


which he was to be 












sympathized in common over the death of 
a distant baby. I knew that a reformer 
should: not be human save when alone, or 
with his very own; that at all other times 
he must imprison his soul and be a nian 
of iron. 

Knowing this, and rapidly learning that 
Mr. Osborne was human at all times and 
that he was prone to deal with his warped 
charges personally and in a fatherly way, 
I was perturbed; at times distrest. I 
wanted to tell the man what was in my 
mind, but didn’t dare. The more I saw of 
him the more I realized how futile would be 
the slightest suggestion to the effect that 
the personal-dealing method was fraught 
with grave possibilities of furnishing am- 
munition to his enemies. As time went on 
and the signs of a premeditated and cold- 
blooded political murder became daily more 
apparent, the situation became almost un- 
bearable. In such close contact with the 
man, with never a locked door between us, 
I saw and knew everything he did, and I 
knew that he was spotless, that his moral 
thinking was pure, that he was too busy 
working out the problems confronting him 
—often in the hours before dawn when the 
world was asleep—even to think evil, let 
alone commit it. I did not reason this out 
—TI didn’t have to; it was not a conclusion, 
it was a growth. It was not belief; it was 
knowledge. 


The writer tells of the various sorts of 


plots of whose concoction he became 
gradually aware, all of them aimed at his 
friend’s ruin: 


He was to be inveigled into saloons, or 
into the arms of a demi-mondaine and 
snapt before witnesses. He was to be 
‘“‘caught”’ in a questionable resort in 
New York. He was to be the respondent in 
a suit for damages based on domiciliary 
‘““wreckage.’’ He was to be the betrayer of 
an adolescent innocent. Some of these 
reports were rooted in actual conspiracy; 
others were figments of harebrained 
zealots; but that the man was in danger 
of becoming. an unwitting party to some 
devilish machination could not for a 
moment be disregarded. 

Fortunately, Mr. Osborne never left the 
prison alone; he always took some one 
with him—some one he knew and trusted. 
This was not calculation on his part; it was 
habit. He had been doing the same thing 
for years. On one occasion while I was 
traveling with him, he said: ‘‘I always like 
to have some one with me. I can conceive 
of nothing more distressing than to meet 
with an accident or to die alone, and I feel 
that way more and more the longer I live. 
At my age I feel better with a friend or two 
near me all the time.” 


Two or three stories are given, showing 
just how persistently the effort to “get 
something on” the warden was kept up. 
Here is one which Mr. Lowrie claims illus- 
trates the methods of certain prison 
“investigators ’’: 


On March 19, 1915, a young man con- 
nected with an eleemosynary organization 
eame to Sing Sing and asked if he might 
inspect the prison. He was known per- 
sonally to Warden Osborne, and he was 
not only given a pass to visit all parts 
of the prison, but he was received as a 
guest in the warden’s house. That night I 
inadvertently discovered this guest copying 
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Traps Marx Reolstexep. 


The Verdict on Brake Lining 


Most motorists haven't time to concern themselves 
with the mechanical details of their cars. 


Even in the selection of so important a part as brake 
lining, they are content to accept the verdict of the 
foremost automobile engineers and specify Multibestos. 


As a result of competitive tests, Multibestos is 
being used as standard equipment on the Packard, 
Pierce-Arrow, Locomobile—in fact, on a major- 

ity of the cars of the first class. 


Can you find any better proof of quality 
in selecting a brake lining for 


your car ? 
FABRIC CO. 


Factories: 


STANDARD WOVEN 


Framingham and Walpole, Mass. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein. for years Editor of Lippincott's. 
250-page catalogue free. “Please uddress 
. THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! J 


The War has created unlimited commercial opportunities 
for those who know a foreign language. Take advantage 
of the war situation! Better your position and increase your 
salary. Extend your business. tablish export trade with 





South American countries. Equip yourself to read foreign 
papers. 






Brush up on the language you studied 
at school or college and make it of practi- 
cal use. Acquire a new language at home. 


SPANISH— FRENCH 
GERMAN—ITALIAN 
Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


METHOD 
and. Rosenthal’s 
Practical Linguistry 
This is the natural way to learn a 
foreign language. The voice of a 
native professor pronounces each 
word and phrase, dowly or quickly. 
for minutes or for hours. 
It is a pleasant, fascinating study. 
All members of the family can use 
it. You practice during spare mo- 
ments, and in a surp angly short 
read under- 


time you spea 
stand a new ¥ 

The Language-Phone Method 
902 Putnam Building 





Free ‘Treatise on 
Language Study”’ 
{ Simply send us your 
name and address and 
we will mail it, also 
full particulars of trial 

offer. 

We will also tell you 
how you can use your 
own talking machine 
(our records fit all) to 
acquire a foreign lan- 
guage. 

Write us today. 











2 West 45th Street, New York 





'-~ SEXOLOGY -- 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Know a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledg> a Young Wife Should Have. 
Allin one volume Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Tlustrated Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Danghier. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 783’ PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 























7) - There Goes Your Shade! 
|| | That's the bother of unreliable Shade 
|| | Rollers. Now, Hartshorn Shade Roll 
ers never sneak up after once beifg 
pulled down,.or. creep ,down, after 
| | being raised, or refuse to move. It 
really pays—10,000,000 homes have 
!| | proved it pays—to look whem you buy 
shade rollers for this signature: 


| | No tacks needed with Hartshorn Im- 
proved Rollers. Cost only a few cents 
more than the poorest, Send today 
| | for free book “How to Get the Best 
| | Service From Your Shade Rollers.” 


Stewart HartshornCo..Dp, 3LE.Newark,N.J. 


| _HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS _ 









































Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen - Florists - Planters 


ROSES 
SHADE TREES 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
HARDY OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS 
RHODODENDRONS 
EVERGREENS 
FRUIT TREES 
and 150 other specialties. 
Grown in abund. and cultivated by experts, 
our stock is the choicest—and it costs no more. 
300 acres of nursery——300,000 feet under glass. 
We plan and plant grounds and gardens every- 
where. Write for our illustrated catalogue No.11. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 

















Irish Grown Roses | 
We will send, carriage prepaid : 
ONE DOZEN | 
Assorted Dormant Plants | 


two year old size, which will bloom 
the first season, to any address in 





To Introduce 
Dickson’s Marvelous 
















the United States for : 
FIVE DOLLARS | 
Every garden should have : 


roses. What prettier, inexpensive, 

easy-to-raise floral ornament than = 

roses? We have many other prize- 

winning varieties. Send for catalogue. © 

CHARLES H. TOTTY, Madison, N. J. © 

“Holder of Fourteen Medals” 
- . 
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Baur’s New Catalogue 


a valuable book for all who expect to 
plant this spring. Tells the best sorts for 
special locations and soils, and gives a 
complete list of the desirable 


Evergreens 
Shade Trees 
Flowering Shrubs 
Roses, and Plants 


A copy will be mailed to readers of THE 
Lirerary Dicest on request. 


QUt— 
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15 East Ninth Street 
Dept. H Erie, Penna. 
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The Flower Superb 


for Your Garden 


The Gladiolus‘will challenge 
your admiration and win 
your love solely on its 
merits. It is simply un- 
surpassed in richness of 
color and perfection of 
bloom by any of our garden 
favorites, 


My New 
Catalogue 


describes almost a hundred 
varieties of these wonderful 
flowers, which I call “‘The 
Glory of the Garden.” A 
copy will be mailed free if 
you wil] send me your name 
and address today. 


ARTHUR COWEE 
Meadowvale Farms, Box 163, Berlin, N. Y. 
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a personal letter which lay on the warden’s 
desk. He was unaware of what I had seen, 
and, by deliberately watching him, I after- 
ward saw him commit other acts which 
indicated that we were entertaining a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. Later in the night two 
of the men employed in the warden’s 
residence came to me with the information 
that they had, respectively, seen this man 
prying into the desk in the warden’s 
bedroom and rummaging in the sideboard 
of the dining-room. The warden was in 
New York for the night, due in Phila- 
delphia the next morning. Canada 
Blackie,”’ the life-prisoner who had been 
found in solitary confinement by Mr. 
Osborne, and who had _ subsequently 
proved one of the most potent factors for 
good among the prisoners, was dying of 
tuberculosis in a room on the top floor of 
the house. ‘‘Blackie’’ had been pardoned 
by Governor Whitman that he might die 
“free.” We, the employees and the servants 
in the house, were busy and distrest. The 
gasps of the dying man could be plainly 
heard, and yet, in the midst of everything, 
a traitorous guest was-in the house. We 
remained up all night. The guest had 
purposely been assigned to the warden’s 
suite—even tho he had been seen rummag- 
ing there beforehand—because it was more 
open than any other part of the residence 
and he could easily be watched. 

At four o’clock I went to New York to 
apprize the warden of what had occurred, 
but, on arriving at my destination, I 
changed my mind. I knew the warden was 
“all in,” that he needed sleep sorely, that 
he would go to Philadelphia with an added 
worry if I saw him, so I took the next train 
back to Sing Sing. During my absence 
“Blackie” had died, and in the flurry 
consequent upon this fact, and with the 
business of getting the remains out of the 
house, the guest was forgotten, and de- 
parted. In a pseudo-report which he wrote 
concerning Sing Sing, and which was 
properly supprest, he dwelt upon the fact 
that I, along with two or three of the 
prisoners, drank coffee from a silver pot 
in the warden’s office. This puerile 
criticism of the prison administration was 
on a par with the rest of the report, and 
was based on the fact that coffee had been 
served, in the regular pot, in the office 
pending the arrival of the undertaker, and 
in lieu of breakfast. 


‘6 


But 
vestigation, as is shown in another incident 


two can play at this game of in- 


retailed: 


On April 1, 1915, a Mr. Marsh, of Buffalo, 
came to the prison early in the morning 
and asked if he might inspect the place. 
Mr. Marsh was corpulent and stertorous. 
He was drest in the vintage of 1880 and his 
eyes were hidden behind heavy goggles. 
Both Mr. Osborne and Mr. Johnson were 
temporarily absent, and Mr. Molloy, who 
was in charge, came and voiced the opinion 
that the would-be visitor was a ‘‘ suspicious 
character.” ‘‘Won’t you come out and 
take a look at him before I give him a 
pass?”’ he asked. I complied, and, after 
asking Mr. Marsh a few questions, decided 
that he was harmless. Mr. Molloy wrote 
the pass, and the visitor went inside. He 
was gone two hours, and I afterward 
learned that he asked a great many pointed 
questions, indicating thorough familiarity 
with the prison, and that he had stopt 
and talked with a number of the guards and 
prisoners. It was one of the warden’s rules 












CROMWELL GARDENS 
“‘Best Twelve’ Roses 


Garden Roses must have three qualities—hardi- 
ness, freedom of bloom, pleasing color. These 
twelve varieties have these qualities. They are two- 

ear-old field-grown plants, budded on English 

riar, and we believe them to be the best for general 
garden planting. They can be shipped any time 
before April 25. 
Twelve Varieties (one plant of each) $4 50 
Delivered East of the Mississippi for e 
Radiance. (Carmine-salmon mingled with rose. 
Miss Cynthia Forde. Deep, brilliant, rose pink. 
Laurent Carle. Velvety carmine. 
Caroline Testout. Satiny rose. 
Dora Van Tets. Deep glowing crimson. 
Mrs. Aaron Ward. Deep Indian yellow. 
Jonkheer J.L. Mock. Carmine, changing to pink. 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Pearly white. 
Lady Alice Stanley. Coral rose and pale flesh 
Etoile De France. Deep crimson velvet. 
Madame Leone Paine. Silvery salmon 
General MacArthur. Velvety scarlet 
With this collection we send FREE a copy of the AMER 
ICAN ROSE ANNUAL, the great rose book of the year. 
OUR 1916 CATALOGUE 

A guide to ornamental planting, listing Roses, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Perennials and Bedding Plants, Whether you want a single 
plant or a complete planting, you should have a copy. Write for it 
to-day—it will be mailed promptly, without cost to you. 

A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 


CROMWELL GARDENS 


Box 16, Cromwell, Conn. 

















1916 Nursery Catalog—America’s Authority 
SEND TODAY! PLANT EARLY! 


Seeds, Roses, Plants 


Shrubs, Trees, etc., fully described, beautifully illus- 
trated. No agents. Save money—buy direct 
from America’s leading nurserymen. 
Hardy, Lake Erie grown stock, 7 kinds 
of soil. cver 1200 acres, 48 greenhouses. 
Experts for 62 years. 25 bargain col- 
lections of choice Roses, Begonias, Can- 
nas, Bedding Plants, Shrubs, Vines, ete. 
Hardy Perennials, Fruit Trees, Orna- 
mentals, Hedge, etc. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Low prices, 
how and when to plant; etc., all told in 
free catalog No. 2. Write today! 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Dept. 199 Painesville, Ohio 
COLLINS’ 


il Fruit Guide, FREE 
(| shows this remarkably productive, 
easily-grown, long-season group of 
fl strawberries and raspberries in natural 
mt! colors. Only requires garden space 12 
rT feet square. 
u ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box 58, Moorestown, N. J. 


INGEE ROSES 


are always grown on their own roots. 65 years’ ex- 
perience. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed 
Dingee ‘‘Guide to Rose Culture. De- 
scribes over 1000 varieties of roses and other flowers 
and how to grow them. It’s free. Send today. 
The Dingee & Conard Oo., Box 249, West Grove, Pa. 
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BERRIES, 2c. qt. 


or less, fresh from your own 
garden, May till October. 


‘ 


until! 
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Maloney’s Fruit Trees 

and Ornamentals — 
Maloney Fruit Trees and Ornamentals for Garden, 

Lawn and Orchard, gre in e largest nu! 

York guarant Sold direct to you at wholesale 
rices. Will i: lue and beauty of your place. 


th u > 
Send for big free catalog illustrated in colors today. Get 
‘or muc 


better stock h less than from agents. 
eo. MALONEY BROS. & WELLS CO. 
141 Main St. Dansville, 
Mare 4) wee me Phe tT Rs eT < 
. SHRUBS, ROSES AND VINES | 


Catalog with colored illustrations FREE” 


GOR 


60th Birthday 
Bargain Seed Offer 
Only 10c. 


We want to celebrate 
our 60th anniversary 
by getting acquainted 3 
with 25,000lovers of flowers. To do this we 
are making an unusual offer of five packets 
of our finest flower seeds for 10c postpaid. 
These include Aster, finest\mixed, Bach- 
elors Button, the old favorite, Philos 
Drummondi, a great — of colors. 
Poppy, mixed, very showy for borders. 
Petunia, finest mized, excellent for bed- 
ding display, including Garden Blue Print 
with five packets, only 10c, Valuable Cat- 
alog Free, Tells how to successfully Ww 
all kinds of flowers and vegetables. Offers 
money-saving on choicest and best varieties, Illustrated. 
Send 10c for special offer of 5 packets by, = A Hon: 

Seeds described above. 60th Anniversary Catalog, free. 
J.J. H. Gregory &Son, 343 £m St., Marblehead, Mass. 
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that visitors should have every reasonable 
opportunity to learn all they could about 
Sing Sing, so the curiosity of Mr. Marsh, 
altho unusual, was not considered menac- 
ing. As a matter of fact there was nothing 
to be concealed, tho we were on the look- 
out continually for hirelings of the ring 
who might come in the guise of visitors 
and take advantage of courtesy and trust 
to introduce contraband, or induce sedition 
among the inmates. But when Mr. Marsh, 
on emerging from the prison, did not leave, 
but asked to be admitted to the warden’s 
quarters, I became suspicious. He came in, 
questioned me quite closely, gazed about 
continually, and was not overgracious in 
his demeanor. Frankly, I didn’t like him, 
and after he had finally departed one of the 
office men blurted: ‘‘That guy was phony. 
He was here to see what he could find out!” 

The office man was right, for Mr. Marsh 
was none other than Thomas Mott Osborne, 
warden of Sing Sing, and he found out 
considerable, especially as to the attitude of 
certain guards. The warden had conceived 
this plan, and had carried it out success- 
fully in order to satisfy himself just where 
he stood. To this day there are certain 
ex-employees of Sing Sing who are unable 
to understand how their perfidy became 
known to the warden. 


The question has doubtless been on many 
‘How could any enemies of the 
have unbelievably an- 
fagonized as to such incredible 
charges? What has the warden done to 
them?” Mr. Lowrie explains that the 
perquisites of prison-management, to say 
nothing of possible lucrative graft, had for 
years previous gone to officials living in 
Westchester and Dutchess counties, and 
that these men, according to his implica- 
tion, by no means at any time the most 
honorable and upright, have lately been 
faced with an utter failure of their former 
An example of some- 


minds: 
warden been so 


make 


sources of revenue. 
what larger proportions than the ordinary 
case is given as follows: 


Two sites, at Beekman and Wingate, 
were under consideration for the proposed 
new prison-farm. One of these sites, which 
had been purchased years before at an ex- 
orbitant figure, was little more than a 
swamp, and a Dutchess county architect, 
it is alleged, had used up $100,000 of the 
appropriation, with nothing to show for 
the expenditure beyond a few poorly con- 
structed and incomplete foundations. The 
politicians of the period had purchased the 
property adjacent to this site, speculating 
that the State would one day want to 
enlarge the plant, and that their holdings 
would accordingly be valuable. The other 
site, while unimproved, was larger, and 
offered splendid conditions for extensive 
farming operations, had a good water- 
supply, and a natural central elevation for 
buildings. One of Warden Osborne’s 
‘“‘absences” from the prison was the day 
he spent inspecting these two places—a trip 
which was made in a blinding storm, during 
which he took a cold which subsequently 
confined him to his bed for several days. 

There was no question whatever as to 
the relative merits of the two sites, and the 
warden allied himself with the minority 
legislators who were standing for an honest 
appropriation and a practical prison. There 
was a deal of filibustering, and traveling 
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English Walnuts. 


everyone as now. 


FRANQUETTE 

It has likewise been bred for Health, Hardiness and Resistibility 
in Northern Climates. 
The Thomson Orchard, near Rochester. ' oo trees, the largest commercial bear- 


ing orchard in the East, gvosmear Fall 1 
bushel, id at 25c. 


bearing many years, fith absolutely no winter-killing— —with occasional tempera- 
ures 


degrees below zero. 





MAYETTE 





Bm Northern Grown 
#) English Walnuts 


“Most Profitable to Grow.” 
“Most Satisfactory to Own.” 
“Most Delicious to Eat.” 
Commercially, fortunes lie in raising 
Never before has the 
English Walnut been so available to 
Our Glenwood 
aay wm English Walnut of to-day, 
nas been bred for its majestic beauty 
as well as for the golden crop it bears. 


YOU can now grow these wonderful English 
Walnuts around your own home or in your 
orchard just as you have always grown Peach 
and Apple trees—Elms and Maples. 

For Ornament or Profit— 
A Tree Unmatched. 
Our Catalog and Planting Guide, includes 
corals, FILBERTS, ALMONDS, HICKORY and 
UTTER S$, and a complete assortment of Ever- 
eae and deciduous Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Per- 
ennials, Fruit Trees and Small Fruits. Mailed 
EE. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc., 


Glenwood Nurseries. 
1759 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


QF Fiftieth Year in Business—Our Golden Anniversary Souvenir Rose Free with Every Order. 





FAIRPORT 


G0 bushels Wainuts, 32 ibs. to the 
80. This orchard has been in 





(Est. 1866) 


THOMSON 
















Pulverized Sheep Manure 


Best for. Lawns and Gardens 


Nature’s Own Plant Food ee 


For all crops. Especially good 
for lawns, gardens, etc., where 
quick and certain results are 
necessary. extensively BOY 
for small fruits, shrubbery, etc. 

ich in nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash; alsoadds humus. 
Sheep’s Head Brand 
guaranteed absolutely —— UR 
nothine but sheep manure—fre: VRon 
from weed seeds which are killed by heat. 
pulverized for easy application. 

Send for ina and prices, delivered, on any 
quantity desir 


Natural Guano Co. 





Dried and 


807 River St. 








Aurora, Ill. 





Feed For ae 


Now is the time tomake —_ — ee while the 
price of eggs is re" 


Free 


Book 


By Ex 
Just out. Tells 
how to feed for 
eggs — how to 
develop poultry 
for market and 
=. Ly a 


m postal bi 

Get the Ae 59 Then 
go to dealer near you 
who handles Red Comb. 
Ask for Red Comb Meat 
Mash—the great egg-maker. 
Edwards & Loomis Co., 343R No. Elizabeth St., Chicago, Ili. 

Also Manufacturers of the Famous Red Horn Dairy Feeds 
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= Wi, 
oct Will My 
wy i, 
contains 
288 pages, four color 
and four duotone plates, besides 
numberless photographic true-to-life 


reproductions. It lists all the stand- 
ard varieties of flowers and vege- 
tables, as well as the best of the 
season’s novelties. 

The newest Roses, the best Dahlias, 
and Dreer’s Improved Hardy Peren- 


nials are ~iven special prominence. 
Sent free % any one tioning this 








Dreer’s Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas— 
with immense wavy flowers in sprays of 
3and 4 blossomseach. Our mixturecon- 
tains a full range of colors, 10 cents per 
packet, 20cents per ounce, 60 cents per 4 
pound. Garden Book free with each order 














HENRY A.DREER Pricaveronia 


STOO 


Sn 


GORGEOUS GARDEN GLADIOLI 


12 Large Gladiolus Bulbs, total value $1, postpaid 30¢. 2 each Yel- 
low, Blue, Pink, Cream, Rose, Red, all named, properly labeled. 48 
large bulbs, 8 of each color, total value $4, postpaid $1. Beautiful 
book on Gladioli, Dahlias, Hardy Chrysanthemums, FREE. 

JOE COLEMAN, Grower, Lexington, Ohio. 





large hatches of strong, lively 
ch - le to live through the uncertain 
period of the first few weeks and develop into 
vigorous fowls it pays to feed and raise. Poul 
ss men tell us that the Queen is grceptionnl in this 
moisture are two “the sdvantagee of the 


Not a — machine, but cheap the lon: ete 
Co. 176 Bryan Avent Lincoln, Nebr. 


respect. A perfect ator and th 








The Chinese 
Woolflower 


pean introduced by us last year 


has proved e. t success 
everywhere ai most won- 
derful floral novelty. Itisa 
Celosia of new form and easy 
growth. Pi throw out 
scores of b es . 1 


ran 
balls of crimson wool nearly 
& foot thick. Also many lat- 


fresh foliage. Flowers 
form june but none fade 
before frost, continuing to ex- 
Pand and grow with its won- 
derful crimson-scariet color, 
showy some belief. Suc- 

Seed 10 cts.,3 a 
25 togener. with new TRAILING PETUNIA ab 
aul WEET WILLIAM y novelties) 

at Big Catalogo Cotaton of Flower and ns Vor. Senta Ibs, Plast apd rere 
ons, Gane Tate Tics iinet rowers the _ 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, ts Floral Park, N. Y. 
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DU RAND 
Steel Lockers 





TYPE L. S. 


VERY DurandSteel Locker 
is built to withstand the 


hardest usage, to meet the mostexacting 
requirements, and to conform to the 
highest standards of design and finish. 


Durand Steel Lockers are adapted 
for practically every purpose. They 
are fire-proof, durable, sanitary, con- 
venient and ornamental. 


White for 


Reasonable in price. 
catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 








A Ihe BEST LIGHT 


Wy) Positively the cheapest and strongest light on earth. 
Used in every country on the globe. Makes and 
buras its own gas. Castsno shadows. Clean and 
odorless. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 to 
2090 Candle Power. Fully Guaranteed. Write for 
. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


92 E. 5th St., Canton, O, 




















is a modi T prepared 


t flour, and makes 
Not a substitute 


the percentage 
delicious foods 
for our standard 


Gl 
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d by physicians 
ics and \evere\cases of above 
afe, insist yn geNjing the Criss- 
ds of Gluten 








back and forth between Albany and Sing 
Sing before the matter was adjusted. 
Owing to this fight for spoils on the part 
of the grafters, nothing was done toward 
building a new prison, tho at one time it 
looked as if the appropriation for the 
undesirable site would be made. It was 
at this point that the warden played his 
last card on the side of public decency by 
threatening to resign and expose the whole 
rotten scheme. To my mind the poli- 
ticians thus frustrated are directly and 
indirectly behind the present desperate 
effort to ‘“‘get’’ Osborne; for the same fight 
for a prison appropriation is to come up 
at the next session of the legislature, and 
the people can be trimmed with more ease, 
and without unpleasant interference in the 
cutting of the pie if Osborne has been pro- 
claimed a pervert and is out of the way. 
Fortunately for the people, and unfor- 
tunately for these unscrupulous scoundrels 
-worse by far than the men confined in 
Sing Sing — Thomas Mott Osborne is a 
fighter. 





“THERE GOES ‘BOBBY’!” 


HE strangest monument perhaps that 
ever had is a small 
accommodation-train that runs 
Yates Center and Fort Scott, 
Pacific Railway. It is not 
“the 9.15,” or “the 8.43,” but 
always as “‘Bobby.”” And “ Bobby”’ 
name of a man who managed, in his hum- 


any man has 
between 
Missouri, on 
the Missouri 
known as 
is the 


ble capacity as conductor on this line, to 
endear himself to an astonishing number of 
people. Railroad men, travelers, and folk 
living along the line, declares the Kansas 
City Star, all call the train on which he 
used to make his run by his name who 
was ‘“‘one of the best liked men that ever 
earried a ticket-punch.”’ We read on: 

For twenty years Bobby Reeves— 
nobody ever called him Robert—was con- 
ductor of the morning Missouri Pacific train 
that ran along this route. Most of the 
time the train went as far east as Rich 
Hill, but later its run was terminated 
at Fort Scott. Reeves was a big, jovial 
man. He always had a kindly smile for 
the country boy who was taking his first 
ride ‘‘on the cars’; he could chuck a 
crying infant under the chin and bring an 
immediate smile to its wry little face, and 
he could swap a joke with any drummer 
along the line. After a while almost every- 
body along that portion of the road came 
to know Bobby Reeves and call him friend. 
Perhaps he made a few enemies, too, 
but if he did they were of a remarkably 
silent sort, for nobody ever seems to have 
heard of them. 

Last winter Bobby Reeves died. About 
the same time the Missouri Pacifie took 
off the morning train along that route. 
There was an immediate protest against 
the road’s action by every town along 
the line. The train probably was not 
badly needed, but it had come to be a sort 
of institution, and folk did not want to 
part with it. After a while the Missouri 
Pacifie restored it in accommodation 
form. The long-familiar figure of the 
smiling old conductor is. gone now, but 
folk look after the train a bit wistfully 
and say, ‘“‘ There goes ‘Bobby’!”’ 
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Isn’t She A 
Beauty? 
You'd bedelighted with 
such a bossy—so full of 
breeding, so alert, so 
clean of line and limb. 
And my! what milk 


you'd get—" ‘nearly all 
cream.” 


The Jersey 
For The 
Family 


—every time! Always 

gentle, beautiful in 

color, 2 and a persistent 

yielder of misk so rich 

in fatsand other solids 

that no other can beat 

her. For over 200 

years she was cared for by the 

womenofthe Island of Jersey— 

she was almost a part of the 

family. And for nearly a cen- 

tury, developed by dairymen 

the world over, she has had no 
pe er for butter production. 

Get our book, “The Story of 

the Jersey. Read it and 

you'll be convinced that the 

family cow must be a Jersey. 

Vrite now— before you forget. 


American Jersey 
Cattle Club 
359 W. 23rd St., New York City 











Fruit direct from the Tree to You by Prepaid Express. 
A Carton of 45 Famous Pineapple Oranges.......... $1.50 
A Carton of 16 Celebrated Duncan Grape Fruit 
3 Cartons to one address, either Grape Fruit or ( Ire ange: s 
6 Cartonséo one address, either Grape Fruit or Oranges. . 
This fruit is thoroughly tree-ripened and: will please you 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


South Lake Weir, Florida. 


Try a Carton or more. 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE DIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 














‘t Throw | nee 
tr brow Away 


You Can Get 5000 Miles More Service 


out of them by “ half-soling "’ them with Durable Steel 
Studded Treads. European Motorists have been doing 
this for the past three years and getting from 10,000 
to 15,000 miles from one set of tires. In eight months 
over 30,000 American Motorists have followed their 
ex: ample and are saving $50 to $200 a year in tire expense. 


4 without a cent deposit, prepay 
We Deliver Free the express and allow you to be 
the judge. DURABLE TREADS double the life of your 
tires and are sold under.a signed guarantee for 5,000 


miles without puncture. Applied in your own garage in 
thirty minutes 



























Special Discount 305" terscory on arst 
shipment direct from factory. 

@@ MAIL TODAY—SAVE THE DISCOUNT @@ 

The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 


& aT endly. Denver, Colo. B27 Transportation Bldg., Chicago 

a 720-272 Woolworth Bldg., New York 

5 Gentlemen: Please send me without o! ligation, ge 

@ full information; sample, guarantee, etc. gn 
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WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN KANSAS 


O WEST, said Greeley to the young 

man. To the young woman he 
might say, ‘‘Go as far as Kansas.” Why 
there is not already a steady stream of 
emigration setting Kansasward is difficult 
to explain; for while in the other States 
of the Union woman. is granted greater or 
less freedom, in Kansas she has all the 
rights that other States give her, and more 
besides. A neighboring editor, of the 
Omaha News, calls our attention to the 
recent enumeration of these by the At- 
torney-General of Kansas, quoting them 
as follows: 


She can take back her maiden name after 
her husband is dead without .any legal 
process or legislative act. 

She can keep her own name when she is 
married. 

She can persuade her husband to take 
her name and give up his family-name if 
she doesn’t like it. 

She can keep her maiden name for busi- 
ness-purposes and use her husband’s name 
for social affairs. 

If she does not like either her own or 
husband’s family-name, they can change 
to a name that does please them. 

She can wear men’s clothing without any 
restriction except that she must not try 
to pass herself off as a man. 

She can vote at every election. 

She can hold any office in the State and 
run for Congress. 

She can hold property in her own right 
and dispose of her share of the family 
property by will. 

She can take up a homestead or school 
lands as her own property. 


NEUTRAL TOOTS 
RAND OPERA is neutral, but what of 
the Little German Band? When your 
patrons wear tiaras you can afford to 
insist that Art is Art, but when you are 
quavering into dented brass on a drafty 
street-corner where frosted window-panes 
are seldom raised to permit the tossing of 
coppers, Art is an utterly different affair. 
And so, for that matter, are neutrality and 
patriotism. The result is not always the 
same, however, depending mainly upon the 
artists’ state of mind and body, and their 
temperament, which in turn depend upon 
their proximity to the bread-line. The 
paragrapher of the New York Morning 

Telegraph gives two examples: 


The other day a certain well-known 
opera-singer was delighted to hear the 
strains of his well-beloved ‘‘Wacht am 
Rhein”’ wafted up to him from the court- 
yard below. It was holiday-time, and he 
felt that such patriotism on the part of a 
humble German band deserved a generous 
reward. He opened his window to throw 
down the wad of paper containing the 
money, when to his horror and disgust he 
found the self-same band drifting into the 
‘“‘Marseillaise.”” He felt his blood boil! 
He rushed for a megaphone, and began 
to shout at the top of his voice—a powerful 
one, indeed—“‘ Die Wacht am Rhein,” nor 
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*Case 
tChalmers 
“Crawford 
*Cunningham 
*Daniels 
*Dart 
*Davis 
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*Starting, Lighting and Ignition. 
You know these “Blue Ribbon” Cars—every motorist 
Dollar for dollar, in competition with the 
field, at their respective prices—they stand for the highest 
achievement in American Motor Car design—the maxi- 
mum investment value for every Automobile dollar. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


knows them. 


O every practical motorist it must ft 

be full of meaning that in each of these fifty- 

nine leading cars, the Electric Equipment is 
Westinghouse Electric—in every case designed 
and built for that specific car by the foremost 
electric and engineering organization in America. 
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Shadyside Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Now ready for your FORD Car—the new Westinghouse Equipment (Starting-Lighting-Igni- 
tion)—$75 up. Installations made complete at these Service Stations and Agencies:— 


Atlanta, Ga., Ozburn Automobile Supply Co. 

Baltimore, Md., The Richardson Garage. 

Boston, Mass. Motor Parts Co. 

Buffalo, N Y., Motor Parts Co. 

Chicago, IIl., Motor Car Supply Co. 

Cleveland, O. The Auto Electric Equipment Co. 

Denver, Col., Shaffer Auto Supply Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., The Equipment Co: 

Houston, Texas; Tel-Electric Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Reinhard Bros. Co. 
Chicago, Ill, Cleveland,O., Detroit, Mich., Indianapolis,Ind.. New York, N. Y., 


New Orleans, La., Shuler Rubber & Supply Co. 
Oelwein, Ia., Chas. W. Bopp. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Severin Tire & Supply Co. 
Omaha, Neb., Powell Supply Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Motor Parts Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Pittsburgh Auto Equipment Co. 
Springfield, Mass., Motor Parts Co. 

St. Louis, Mo., Phoenix Automobile Supply Co 
Washington, D.C.,Record Auto Supply & Service Co. 
Wichita Falls, Texas, Western Auto Supply Co 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Westinghouse Sales-Service Stations. 











Made to Measure 
Shirts for Spring 


I guarantee to fit you 
or refund your money. 

You choose from the 
newest designs, com- 
prising 200 of the hand- 
somest weaves and pat- 
terns. 


Learn what real shirt comfort is 


Just the right arm 
and body length, am- 
ple chest froom and 
correct neck size. 
Send fot free package 
of samples and self 
measuring chart. I pre- 
pay charges to all points 
and will refund the 
money if the goods are 
not satisfactory. 
Catalog Men Furnish- 
ings free on requést. 


Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW, 173 RIVER ST., TROY, N. Y. 





The Key To Success 
Stop Forgetting 7 


Increase Your Efficiency 
The secret of business and social suc- 
cess is the ability toremember. I can 
make your mind aninfallibleclassified 
index from which you can instantly 
select thoughts, facts, figures, names, 
faces. Enables you to concentrate, 
develop self-control, overcome bash- 
fulness, think on your feet, address 
an audience. Easy. Simple. The 
result of 20 years’ experience in de 
veloping memories of thousands of 
students. Write today for copy of 
my book “How to Remember” and 












Prof. Copyrighted Intensely Interesting 

Henry Memory Test Free, also how to ob- 

Dickso tain FREE copy of my book “How 
icks¢ mt to Speak in Public. 
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Dickson School of Memory, 754 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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WATER HEATER 


ITH a Ruud in the house you 

can get all the hot water you 
need, instantly, any time of dayor night. 
A Ruud has saved more than one 
life, because of this emergency service. 





But a Ruud is not a costly luxury. 
It produces the most economical, con- 
tinuous hot water service. 

A Ruud demands no attention, 
causes no trouble, is absolutely safe 
and dependable, and lasts a lifetime. 

You cannot buy for less money an 
automatic water heater that will be 
safe or satisfactory. Ask anyone who 
knows. His 
answerwill be, 
“Get a Ruud 


or nothing.” 













For catalog and 
complete _ infor- 
mation—address 


Ruud 
Manufacturing 
Company 
Dept. E 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CONVERSATION Miazyio 34% 


AND HOW TO SAY IT 
by Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written 
book on the true art of conversation and its attainment. 
Many felicitous quotations. Cloth, 75c net; by mail 83c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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KEITH’S BOOKS for the HOME BUILDER 










140 Bungalows and Cottages 175 Plans costing below $6000 
104 Plans of Cot! \ over 
125°" = este. below $4000 100 -** + Cement and Brick. 
1% =“ = “* $6000 60 Garages, 40 Duplex and Flats. 


Any one of these $1 Plan Bouke Free with a year's subscription, $8. 
ZITH'S, 559 McK 





t Bidg., Mi Minn. 
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did he cease till he saw the forms of his 
fellow countrymen “‘silently slink away.” 

Quite different is the tale of a poor, 
half-starved-looking bugler, also a German, 
who in the courtyard of a fashionable 
apartment-house tried to earn a few pennies 
for his Christmas fare by his ‘‘Wacht am 
Rhein.” Seeing that he received nothing 
and struck by his poverty-stricken ap- 
pearance, a German lady in the house sent 
him a little note: ‘‘Play the ‘Marseillaise’ 
and you will get plenty of money.” A 
few minutes later a grimy slip of paper 
was brought to her bearing the words: 
“I would rather starve than play the 
*Marseillaise.’”’ 





HOW TO BE HAPPY IN CHICAGO 


§ fon “Formula for Being Happy tho 
Living in Chicago” was not written 
by a New Yorker, tho doubtless there is 
many a generous-spirited Gothamite who 
would have been willing to essay it. The 
seven rules that comprise this valuable 
aid to happiness in the United States’ 
second metropolis were drawn up by two 
Chicagoans, an elderly couple celebrating 
the fifty-ninth anniversary of their mar- 
riage. On this occasion, certain investiga- 
tors undertook to discover how it was that 
the pair had been able to live nearly three- 
score years together in that city without 
a serious falling out, and to satisfy these 
inquiries the formula was written. The 
Minneapolis Tribune quotes it, appending 
some amusing comment: 


1. Love each other all the time. 

2. Keep silent when she wants to argue. 

3. Keep silent when he wants to argue. 

4. Use good common sense in times of 
depression. 

5. Don’t blame your husband when he’s 
doing his best. 

6. Don’t scold. 

7. Have a few children playing around 
the house. 

One might think that the first rule would 
be sufficient, and perhaps it was for a time. 
In fact, this formula bears internal evi- 
dence of gradual evolution. Attention is 
ealled to No. 2 and No. 3. It will be ob- 
served that there is a peculiar significance 
in the order in which they appear to have 
been adopted. No. 4 is just good common 
sense—a good ingredient to stir into any 
recipe for happiness anywhere. 

But if there is any peculiar significance 
in the order in which Two and Three are 
introduced there must be some explana- 
tion for No. 5 appearing without a counter- 
part. No. 6 is there, of course, and No. 7 
cinches» the whole scheme, either for 
Chicago or Kalamazoo. In fact, if you 
will go back over the whole seven items 
of this formula you will probably agree 
that it could not have been the complete 
and unqualified success that it was without 
the last one. 





Enough to Carry.—A minister came to 
the Episcopal church, at Williamsport, Pa., 
to speak. 

“Do you wish to wear a surplice? ’ 
asked the rector. 

“ Surplice!”’ eried the visitor. ‘“ Sur- 
plice! I am a Methodist. What do I 
know about surplices? All I know about 
is a deficit !’’—New York Evening Post. 


’ 








SPICE OF LIFE 





Candid.—First Go.rer (to clubmate 
who has just been trimmed wofully)— 
** Well, what’s your handicap? ” 

Seconp Go.trer—“ Honesty.”—Judge. 


They’re All Like That.—‘ Do you suffer 
from the climate? ” 

“Yes. I know a man from California 
who refuses to talk about anything else.” 


—Washington Star. 


Happy Thought.—Miss Asxit—‘‘ Does 
your husband smoke those cigars you gave 
him Christmas? ” 

Mrs. Nuwrep—“ He smoked one and 
said he would keep the rest to remind him 
of my kindness.’”’—Missouri Mule. 


This Is a Mean One.—“ In heaven,” 
said the sentimental maiden, “a man is 
never separated from his wife.”’ 

“IT beg your pardon,” interrupted the 
misogynist, ‘‘ but I think you are getting 
mixed in your geography.’”’—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


Idle Tears.—‘‘ No, my ‘usband * ain’t 
killed, Mrs. Marks. No sooner did I put 
all the kids in mournin’, even to Biby in 
the pram, when I gets a telegram a sayin’ 
’e’s alive and well. Yes, an’ all this 
expense for nothin’.”’ 

** Wot a crool shame ! ’’—Passing Show. 

Her Mite.—‘‘ My poor woman,” said the 
settlement - worker, “‘ what can I do.to 
relieve your distress? ”’ 

“Can you sing, ma’am? ” 

** Why—er—a little.” 

** I wish you’d sing some of the new rag- 
time songs, ma’am. Me and my husband 
ain’t been to a cabaret in two years.’’— 
Birmingham (Ala.) Age Herald. 

A Busy Official—=In a recent examina- 
tion-paper for a boy-clerk’s post was this 
question: 

“Tf the Premier and all the members 
of the Cabinet should die, who would 
officiate? ”’ 

Robert, a boy of fourteen, thought for a 
time, trying in vain to recall who came 
next in succession. At last a happy 
inspiration came to him, and he answered: 

“The undertaker.” —Tit-Bits. 


Schiller’s Neutrality.— The following 
story which is going the rounds of the 
Continental papers, including even those of 
Austria, must make the Germans gnash 
their teeth. A German and a Dane met 
recently in Sehiller’s house in Weimar. As 
they stood gazing reverently on the scene 
the German, swelling with pride, remarked 
to his fellow-visitor: 

‘So this is where our national poet, 
Schiller, lived.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said the other; 
national, but international.” 

“ How so?” asked the German, with 
surprize. 

‘““ Why, consider his works,” the Dane 
replied. ‘‘ He wrote ‘Mary Stuart’ for 
the English, ‘The Maid of Orleans’ for 
the French, ‘Egmont’ for the Dutch, 
* William Tell’ for the Swiss—”’ 

** And what did he write for the Germans, 
pray?” broke in the other. Pat came the 
Dane’s answer: 

“For the Germans he wrote 
Robbers.’ ”’—New York Tribune. 
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in Health and Mind 








How to re-create the body and mind; how to be thoroughly healthy and suc- 
cessful; how to restore every cell, every tissue and every organ to its normal 
function, without inconvenience; a unique, new and wonderful discovery that 
energizes the body and brain cells; conclusions drawn from thousands of cases 








HERE is a new and wonderful system of re-construct- 

ing and re-creating the human organism—a system of 

mental and physical development that has already 
revolutionized the lives of men and women all over the 
country. It has brought them a new kind of health, strength, 
energy, confidence and success. It has given them such 
marvelous energy of mind and body that they enjoy a full 
life, an intense life, a longer life, a completely satisfactory 
and wholly worth while life. 


‘This new system, although it has already resulted in the com- 


plete recovery of thousands upon thousands of “‘extreme’’ 
cases, is just as valuable to people who are well. It gives 
them ‘an entirely new idea of how truly healthy and happy 
a human being can be—how overflowing with energy, dash 
and life. And it is so thoroughly natural and simple that 
it accomplishes seemingly impossible results entirely with- 
out the use of drugs, medicines or dieting, without weights, 
exercisers or apparatus, without violent forms of exercise, 
without massaging or electricity or cold baths or forced 
deep breathing—in fact, this system does its revolutionizing 
work without asking you to do anything you do not like 
and neither does it ask you to give up what you do like. 
And so wonderful are its results that you begin to feel 
renewed after the first five minutes. 


How the Cells Govern Life 


The body is composed of billions of cells. When illness or any other 
unnatural condition prevails we must look to the cells for relief. When 
we lack energy and power, when we are listless, when we haven’t smash- 
ing, driving power back of our thoughts and actions, when we must force 
ourselves to meet our daily business and social obligations, when we are 
sick or ailing, or when, for amy reason, we are not enjoying a fully 
healthy and happy life, it is simply because certain ce//s are weak and 
inactive or totally dead. They haven’t the power to run the human 
engine as nature intended. These facts and many others were dis- 
covered by Alois P. Swoboda and resulted in his marvelous new system 
of cell-culture. 


Re-Creating Human Beings 


Since 1896, when Swoboda first announced his sensational discovery, he 
has proved in thousands upon thousands of cases that by his simple, 
natural methods of reviving and increasing the forces and capacity of 
every cell, tissue, fibre and organ, anyone can become healthy, energetic 
and successful—anyone can literally double or treble his present effi- 
ciency, nerve power, will power, health power. He has shown men and 
women in all parts of the world and in all walks of life, how to build 
a keener brain, a more superb, energetic body, stronger muscles, a more 
vigorous heart, a healthier stomach, more active bowels, a better liver 
and perfect kidneys. He has times without number shown how to over- 
come general debility, listlessness, lack of ambition, lack of vitality- 
how to revitalize, regenerate and restore every part of thé body to its 
normal state—how to recuperate the. vital forces. Moreover, he has 
shown how his methods result in an ability to control the mind, to face 
every problem calmly, to concentrate easily,.to think quickly, to work 
day after day without fatigue, to create a type of physical and mental 
super-efficiency that is bound to result in greater material benefits than 
you ever before dreamed were possible to you. 


Swoboda is not the only perfectexample of the Swoboda System. He fairly 
radiates vitality, his whole being pulsating with unusual life and energy 
And his mind is even more alert and active than his body; he is tireless. 
Visit him, talk with him and you are impressed with the fact that you 
are in the presence of a remarkable personality, a superior product of the 
Swoboda System of body and personality building. Swoboda embodies 
in his own super-developed person and in his pupils the best proof of 
the correctness of his theories and of the success of his methods. 


Alois P. Swoboda has, for twenty years, been teaching people how to 
be really A/ive—how to take advantage of every moment of life, of every 
opportunity to better themselves. His system is more than a personal 
advantage, more than personal gain, it is truly a gift to humanity, for 
it enables men and women to enjoy life to the full. 


The Voice You. Must Hear 


Although the Swoboda system is trifling in cost, men who can afford 
the most expensive treatments in the world are turning to it. Swoboda 
numbers among his pupils judges, senators, congressmen, cabinet mem- 
bers, ambassadors, governors, physicians and ministers, working men 
as well as millionaires, 


But it is the voice of the masses, the voice of the great army of plain, 
every-day people to which you must listen—the yoices that say ‘‘I would 
never have believed it possible to gain so much in so short a time.’’ 
‘*My capacity for both mental and physical exertion is increasing 
daily.’’ ‘‘I feel like a new person.” ‘‘ Your system has cured me of 
constipation of 20 years standing.’’ ‘‘I feel much better than I have 
felt for seven or eight years.”’ ‘‘I am beginning to forget that I havea 
body composed of so many organs each of which used to force its 
presence on my Consciousness in a very unpleasant manner at times.” 
‘‘T am 80 years old. After the lessons I feel like a young man.” 
“*T feel today 200% better than I did 6 weeks ago.” ‘‘I never was 
better in my life than I am today.” ‘{I have grown within a few months 
from a weakling to an unsually strong man.” 


These are but a few of the heartfelt words of sincere appreciation sent 
to Swoboda by his grateful pupils. To prini all the letters he has re- 
ceived would fill a book of a thousand or more pages. From those 
shown (the writers’ names will be sent on request)—you will realize 
that there is a great deal for you in the Swoboda System of cell-culture. 


A Startling Book—Free 


If you think you are totally well, if you feel only a little below par, or if you 
have resigned yourself to your fate after many years’ suffering and many 
experiences with medicines, then by all meanslet Swobodasendyouhis .¢ 
new copyrighted book on health, strength, efficiency. Read whathis .¢ 
system is, what ithas already accomplished. Y ou will be intensely 9 
interested in every page, in every sentence, in every word. ¢ 

Please 
send me 
your free 


Tear out the coupon on this page, write your name and 4? 
address on it or write a letter or even a postal card J¢ 
and mail to Alois P. Swoboda, 1913 Aeolian Bidg., Fg 
New York, Even if you gain but one suggestion .@ copyrighted 
out of the 60 pages in Swoboda’s book, you will ,¢° pbook,“Conscious 
have been repaid a thousandfold for having Ps Evolution.” 


read it. I urge you by all means not to 
delay, not to say, ‘‘I’ll do it later,” 4? : 
but to send the coupon or a letteror ,? NAME .....000cccseeseeseneserens 


postal now, while the matter is on 
your mind. . Remember the 
hook is absolutely free—there ¢ 


. . Wi, cnt sila aad omens SR chebasccon 
is no charge or obliga- 9% City wospvseesess 
tion now or later. Write 4% Mail to ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


4? 1913 Aeolian Bldg. New York City 


¢ 
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now. 








Who’s boss in your 
office anyway ? 


All right, then it is strictly up to you if 
you continue to pay out good money—and 
waste time—for having your letters written 
twice—once in shorthand and once on the 
typewriter. 


You are doing it with your eyes wide open. 
You can’t blame a bit of the waste and 
inefficiency of shorthand on anyone else. 
You are boss. You pay the bills. Yet you 
go along talking about efficiency, and passing 
up the one biggest factor of convenience-and- 
time-and-money-saving ever devised for you. 
When it only needs a nod of your head to 
find out how to do what thousands of other 
business men do; have your letters written 
once, on the typewriter—have them written 
better and more accurately—and at least a 
third less in cost. 


To say nothing of a personal convenience 
in dictation greater than you ever dreamed 
of. It’s about time you dictated to The 
Dictaphone. 

Reach for your telephone and call up the 
Dictaphone. Arrange for a demonstration in 
your own office on your own work. If you 
don’t find that name in the book write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


Dept. 102B 
Woolworth Building 
New York 
Stores-in the principal 
cities—dealers everywhere 
“* How One Man Saved sid 

a book we should like to 


i 
|___ 479 This Advertisement wes dictated to the Dictaphone [ae 














Preserve a His- 
tory oftheWar-— 
PicturesandAll | 


An invaluable current history. 
The important articleson allsides 
of big questions which are printed 
inThe Literary Digest are worthy 
of preservation. You'll need 
them for reference in the future. 





Your Old Digests Transformed into a 


Valuable Book 
of Reference 


Thoroughly Indexed— Complete Index Supplied 

With Each Volume 
You should have The Literary Digest 
Special Binder—the most practical 
ever invented—just “slip the Digest 
in” and it stays. Attractive and in- 
teresting volume for office, library 
or waiting-room table. 












Cloth Binder wich holds 26 issues, $1.50 
carriage paid. Special Library or Waiting- 
Room Size, for 5 issues, Imitation Mule- 
skin, $1.25 postpaid. 

The Literary Digest 


Binder ruyx « waevatts oo. 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Contrast.—“‘ I told you not to make me 
take a bath, ma. Look how plain that 
hole in my stocking shows now.”’—Judge. 


Struck Twice.—‘‘ Dear Teacher: Kate 
couldn’t come to-day; she got wet in the 
A.M. and cold in the p.m. Mrs. G.”— 
Missouri Mule. 


Art Note.—For a month three Cezanne 
water-colors hung upside down in a Fifth 
Avenue gallery and nobody knew the 
difference.—New York Evening World. 

Badly’ Needed.—ForTUNE-TELLER—“ I 
see a dark man.” 

Pouitic1an—“ Shake ’em up again and 
see if you ean pick out a dark horse.’’— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 








The French have 
the 


Good News.—Joun—“ 
gained four hundred meters from 
enemy.” 

AuntTir—‘“ How splendid! That should 
help to put a stop to those dreadful gas- 
attacks ! ”’—Tit-Bits. 





Satisfactory. — First War - Corre- 
SPONDENT—“ Did your dispatch get past 
the censor? ’ 

SEconD War-CorrESPONDENT—“ Only 
the part that wasn’t true.”’ 

** Well, isn’t that all your paper wants? ” 
—Life. 


Desirable, Anyway.—‘‘ Can any girl tell 
me the three foods required to keep the 
body in health? ”’ 

There was silence till one maiden held up 
her hand and replied: 

“Yer breakfast, yer dinner, and yer 
supper.” —San Francisco Argonaut. 


How Sam’s Changed.—Apropos of Pre- 


paredness (and what isn’t?), some years | 


before the present war Punch ran a cartoon 
representing Britannia pleading for a 
more adequate defense against the War- 
Lord, shown rampant in the background, 
with the caption: (Britannia to Vulcan): 
“Tf you turn sulky and won’t make any 
armor, how shall I be able to resist Mars?” 
The date of the issue of Punch was 
March 25, 1865, and the War-Lord in the 
background was Uncle Sam, fresh from 
his victory over ‘the Confederacy and 
arrogant with lust for territorial and 
financial aggrandizement. Isn’t it a small 
world, after all?—New York Tribune. 


A Long Talk.—Dr. Wiley tells the fol- 


lowing story: Sleepily, after a night off, a 
certain intern hastened to his hospital 
ward. The first patient was a stout old 
Irishman. 

‘* How goes it?” he inquired. 

“Faith, it’sh me _ breathin’, 
I can’t get me breath at all, at all.” 

““Why, your pulse is normal. Let me 
examine the lung-action,” replied the 
doctor, kneeling beside the cot, and laying 
his head on the ample chest. 

““ Now, let’s hear you talk,” he con- 
tinued, closing his eyes and listening. 

“* What’ll Oi be sayin’, doctor? ” 

“Oh, say anything. Count.one, two, 
three, and up,” murmured the intern, 


doctor. 


drowsily. 
“Wan, two, three, four, five, six,” 
began the patient... When the young 


doctor, with a start, opened his eyes, he was 
counting huskily, ‘“‘ Tin hundred an’ sixty- 
nine, tin hundred an’ sivinty, tin hundred 
an’ sivinty-wan.”—Christian Register. 



















WHEN J. Warren 
Kerrigan, the pop- 
ular movie star, buys his 
PARIS GARTERS, he asks for 
them by mame very dis- 
tinctly. He knows that ; 
when he simply asks for 
garters he may not get 

the genuine. 

25 and 50 cents 


When you say PARIS GARTERS” 
to your merchant he knows you 
want the best. Look on the back 
of the shield for the name PARIS. 


A. Stein & Co. 
Chicago New York 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


No metal 
“ can touch you 

























THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed, 





Sent On Approval 
NO ADVANCE PAYMENT 


Let us send you express prepaid all 
books, introductory lectures regular 
lesson’ assignments, instructor's lesson 

talks, ineludin 


FULL SET of 14 VOL- 
UMES OF “AMERICAN LAW AND PROCEDURE 
for free examination. You do not obligate yourself in 
any way. This will enable you to see how easy it is to 


Study Law at Home 
Under Expert Guidance 


and receive a training in law like that given by leading 
resident Universities, without loss of time from your 
present occupation. 


OurGraduatesPassAny 
State Bar Examination 


We are authorized under the laws of the State of Mlli- 
nois to confer the degree of LL. We have not on 
record a single instanceof a LaSalle graduate who took 
a bar examination and failed. We guarantee to coach 
free until successful, any student failing to pass bar 
examination, 


GIVEN Complete Course In Public Speaking 
Srepgred by Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, 
A. M., A. B., D., Professor of Public Speaking at 
College of Bar ve New York. A thoroughly modern, au- 
thoritative course. Youmay forashort timesecure ‘this 
course without extra ag. = Fgpwen ane withlaw ee 
Just send your name and a 
Send No Mone dress; we will forward full par- 
ticulars of our remarkable free on_approval offer and 
our wonderful free book ‘‘Guide To the Law.”’ Act 
promptly and save more than half your tuition, This 
offer is subject to withdrawal without notice. Act now, 


LaSalle Exiension University, Dept. 252-G Chicago, Ill. 


| 
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THE UNIVERSAL PI 


: P 
guarantees you a 


clean, cool smoke. 
The “well” in the 
Wellington keeps 
the tobacco dry— 
the upward bore of 
the solid rubber bit 
protects the tongue. 


Look for the W DC 
trade mark on pipes 
of style. It means the 
' greatest pipe value. At 
all good dealers. 


25c, 35c, 50c and up. 


Oar NR RE 





WILLIAM DEMUTH 
& CO. 
New York 
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every FICE, a book of intimate first-hand insights into the Russo- 
ed, oe War, with numerous actual oo $1.50 postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
ao My $3 Exerciser $7 00 
I will send one complete 
MUSCLE 
al BUILDER 
OUTFIT 
IT 1 any reader of The 
all Literary est upon 
lar receipt 1.00— 
son just one-third the adh price. 
3 | will also include a complete 
in body -building course of instruc- 
to tions containing 24 selected 
exercises. uscle Builder 
will meet the requirements of 
e any person——weak or strong— 
n, woman orc 
= RY Con be used to exer- 
NSA, cise any muscle 
a, in the body 
Y 
4 A Chest 
mn Expander Also 
*h with each outfit, | will give an 
ar extra handle without charge, 
by: which the Muscle Builder 
ig can instantly be somenell intoa 
n, most effective Chest 
us to be used for developin: 
is chest and lungs. Take yin 
2. tage of this opportunity while 
4 it lasts. Send your order today. 
d Prof. Anthony Barker 
P Studio 22 A., 110 West 42nd St., New York 
l. 
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Obliging.—‘‘ I hope you are habitually 
truthful, Norah.” 

““T am on me own account, mum. I only 
tells lies to the callers for the family.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





Difficult—A sign in an American bar- 
room reads: 

“Gentlemen shooting at the bar-keeper 
will please try to avoid hitting the mirrors, 
which are the largest in the State and a 
credit to the town.” —Tit-Bits. 

An Innocent Bystander.—Prison Visi- 
Ttor—‘ What terrible crime has this man 
committed? ” 

JaiLeErR—“ He has done nothing. He 
merely happened to be passing when 
Tough Jim tried to kill a man, and he is 
held as a witness.” 

“Where is Tough Jim? ” 

“ He is out on bail.”—New York Weekly. 








Diplomacy.—‘‘ Yassah! Brudder Tump 
sho’ flogged me, and flogged me plenty! 
He knocked me down and drug me around 
and beat and mauled me twell muh 
tongue hung out.” 

“What yo’-all gwine to do ‘bout it, 
sah? ’”’ 

“Do? What kin I do? 
done disavow de whole 
Kansas City Star. 


De gen’leman 
incident ! ’”’— 





Graceful Acknowledgment.—“ Well, if 
that Watson isn’t the most conceited, self- 
satisfied, self—”’ 

“Yes, I’ve heard you say something of 
that kind before. . What’s started you off 
this time? ” 

“He just sent a telegram of congratu- 
lations to his mother.” 

“Well? ” 

“To-day’s his birthday.”—Zverybody’s 
Magazine. 





Home Cooking.—The modern wife placed 
two plates with knives, forks, spoons, and 
tumblers on the dining-room table, and 
took two paper napkins from a drawer, 
laying one beside each plate. 

Then she lighted the gas-stove, opened 
a can of soup and placed it in a skillet to 
heat. Next she opened two cans of vege- 
tables and a can of salmon and heated 
these. She cut six slices of baker’s bread 
and quartered a baker’s pie, placing every- 
thing on the table together with butter, 
salt, pepper and a pitcher of cold water. 

“John,” she said briskly, “your dinner’s 
ready.” —J udge. 





Horrors at Home.—‘ The football tour- 
nament between the teams of Harvard 
and Yale, recently held in America, had 
terrible results. It turned into an awful 
butchery. Of twenty - two participants, 
seven were so severely injured that they 
had to be carried from the field in a dying 
condition. One player had his back broken, 
another lost an eye, and a third lost a leg. 
Both teams appeared upon the field with 
a crowd of ambulances, surgeons, and 
nurses. Many ladies fainted at the awful 
cries of the injured players. The indigna- 
tion of the spectators was powerful, but 
they were so terrorized that they were 
afraid to leave the field.” 

One wonders whether the Muinchener 
Nachrichten, which printed the foregoing 
in its columns in the year 1893, would have 
had room for it last fall—New York 
Tribune. 
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The Oriental Store, 














Dainty Japanese Kimonos 


From quaint old Japan—the 
very birthplace these de- 
lightful Oriental creations— 
come the selections which 
comprise the Vantine kimono 
stock, and include kimonos 
of soft silks and crepes 
woven ‘mid the roman- 
tic environment of the 
far away Flowery 
Kingdom. 


No. 3013D — 
‘ P Japanese Cre; 
~ Kimono with Sash, 
= daintily stencilled in 
floral or bird designs of 
» harmonizing colors on 
pink, light blue, 
white, rose, 
ender, old blue, navy blue. 
Price prepaid, $3 
No, 1379D — Habutai Silk 
Pullman Kimono and Sash; silk 
lined, with silk bag to \ h, 
in which kimono ma: — n- 
pactly folded. The sal iene. 
no for traveling. Collar and 
sleeves daintily pn oye a 
In plain colors only. 




















as per list above. 
Price prepaid, $12. 
Others up to $150.00 
Write for Catalog 
Tlaptre and de- 
Xe 3 cribing =e Van- 


impo! ns and 
explaining how you may shop with us by -, ane se = P30, 


*A-A:-VANTINE 5-CO-Ine» 


Fifth Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street, New York 














STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


your leelh 
for Life 


Protect your teeth once and 

for all against one of the com- 

monest causes of tooth diseases 
—the unprotected tooth-brush. 
Investigation proves that a tooth- 
brush allowed to stand uncovered 
for twelve hours collects a mil- 
lion organisms that breed disease. 

hese germs enter the mouth 
when you “clean” yourteeth and 
rob you of any of the benefits of 
the tooth paste or powder. 


SMZAIR 


FP vapor that ‘bocluncy ster- 
ilizes your tooth-brush and keeps it 
clean and sanitary until you are ready 
to use it again. Attaches to any wall. 
Takes any size brush. The brush glides 
in easily and is rigidly held—a marvel 

of convenience. 

Gives lifetime protection—dentists and eminent doc- 
endorse it. You buy it once and use it forever. 


tors 
Costs only me Remarkably attr any bathroom. 
Heavily silver plated we te finished. 








Antiseptic 
Vaporizer 
Sterilizes 
the Brush 


Jen to introduce SANIT-AIR to eye y ry 
FREE E will send you fc 0 teoet Rs 

your orde for one “ of FREE 

OFFER 


h the + Siteral tha wail price of 50c—an exception- _¢@ 

a peed wy came by in a P= = package, Ros Oa 

Ne ets an 
.) 202 W. 

tour wie 0% Exced nd 0c in 


THE SANIT-AIR CO. Pod eo. bar, wh cand we 
202 West 23d Street o Tocth- Brush “Fale ee “S 
NEW YORK, N. y o $1 ae adie fom 9 * 


‘2 
Ro 


Dealler’s Name. ....2sssceccsccccscvcccessscccssceees 

























Peace sal Business 


An end to the war will 
have a tremendous effect 
on business. Babson’s Re- 
parts keep you reliably in- 

rmed—prepare you for 

what’s coming. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


’ Particulars sent free. Write 

to Department G-2-15 of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Coptnee of its Character 























8% and “Miller Service” 


Amt. of loan, $1, ah 
Valuat’ n, $4,000; Time, 

yrs., 8% net; Fire Ins., 
$2. 300. 5 rms. and bath, up- 
to-minute trim, finish and 
improvem’'s ; garage, etc. Write 
for complete description—judge 
for yourself. Loan recommended 
by a bank; is tax-free. 















Miller service includes: collec- 
tion interest ; tax payments; fire 
insurance renewal; map sh¢ we 
ing’ locat’n; bank recom "nd; 
reliable information; loans 
<— lender 8¢. Getin touch 
Miami situation; 
“study Miller service. 
Letters cheerfully 
answered. 




















The demand in unsettled times for good first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—theyare 
usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale made. Write fo: a booklet a methods, and 
list of loans i $300 to $10. 

RELIUS - ‘SWANSON co. 
1 State Sottenat Bank Ruildine. Oklahoma City. Okla. 















INCREASE Your INCOME 


Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted 









Oklahoma City. U.S.A. 















oZ FARM MORTGAGES 


Large and small amounts. Our 
Mostenges } are selected with care, 
and secured by the choicest lands 
only. 
33 ye years’ experience without the 
loss of a Dollar. ee 
Send for descriptive booklet “A 
and list. 

Oo. 

EJ LANDER £6: 

Capital and tone 9 ‘Half Million ae 


Were Right onthe Ground 

















UCCESSFUL ¢ A practical common-sense treatise 
by E. Leichter, founded upon 
ELLING years of experience. Every phase 

of salesmanship analyzed and ex- 

plained and helpful jo +. given to meet all conditions. 
Chapters on the Approach, the Presentation, the Clos- 
uisite Qualities, Negations, the Larger Sale, etc. 

Both the novice and the veteran salesman will find this a 
12mo, cloth, 78 pp. soc net; 


book of light ‘aad leading. 
by mail s4c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
New York 


354-360 Fourth Avenue 
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A YEAR OF MANY FAILURES—MORE 
MEN IN BUSINESS 


HE year 1915 ‘“‘saw the greatest num- 

ber of failures ever recorded in a 
ealendar year,” says Bradstreet’s. ‘‘The 
liabilities were heavier than in any but 
five years of the past.’’ The writer attrib- 
utes this phenomenal showing to the 
disorganization of trade and industry 
resulting from the outbreak of war in 
Europe. He is confident that this view is 
borne out by the large number of failures 
recorded in the twelve months immediately 
following the outbreak, and by the heavy 
increases: reported in. the cotton-growing 


and lumber-producing sections of the 
country. The two sections named ‘were 


especially injured by the hostilities, and 
had, in fact, a much larger proportion of 
the country’s failures than their proportion 
of the number in business apparently 
justified.” Taken by itself the showing 
does not reflect the improvement shown in 
the later months of 1915, which also was a 
result of the war. When they are submitted 
as a calendar-year analysis, the year’s fail- 
ure-records “improved greatly after the mid- 
dle of the year, when those engaged in pure- 
ly domestic trade were enabled to reap 
benefits from the increased spending ability 
of the masses of the population growing 
out of the large sales—tfirst, of foodstuffs 
and ready-made war-materials, and later, 
of vast quantities of actual or potential 
war-materials.”” All this ‘‘resulted in an 
unexampled export trade coincident with 
an almost automatic reduction of compe- 
tition from foreign goods in the form of 
import trade.” The writer adds that, as a 
matter of fact, ‘‘the distemper from which 
our business world suffered in the latter 
months of 1914 and the first half of 1915 
seems to have contained within itself the 
cure of the ills complained of.”” It remains 
to be said, however, that the ultimate 
effects of this revolution in the world’s 
affairs ‘‘remain yet to be discerned.” 
Following are further interesting points 
in Bradstreet’s article: 





“There were 19,035 failures reported in 
1915, an increase of 13.4 per cent. over 
1914, and to that extent the greatest 
number ever recorded. Failures have in- 
creased progressively each year since 1910, 
which year’s total is exceeded by 64 per 
cent., while the i increase over 1906, the best 
year in the country’s history, is 102 per 
cent. In the twelve months ending with 
July, 1915, however, the number of failures 
reported to Bradstreet’s was 19,948, an in- 
crease over the like period of the preceding 
year of 30 per cent., as against the increase 
of only 13.4 per cent. in the calendar-year 
period. Liabilities in 1915 aggregated 
$284,127,129, a decrease of 20 per cent. 
from 1914, which saw the largest individual 
commercial suspension ever recorded. De- 
creases are also shown of 4 per cent. from 
1908, and of $100,000,000, or 26 per cent., 
from 1907, the record year in liabilities in 
the country’s history, and a slightly smaller 
decrease is also.noted from 1893; but the 
1915 liabilities were over double those of 
1909 and one-third larger than those of 
1910 or 1911. The assets of failing traders 
in 1915 aggregated $160,767,959, a decrease 
of 18 per cent. from 1914, while the per- 
centage of assets to liabilities was 56.5, 
as against 55.2 per cent. in 1914, 49.5 per 
cent. in 1912, and 75 per-cent. in 1907, 





49.5 per cent. in 1912, and 75 per cent. in 
1907. 

“The varying degrees of strain in the 
different sections of the country are well 
illustrated by the following table, showing 
the number failing and the percentage of 
the total number of failures in each group 
as compared with the number in business 


‘and the percentage of those in each section 


in 1915: 








No. Per Cent. No.in Per Cent.in 

Failing Failing Business Business 
New England.. 1,844 9.7 143,744 8.0 
Middle. ....... 5,137 26.9 472,963 26.8 
Western....... 3,633 19.1 476,608 26.9 
Northwestern 1,089 5.8 200,043 11.3 
Southern. ..... 5,462 28.7 346,241 19.5 
Far-Western 1,870 9.8 131,315 7.5 
a 19,035 100.0 1,770,914 100.0 


“It will be seen here that the south led 
all other sections of the country in number 
of failures, having 28.7 per cent. of all 
casualties, indeed, despite the fact that this 
section possest jonly 19.5 per cent. of the 
number in business. The far-western and 
New England groups showed a slightly 
larger percentage of failures than of those 
in business, but on the other hand the west- 
ern and northwestern groups showed only 
19.1 and 5.8 per cent. of all the failures, re- 
spectively, while having 26.9 and 11.3 per 
cent., respectively, of those in business in 
those s sections. 

‘*The year had its share of large failures, 
as shown by the fact that there were 303 
failures of commercial and manufacturing 
concerns in 1915, with liabilities of $103,- 
000,000, while there were eighty-five bank 
failures or suspensions, with aggregate lia- 
bilities of $33,412,739, or a total of 388 sus- 
pensions, totaling $136,000,000. In other 
words, these 388 failures accounted for 48 
per cent. of all liabilities.” 


Another point touched upon by the writer 
is that while the number of failures broke 
all records in 1915, ‘‘so also did the num- 
ber of those in business.’’ The percentage 
of those failing to those in business was 
1.07, as against ninety-five hundredths of 
1 per cent. in 1914 and 8.4 per cent. in 1913. 
This percentage of business death-rate was, 
in fact, ‘‘the heaviest shown in any year 
since 1897, but it was well below the 
death-rate in that year and every preceding 
year back to 1893, and was exceeded in 
seven of the twelve years preceding that 
year of stress. The writer continues: 


‘‘The number of those in business has 
greatly expanded of late years, and in- 
deed it has frequently been noted that the 
rate of increase in the number in business 
in the last two decades has greatly exceeded 
the proportion of gain in the country’s 
population. Roughly estimated, the 
population of the country has gained 20 
to 21 per cent. in each of the past two 
decades, while the gains in the number in 
business have been 30 and 26 per cent., 
respectively. This presupposes some un- 
due dilution of the number in business, and 
the rise of the importance of incompetence 
and competition as causes of failures seems 
to point to a confirmation of this idea. 
However this may be, it is worth noting 
that, comparing with 1898, the last preced- 
ing year when the death-rate exceeded 
1 per cent., and, in fact, closely approxi- 
mated the 1915 death-rate, the number 
in business has increased by 62 and the 
number failing gained by 63 per cent., 
altho the increase in the population of 
the country has been only about 36 per 
cent. It is a truism, of course, that fail- 
ures will occur in business in the best-of 
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We Were 
Skeptical 
About 
Machine 
| Bookkeeping 


How the makers of the well- 
known Rubberset Brushes 
met a serious bookeeping 
problem due to growth of 
business 


By C. M. FREEMAN 


In the 

Rubberset 

Co. office card 

ledgers are hept 
posted up to the min- 
ute with a Burroughs 


handles either 

loose-leaf or card 

ledgers. In can be 
adapted to YOUR method 


Treasurer of the Rubberset Company, 
Newark, 


‘| A JITH the growth of our 
business, accounts had 
multiplied and book- 


keeping had become more and 
more of a problem. Something 
had to be done, but you know 
how hard it is for a business 
concern to consider anew movein 
its bookkeeping and accounting 
work—even when its executives 
know that something of the sort 
is needed badly. 


Something Was Lacking in 
Our Bookkeeping 


That was evident to me be- 
cause statements didn’t get out 
until the 10th of the month—and 
so all our posting had to be done 
in the three weeks that were left. 
A trial balance was hard to get, 
and statements kept our book- 
keepers working overtime for 
a week or two every month. 
Prompt relief was necessary. 


Interested in Mechanical 
Way of Handling Figures 


Because of my previous con- 
nection, and the knowledge I 
had about the use of Burroughs 
Machines, I immediately thought 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS - SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


about solving this problem me- 
chanically instead of increasing 
our office force. 

However, the familiar question 
came up at once: “It may be all 
right for a bank, but will it fit 
our kind of business?” 


A Surprising Demonstration 


Frankly, I was skeptical, but 
resolved to look into the possibil- 
ities. We therefore investigated 
the subject of mechanical book- 
keeping from every possible angle. 

We tried a Burroughs Machine 
on our statement work one 
month when we were particularly 
rushed. Although we didn’t get 
started until close to the end of 
the month, we had the state- 
ments all out on the first. 

This meant a lot to us—be- 
cause, of course, early statements 
mean prompt payments. 

I was still skeptical, however, about 
posting our ledgers by machine. 


We felt that we would have to be 
“shown” to our complete satisfaction 


‘before making what seemed, at that 


time, so radical a change in our book- 
keeping. 

It was true that for several years the 
Rubberset Company had used a Bur- 

hs for straight adding and figuri 

oan. It had proved to be a oma 
investment and we decided to pA the 
word of the Burroughs Company that 


their Ledger Posting and Statement 
Machine would prove an even better 
investment. 


The Machine Makes Good 


Once we had the Burroughs at workin 
our office, the dayof skepticism was over. 

Our statements arein the mail at 7:30 
p.m. on the last day of every month. 

Absolute accuracy eliminates all 
chance for complaints from our 
customers. 

Trial balancetroubles have vanished. 

Ledgers are always posted up to date 
and our bookkeepers are never over- 
worked. 

The same Burroughs that posts our 
ledgers does all the other figure-listing, 
adding and subtracting work of our 
office. 

And with the Burroughs we know 
that our books and figures are right. 

A year and a half of experience 
makes me feel sure that mechanical 
ledger-posting is the method which will 
soon be employed by all progressive 
houses. We are glad we did not delay 
longer in employing a Burroughs 

Ledger Posting and Statement Machine 
to keep our books 


ZF ZF SF 


There are 98 different models of 
Burroughs Bookkeeping and Figuring 
Machines. Among them is one that 
will just fit your business needs. For 
= bookkeeping troubles, there’s an 

7 Burroughs-way out. Get i in touch 
wit, one of our branch offices in 170 
cities. Your telephone book or your 
banker will tell you the nearest. Or, 
write to Burroughs, Detroit, Michigan. 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS 9125 
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| Let Your Feet $ 

| Lounge Also! [= 

3 Rest your feet when ‘ i 


you rest your body. Re- 
lease them from stiff 
leather prisons, tuck 
them into Comfy 
Slippers and 
make ’em 
happy. 
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Dan’! Green Comfys 
are made of finest felt, 
soft, yielding, durable; 
with patented soles like 
cushions of air. 


Com 


Om 


Felt Slippers 


Especially warm and soft where floors are cold 
and hard. 

Made in a great variety of exquisite colors and 
shapes for women and children, and in simple 
but shapely styles for men. 

2 From dealers or from our catalog No. 19 F 
if your dealer hasn’t the gen- 
uine. Only Daniel Green’s 
are Comfy. 

DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 

BOSTON 
Stock Department 

116 East 13th St.,NewYork 
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Send orders 
and inquiries 
to New York 
ffice. 
This Scroll 
Trade Mark 

is om the 
inner sole 
of all gen- 
uine 








Peerless Comfy 

In All Popular 
Colors 

Price $1.50 


A cumsle 1916 S mete eae Wins, bicycle, 
TRIAL. 


‘rite one ease ny ty large ill 


ustrated 
showing complete line of bicycles, 
tires and supplies, and iculars ‘of most 
er ever made on a bicycle. 
You will be astonished at our ow prices 
and remar terms. 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, 
e taking orders for Bicyc' 
undries from our big ome. 
Do Business direct with ng bicy 
house in America. Do ast ou know 
what we can do for you. 


MEAD CYCLE co.. DEPT.N 172, CHICAGO 
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INVESTING FOR PROFIT 


This is what a large number of clients of our 
Service have been doing during the past six 
months, By subjecting their investment selec- 
tions to the careful analysis of our organization, 
hundreds have enormously increased their invest- 
ment capital. 

These are times when fortunes are easily made 
and easily lost in Wall Street. Our Service guides 
the investor along the path of safety, shows him 
how to avoid the many pitfalls, and how to con- 
serve both his original principal ‘and his profits. 

Send forfull information regarding this Service,in 
which the events of the past year in the investment 
markets have been so unerringly foreshadowed. 


MOODY’S INVESTORS SERVICE 
35 Nassau Street | John Moody, Pres. |New York City 
Telephone 1299 Cortland 

















is not to be doubted that 
business life is safer to-day than _ it 
ever has been. Whatever the causes of in- 
creased solvency, it is a fact that the per- 
centage failing in the past calendar year 
was only slightly more than 1 per cent., 
and it has never exceeded 114 per cent. in 
any period of Bradstreet’s records. From 
this the deduction made in many years of 
the past is again easily arrived at, namely, 
that the ancient tradition that the larger 
number entering business life are doomed 
to ultimate failure lacks a well-founded 
statistical basis.” 


times, but. it 


MORTGAGES REDUCED BY EASY 
STAGES 


In New York real-estate circles opinion 
is growing that mortgages should be put out 
under terms by which parts of the principal 
shall be paid in stated amounts semiannu- 
ally during a period of many years, the life 
of the mortgage being such as to give suffi- 
cient time in which to effect retirement. The 
word used for this method of reducing a 
mortgage debt is amortization, its meaning 
being to liquidate or extinguish the debt. 
The plan naturally would involve an ex- 
tension of the term for which a mortgage 
was put out. Heretofore the term has 
commonly been from three to five years. 
The proposal now is that the term be ex- 
tended to ten years, the borrower to make 
semiannual payments in sufficient amounts 
to extinguish gradually the principal, the 
interest being paid quarterly instead of 
semiannually. In comments on the pro- 
posal a writer in The Financial World says: 

**One objection to this proposed change 
is that investors who live upon their in- 
come and are not in need of their principal 
will by this method be compelled constantly 
to seek other channels to reinvest the por- 
tion of the principal as it is returned to 
them, but as good real-estate loans are not 
difficult to find and the borrower usually 
pays all the fees attendant upon the making 
of a loan, lenders of capital will experience 
no difficulty in adjusting themselves to the 
new conditions—if the reform is ever inau- 
gurated. One salutary change for the 
better likely to come from the amortization- 
plan is that it will put the business on a 
sounder basis, for when borrowers realize 
they must pay off their loans by instal- 
ments instead of passing a mortgage in its 
entirety to another purchaser of the prop- 
erty they will hesitate to make speculative 
commitments in a good real-estate market. 
Many who do that sometimes find such a 
shrinkage in value in a period of depression 
that either they are pinched badly in car- 
rying their property, or sometimes they are 
forced to let the property go, as the equity 
is not worth saving. 

‘‘For the investor an amortized mort- 
gage creates an increased factor of safety 
with each payment made to extinguish the 
debt. Such loans are always the soundest. 
About the only individual who may suffer 


some impairment of income is the real-es-’* 


tate lawyer or those who make it a busi- 
ness to arrange for renewal of mortgages 
for which they exact fees, tho often there 
is no additional labor involved than re- 
cording an extension of a mortgage, the 
title having been already searched and all 
the necessary legal details arranged when 
the original mortgage was made. 

“Tt is because the amortization-plan is 
now a feature of some of the real-estate 
bonds issued serially that they are more 
popular with investors than the straight 
mortgage calling for the payment of the 
principal in a lump sum at the time of the 
loan’s maturity. Purchasers of such bond 
issues realize that every payment made on 
the principal on its serial date of payment 
increases the equity protecting the entire 
loan to a corresponding amount.” 
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AGeed ‘Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


This Combination: 

3 Sections, glass doors, top, and 
base, (Solid Oak) 75 
ON APPROVAL 


1T GROWS WI/TH YOUR LIBRARY. 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Our “Universal Style” combines a pleasing. roe ig ny design 
with latest practical improveme ents. A for home or 
office library; beautifully finished in ‘SOLID ‘OAK with non- 
binding, disappearing glass doors, at $1.75 per section; open, 
without doors, $1.25; top and base, $1.25 each, Greatest 
value we have ever offered. On orders amounting to $10.00 
and over we par! freight; freight equalized to extreme West- 
ern States. Other styles and grades at correspondingly low 
prices. Sold only direct from our factory at a considerable 
saving to you. Hardly a village in the country left where 


there are no Lundstrom Bookcases. Endorsed the best by 


died 75,000 users—many prominent citizens, governors, senators, 
a ors. lawyers, 


and clergymen. Lundstrom Bookcases have been 
made for 15 years andhave always given full 
satisfaction, Write for our new catalog No. 23-F. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Fi i Fling Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., City 








uper-Conscious 


\Dee BREATHIN 


Over 50,000 cae Patrons 


pected me ethod of* Soper -Conscious DEEP 


strength, thereby enabling anyone, with a few min- 
utes’ practice, to throw off fatigue, depression and 
brain fag. Send for my FREE book on “DEEP 
BREATHING.” Paul Von Boeckmann, Respiratory 
and Nerve Specialist, 2022 Tower Bldg., 110 West 
40th St., New Yo 











Remarkable Book 


on Food Protection 


It tells the secret of keeping meats, vege- 
tables, fruits, butter, eggs—fresh, palatable 
and healthful during the hot summer 
months. Now is the time to learn these 
important facts so that you'll know and 
be prepared when summer comes. 

This interesting book was written from the ex- 
periences and investigations of men who make 
the famous 


“MONROE” Refrigerator 


the most highly perfected type of home refrig- 

. The ‘‘Monroe’’ was the first to devise 

luce the single a nar sotatien round corner, 

rce! o lain food compartment—the acme of cleanliness: 
per joy of thousands of Sounewboon. 


Write Us Today 


Your name and address is enough, We'll 
this valuable book with we compliments. 

Face next summer with food f facts—this will ensure your 
family’ ‘s heal th. Addres: 


Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
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Tested and 
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ook’ EUROPEAN WAR 
IN THE WEST f 
January 27.—<Activities continue in the 
neighborhood of Neuville-Saint Vaast, 
in the Artois district. Berlin reports 
the heaviest fighting in the vicinity of 
Nieuport, north of Ypres, and. in the 

Argonne, with much artillery-fire. 











January 28.—In the Artois district heavy 
attacks are made by the Germans, all 
of which are unsuccessful save south of 
Givenchy, where the Germans enter 
and hold sections of the French advance 
trenches. The British report an at- 
tempted salient attack near Loos, 
which is unsuccessful. 











January 29.—German attacks north and 
south of Arras are continued with a 
strength that is described as the fiercest 
yet seen on the Western front. South 
of the Somme River the Germans take 
the village of Frise with some Allied 
trenches. 





January 30.—German gains at Frise are 
two miles long and 1,000 yards deep. 
The Germans claim the capture of 
17 officers and 1,270 men. 
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AACE 


Bend Watch says to everyone: 
Here is a watch of the highest quality 


HE Purple Ribbon on a South 
which you can be proud to own or give. 


January 31.—While the firing appears to be 


























SE less intense on the Somme front, about 

design the town of Frise, the Germans claim 

+h non- that French counter-attacks fail utterly. th d t h 

oo. North of Arras, where the fighting is ou en a . es — 
$10.00 concentrated between WNeuville-Saint SS 
ty tow Vaast and ‘Hill 140,” both sides report : 5 aere — 
Meebo the repulse of assaults. are built to give a lifetime of accurate a 
est by eye ON ee aon service and to conform to the most —— 
ve heen : give. ape modern ideas in design and finish. 

mn January 28.—The Allies are reported as en 

CO. taking possession of the Greek fort of The prices of these watches range from 


Kara Buritte, at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Saloniki, the Greek force 
retiring under protest. The Italians 
abandon Durazzo. Italy reports Ger- 
many and Austria preparing for a 
triumphal reentry of William of Wied 
into Durazzo. General Koevess’s forces 
are marching southward on the city 
from Allessio. The Bulgarian forces 
advance from Berat, to the south, and 
a conflict with the Greek military is 
imminent. Paris states that Essad 





$100 to $16. A new 19 Jewel Model 
at $27.50 offers features never before 
combined in any watch of its price, 



















South Bend Watch Company 
42 Studebaker Street, South Bend, Ind. 
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for latest Catalog 
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fect them with a P Teacher soys: 1 BEATS THE DEVIL! 

2 , . 
rotect them with a“Gunn” Teacher Says: a 
That's what THE COSMOS is for—a real magazine of wit, 
wisdom, philosophy and frivolity. Banishes worry; vitalizes 
success and happiness. Send 4c in stamps for current issue. 


Write today. The Cosmos Magazine, 908 Stewart Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


OU can start with one book section 
with top and base, at small cost, and 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 


add to it as you get more books. Doors Sells Sour te o “lai ‘ 
. . 0" judge claims of correspondence schools, and ex+ . 
are removable and non-binding; no ugly plains the Ameriean Sehool's simple method of law instruction. ee See quickly becomes 
iron bands; easy to set up or take apart; Prepared by 56 legal authorities —28 more subjects and 30 more pratn 8 Ce be 
. m authors than any other correspondence law course. 13 volume 
practically dust-proof; superb workmanship. Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished every e e . 
student. Send for your free book today. 
Gunn Sectional Bookcases were awarded AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE ain ] ou l 
the Gold Medal (highest award) at the Dept. 2372, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, U. 8. A. 
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Se oe See. Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 


See the famous “Gunn” WAS BELGIUM NEUTRAL? Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 








Sectional Bookcase at “No, she was not!" says Alexander Fuehr, Doctor of Five Per Cent 
your dealer’s or write Law, in his study of the Belgian Case. 
us for free new catalog, . . r : 
illustrated in colors, The Neutrality of Belgium A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everyone 
showing Colonial, Mis- under its aspects in political history and international law ho Writes 
‘ g , Mis 
: Sanite “lo wr. In his statement he makes a judicial and restrained pres- : * 
—_ —— per entation of the German viewpoint, sets forth Germany's A. L. —y nom gage ny ge Adama, 
oot and Standar claims to justification in invading Belgium, cites official N. Y., has discovered a process of making a ney 
designs in mahogany documents to prove that Belgium was not neutral, and kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
and oak to harmonize contends that international law permitted Germany's Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
2 . action in this special case. His arguments make a strik- and all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
with their surround- ing and forceful book that will arrest and hold your J! | other proof, fire proof and durable for outside or 
ings. Prices lower than attention. a det ne ; oat : 
others “A clear, well-documented summary of the whole group inside paineng It ee the —_ q: pees 
wd of international law questions concerned, introduced od to paint. it adheres to any surface, we a, st 
an illuminating historical survey.""—Professor E. C. brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about 
et noi Librarian, Princeton University, in The one-fourth as much. ‘ North 
Furniture atherland. ri . A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 129 North 
t Co. “A book of intense timely interest and perhaps of un- Write to Mr. A I. R . ill d 1» ~ f 
Rapids Box OF mee Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
[ -*MICH- usual aoe we Pra mp: i trial package, ‘also color card and full information 
F 1810 : gy fe showing you how you can save a good many dollars. 


























Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York Write to-day. 
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A Delaware Editor 


saved 10 gallons 


35 gallons was the least paint he 
had ever needed for his house, so 
he bought that much DEVOE. To 
his surprise, he had enough left to 
do a 20x 20 foot stable (two coats) 
and even then four gallons to spare. 
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LEAD anp ZINC Se iaiiiane 


FEWER GALLONS - WEARS LONGER 


Wherever paint i: used you 


painters, property owners and dealers telling 


The “Long Life” Spar Varnish. Will 
not blister or turn white. Dries dust- 
free in 10 hours. Best for all sur- 
faces exposed to extremes of weather. 


will find 


how DEVOE saves gallons and labor, how 


DEVOE wears 
longer and gives 
better satisfaction 
than any other 
paint—hand-mixed 
or ready-mixed. 

Specify DEVOE Pure 
Paints and Varnishes for 
all neers or 
outsi 

The “DEVOE Guar- 
antee insures the purity 
of the paint and insures 
you satisfaction. 








Holland Enamel 


The best enamel made for producing 
a perfect porcelain finish in imitation 
of tile. Washable and sanitary. Will 
not crack or turn yellow. Easy to apply. 


Velour Finish 


A washable, flat-finish oil paint for 
walls, ceilings and wood-work. Dries 
with a soft water-color effect. Ideal 
for all interior work. Easy to apply 
—shows no brush marks, and has 
great covering capacity. Eighteen 
attractive tints and black and white. 





owe ee ee ee 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 
New York Buffalo New Orleans Houston Boston 1 Send for Color Cards A ; 
Savannah Pittsburgh I and other suggestions that will 
help you to beautify your home. 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO. g Write your name and address in | 
Chicago Kansas City Denver Minneapolis ® the margin and mail to us to-day. I 


Founded 1754 in New York 











matis 
troubles, you’re not putting yoursel 
cial exploiters of a health resort. 

3 You are-:nder the wing of Uncle 
Sam—you're bathing in the radio- 
active waters that he recom- 
mends for you and that he depends 
upon for curing his own army and 
navy men. He even regulates the 
prices of the baths and the con- 
duct of the bath-houses. He looks 
after your health — we of Hot 





Business Men’s League, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Please send Booklets. 


Name 













(Owned and Controlled by the United States Government) 
is the trained nurse at the Hot Springs of Ar- 


Uncle Sam kansass When you come here for your rheu- 


| mm 5; (a 
agi 
Ay - S. Army 
oF; and Navy, 
A Hospital. 






- 


gout, Bright's Disease or stomach 
into the hands of private, commer- 





Springs look after your comfort 
and your recreation. And we are 
wise enough business men to 
know and act on the truth of the 
fact that the prosperity of Hot 
Springs depends upon our reason- 
ableness in treating our visitors. 
For complete information fill out 
and mail the coupon. 
Come—for health, play or rest 
—we offer you all. = 
Special—Low Round Trip 
Rate now in effect bn all roads 
your local ticket agent. 

























Pasha has effected a junction with the 
Italian forces in Albania and is forti- 
— Avlona and other points to the 
sout 


January 29.—A Bulgarian camp near Lake 
Doiran, Servia, is completely destroyed 
by French aeroplanes. 


TURKISH CAMFAIGNS 


January 23.—On the western Egyptian 
frontier, according to London, a British 
foree takes by surprize the Senussi and 
Bedouin forces and disperses them with 
many losses, including Turkish officers. 


January 26.—General Townshend reports 
the Turks at Kut-el-Amara, on. the 
Mesopotamian front, falling back slight- 
ly on the land side, evacuating their 
trenches and taking new positions. 

In the Caucasus, Petrograd announces, a 
large Turkish force west of Melazghert 
is ‘‘erusht.”” In the course of the 
subsequent pursuit, the Russians enter 
the town of Khynysskala, between 
Erzerum and Mush, where large re- 
serves of munitions and supplies are 
found. In Persia, south of Urmia, other 
forces are reported defeated, and many 
prisoners and much spoils are taken. 
Southeast of Hamadan, near Kandehan 
Pass, the Turks are repulsed. 


January 29.—In Armenia the Turks are 
being driven out of the hills to the north 
of Erzerum and the Russian successes 
continue. The Turks in Khynysskala 
have fled south to Mush. 


February 1.—Petrograd claims that the 
German field-marshal von der Goltz 
is bottled up with 80,000 of the Turkish 
forces in Erzerum, with supplies for 
two weeks only. 

GENERAL 

January 26.—Petrograd reports that the 
Germans in the Pinsk marshes are in 
difficult straits as the result of thaws, 
which release floods of water destructive 
to their defenses and bring about the 
loss and destruction of both supplies 
and men. 

According to Lloyd’s 
building in 1915, Great Britain’s 
output in mercantile tonnage was 
1,032,629 below the previous year. 


January 27.—A semiofficial statement of 
French casualties in the war gives 
2,500,000 as total, including 800,000 
killed, 1,400,000 wounded, and 300,000 
missing. 

According to official statements, from the 
beginning of the war up to November 1, 
1915, 254 British merchant ships were 
lost ‘‘through enemy actidn,’’ of which 
171 were sunk by ‘submarines, 46 by 
war-ships, and 37 “by mines. The total 
tonnage is 542,648. 

New York bankers and brokers com- 
ylete arrangements for an additional 
$15,000,000 credit loan to France. 

January 28.—At Lausanne, Switzerland, 
anti-German demonstrations begun on 
the preceding day, the Kaiser’s birthday, 
take on a more serious aspect as the 
German Consulate is threatened with 
attack. 

Great Britain seals the Baltic Sea with 
a maze of mines, leaving only a small 
channel, necessitating official pilots on 
all ships passing in or out of the Sea. 

In Kamerun, West Africa, the German 
town of Daing is taken by a British 
column under Colonel Haywood, who 
follows up the retreating colonists and 
defeats them in a second engagement 
resulting in the capture of Nkan. 
Another British column occupies Lolo- 
dorf. Spanish Guinea (Muni) receives 

large numbers of fugitives. In East 

Africa General Smith-Dorrien reports 


summary of ship- 
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the withdrawal of the Germans from 
the post of Kasigau. 

British casualties up to January 9 are 
given by Premier Asquith as 549,467 
on all fields of operation, of whom 1 in 
27 are officers. 


January 29.—Paris is raided by Zeppelins 
and 24 killed and 30 injured in retalia- 
tion for a French raid on Freiburg, 
which was in turn in retaliation for a 
German raid on Epernay. 


January 30.—In the Riga district, es- 
pecially in the neighborhood of Lake 
Babit, German artillery resumes the 
attack, and Shlok is bombarded. On 
the middle Strypa the campaign con- 
tinues warmly prest on both sides but 
without incident of note. 

Great Britain seizes Dutch mail for 
Java, and takes six American cargoes 
into Kirkwall. 

January 31.—Zeppelins raid English town 
and rural districts in the counties of 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Derbyshire. Leicester- 
shire, Lincolnshire, and Staffordshire. 
Over 220 bombs are dropt, resulting, 
London reports, in 54 deaths and 67 
injuries. The heaviest damage is in 
one district of Staffordshire. 

Monotony characterizes the campaign on 
the Austro-Italian front, altho “artillery- 
duels of particular intensity”’ are re- 
ported along the Isonzo front. About 
Gorizia the Italian attack wanes. 


February 1.—Several additional results of 
the African campaigns are reported by 
General Smith-Dorrien. He announces 
the gradual extension of, the Uganda 
Railway through British East Africa, 
following closely the repulse of the Ger- 
mans there, and reaching at present to 
Serengeti Camp. The entire coast-line 
of Kamerun is declared clear of Ger- 
man control. 

On the Russian Riga front the Germans 
open a violent artillery-engagement in 
the region of Ikskull. Below Dvinsk, 
Petrograd reports, German attacks are 
repulsed. 

February 2.—Jean L. Goremykin, Premier 
of Russia, is relieved from his duties at 
his own request and is succeeded by 
B. V. Stiirmer, a member of the Council 
of the Empire. 

A German estimate figures the number of 
Allied ships sunk in the Mediterranean 
since the beginning of the Saloniki 
eampaign as 34, of which 26 ships 
carried war-material and 8 were auxil- 
iary cruisers or troop-ships. In October 
and November, 24 other ships, carrying 


contraband, were sunk, totaling 58 
lost in all. Of these the largest is 
the Cunard liner Transylvania, of 
14,000 tons. 

DOMESTIC 


January 27.—Two privates of the United 
States Fourth Field Artillery, captured 
on Mexican territory when not in 
uniform, are freed and returned across 
the border by Colonel Quintanilla, of 
the Mexican forces. General Funston 
orders the arrest of three lieutenants for 
leading an informal expedition with- 
out orders for the rescue of these men. 


Secretary Lansing addresses a note to 
Italy in which he promotes his attempt 
to secure an international agreement 
prohibiting the use of guns on merchant 
ships of belligerent nations. 

Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, introduces a 
petition for an embargo on arms and 
ammunition to which over 1,000,000 
names are attached. 


January 28.—Over twenty-five people are 
drowned and a wide stretch of terri- 
tory is devastated in the Otay Valley, 
southern California, where a dam of 
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Snow at night, a chilly, damp morning “that 
goes clean 
to. plough through in the daytime—that’s the | 
kind of weather that brings on sore throat, 
colds and hoarseness. You can guard against 
and prevent these ailments by taking Smith 
Brothers’ 
The pure medicinal oils in these drops give you | 
the ounce of prevention. 
Take one at bedtime to loosen the 


etter than medicine. 


SMITH 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Containing Only Pure Cane Sugar and Pufe Medicinal Oils, 
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Cough Drops. 
Carry a box all the 
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SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 
Your Grandpa Knows Us 


Makersof Lasses KissesandS. B. 
Chewing Gum—“The gum 
with the Cough Drop Flavor.” 
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** Princess Radziwill’s manner of treating her subject is racy and 
informal. She relates a large amount of court gossip and hints at 
even greater scandals than she cares to relate. . . . There are 
few royalties whom she does not imply to be lacking either in 
morality or in mentality.’’—Evening Transcript, Boston, Mass. 


“* Overflows with gossip about those ‘born to the purple’ and 





ROYAL MARRIAGE VAY 
MARKET OF EUROPE “x 


An absorbingly interesting chronicle of the private lives of royal personages by Princess Catherine Radsi- 
will, for years a member of the intimate circles of European courts. Tells of the love tragedies and romances 
of the Hapsburgs, the Hohenzollerns, and the Romanoffs; of the inner history of the marriages in the reigning 
houses of Spain, Italy, Belgium, Portugal, Denmark, Roumania and Bulgaria; of the tempestuous alliances of 
the Bourbons; and of the wooings and weddings of the British Royal family. 


ENTERTAINING GOSSIP—HISTORICAL VALUE 


Large Octavo, Cloth, Illustrated. $2.00 net ; by mail, $2.16 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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A 


sheds new light from different angles upon conditions leading to 
the Great War. eed, after reading this book of personalities, 
one’s wonder grows over the fact that there could be any such 
war atall. For the marriage market of European countries has 
brought them into such close relationship by marriages and blood 
as ought to have made war impossible. Are family feuds always 
the worst?’"—Chronicle, Augusta, Ga. 
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Our memorials are of a charac- 
ter that reflects the dignity of their 


purpose. 








Foe sixty-one years—our F omy «3 and private 


ave ified highest artistic 
ideals combined with a recognition of practi: 
requirements. 
Our Portfolio ““H'”’ on request. 
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GRANITE 
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Aids digestion, makes 
shells, makes eggs, 


makes 
strength, Send for prices and free valuable booklet, Write to-day. 
The Ohio Marble Co., 208.Cleveland St., Piqua, Ohio 












the San Diego water-system bursts, 
owing to the strain of flood-waters. 

President Wilson announces the appoint- 
ment of Louis D. Brandeis, of Boston, 
to be an Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, in place 
of the late Joseph Ruckner Lamar, of 
Georgia. 

The President leaves Washington for a 
speaking-tour in the Middle West. 


31.—In Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Arizona, Indiana, Ohio, and elsewhere in 
the West hundreds of families are made 
homeless by flooded areas or fear of 
approaching floods. 


Appam, a British pas- 
senger-liner of the West-African trade, 
given up as lost on the return voyage 
from Dakar to Plymouth, enters 
Hampton Roads under a German prize- 
erew of 22 commanded by Lieut. Hans 
Berge, of the German Naval Reserve. 
She is claimed to be one of eight British 
ships taken by the auxiliary Méwe, of 
which all the rest are sunk. She carries 
429 members of the crewsand passengers 
of the eight vessels. 

Secretary Lansing announces the receipt 
of a declaration from Austria that all 
the Austrian submarines operating in 
the Meditérranean have reported and 
that none of them is concerned in the 
sinking of the P. and O. liner Persia. 


February 2.—The Senate, by the ballot of 


the Vice-President cast in a tie vote of 
41 to 41, adopts the Clarke amendment 
to the Philippine Civic Government Bill, 
giving independence to the Philippines 
after two years and not later than four 





Model XX~One of our many standard delivery bodies for 
Ford chassis 


HIGHLAND COMMERCIAL BODIES 
ARE BETTER BODIES 


We have specialized for years on standard bodies 


for commercial motor vehicles. Today, there's a 
Highland body for every business—and it repre- 
sents the maximum of fitness, style, efficiency and 
sturdiness. 

We make a special line of delivery bodies for the 
Ford chassis. Thousands of them are in use. 

And many of the largest makers of heavy-duty 
trucks come to us for bodies to satisfy the needs of 
their most exacting customers. 

Look for our trade mark—the Highlander 

It means satisfaction, style and service in your 
delivery body. For these are built right into the 
built-on-honor Highland. 

Free Booklet—‘‘Body Blows”’ 

Write for your copy today. It is full of facts 

you ought to know. 


The Highland Body Manufacturing Company 


203 Elmwood Place Cincinnati, Ohio 


DEALERS~We have an interesting and profitable pro; 
dealers in towns where we are ot now Teprese — ~ 
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AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 
Tells everything about the fascinat- 
ingand profitable poultry industry. 
Issued monthly; 10 cents. We want 
you to know how good it is and will 

send it 6 months for 25¢ Order now. 

American Poultry Journal, Chicago, Ill. 
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IN HISTORIC CONCORD 


CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 





Fevte Rico ‘xelee 


It’s the finest holiday trip you 
this is verge snowed topical teal Paap lites we Rico; wa 
Island of Enchantment.” 
16 Days 


All Expenses $94.50 am - 


To and around the ahead of Porto Face 
at principal ports returning to 
New York. _ Large 10,000 ton American- 
d for trop- 
a service. 7-3 decks, —- state- 
rooms, some with private eamer 
your hotel for entire ee ings every 
Socarday, under the American fee 
Write for interesting booklet. 
Cruising Department 
PORTO RICO LINE 
General Office, 11 Broadway, New York 


Or any railroad ticket office 
or authorized tourist agency. 

















TUBERCULOSIS TREATED 


Delighted tours with prolonged stays at 
the best hotels of beautiful Nassau in the 
Bahamas, Havana, Palm Beach and other 
fashionable resorts of the famous Florida 
East Coast. Optional extensions to 
Jamaica and Panama. Departures every 


 _ CALIFORNIA 
Remarkable New Feature 
On arrival at Pasadena our pasties will 
travel through Southern California by 
automobile. Departures twice a week— 
Tuesdays via Apache Trail and Wednes- 
days via Grand Canyon. 
South America 
Semi-private tours, Feb. 26 and Mar. 15. 


Japan and China 


Small parties, including the Philippines, 
Mar. 2 and 25. 


Last Cruise to the West Indies, March 11. 
Send for booklet desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 


New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 














“‘Hike”’ Yellowstone Park. Pastor, former 
college professor, wants three more boys (ref- 
erences). “Hike” and camping trip through 
Picturesque W yoming and Yellowstone, July- 
August, Write Box 757, Rawlins, Wyoming. 





Nature’s own remedy, climate, hine and 
fresh air, combined with modern medical 
treatment, is effecting remarkable relief of 
diseases of the lungs and throat. The 
Alamogordo Sanatorium offers the best pos- 
sible treatment, by reason of its location, 
at reasonable rates. 
For booklet address 
ALAMOGORDO SANATORIUM 

ALAMOGORDO New Mexico 


ALASKA 


Our tour, leaving early in July, visits Cana- 
dian Rockies ; Alaska including Lake Atlin, 





White Horse, Yukon River to Dawson; Se- 
attle, Portland, and Yellowstone National 
Park, etc. 

This is only one of our wonderful tours. 
Write for booklet, mailed free upon request. 
THE WALTER H. WOODS CO., 

84 Journal Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





GO AT MY EXPENSE TOCALIFORNIA, 
South America, or elsewhere. by forming a 
small party. Established 1900. Address: 
BABCOCK’S TOURS, 1187 Dean Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Winter Trips 
HAVANA fesse nu 


hotels; good golf courses. 
BAHAMAS Charming social life 
—golf, tennis, boat- 
ing, sea bathing. 
including Progreso, Vera 


MEXICO Cruz and Tampico. 


Write for booklets giving complete information. 


WARD LINE 


NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL 8. 8. CO. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY 
FOR SALE 


Situated in the classic environment 
of Concord, Mass., twenty miles 
from Boston. 45-room school build- 
ing with all modern conveniences. 
Stable, tennis courts, ball field, 
fruit trees and 19 acres of high land 
sloping to the beautiful Concord 
River. An exceptional opportunity. 


MEREDITH & GREW 


15 CONGRESS 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 














General Offices, Pier 14, E. R., New York 

















FOR SALE, Florida Bungalow, close to 
Hotel Belleview and golf links; never occu- 
pied; eight rooms, two baths; sleeping porch; 
available at low price. Address DONALD 
ALVORD, owner, Clearwater, Fla. 





A WINTER FARM on South Florida’s at- 
tractive Gulf Coast. An independent income 
from a small cultivated area in the heart of 
Florida’s frost-proof fruit and vegetable grow- 
ing district. All the early vegetables, mar- 
keted at highest prices, can be grown. Or- 
anges, grapefruit, celery, lettuce, tomatoes, 
strawberries, etc., ripening under a winter 
sun, bring big returns. Three and four crops 
on same land each year—growing season 348 
days. Beautiful, progressive little cities with 
every advantage. Hospitable people former- 
ly from all parts of United States. Delightful 
climate affords ideal living conditions year 
‘round. Our 64-page book of facts and photos 
mailed free. Ask: J. A. Pride, General Indus- 
trial Agent, SEABOARD AIR LINE RAIL- 
WAY, Suite D-2, Norfolk, Va. 





AIREDALE TERRIER KENNELS 





AIREDALE TERRIERS—The “Superdog” 

—*‘Can do everything any other dog can do, 
and then lick the other dog.” Affectionate, 
dependable “pals.” Indefatigable vermin 
destroyers — unsurpassed guardians for the 
house and family. I have representatives of 
every winning strain. Grown dogs and pup- 
pies for sale. Write at once. as I advertise 


or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 431F Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





FARM PRODUCTS 


DELICIOUS sugar cane syrup; candy-like 

molasses; old timey dark brown sugar; whole 

grain rice. Samples, 4c. 

FARMER HAMLETT’S PLANTATION 
Route 3, New ORLEANS 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





IDEAS WANTED. ns anita are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Three books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted, sent free. help you market your 
invention. Advice Free. R, B. OWEN, 
45 Owen Bidg., Washington, p<. 


INVENTORS.—DO NOT SACRIFICE 
YOUR INVENTIONS. - _ full gd 
value. Free book. Write R. S. & B. 
LACEY, 613 i? BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books and advice FREE. Rates reason- 
able. Highest references. Best results. Send 
sketch or model for CI? and opinion. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F St., Washington, D. C. 





IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH 





“Practical Modern English,” by Harvard 
graduate, teacher and printer; 18 lessons, $18; 
minimum of grammar, maximum of exercisés. 
Double lesson on Copy-Editing and Proof- 
reading, with plates, practice galleys, etc., $3. 
Matteson Corres, School, 30 E. 42d St., N.Y. 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS TO SELL POLICY COVERING 
every accident or sickness for $10 youu. 
Pays $5000 principal sum. $100 monthly 
accident and sickness benefit. One-half the 
above for $5 yearly, Ages 16 to 70. De- 








only once a year and always clean up. 
Ei. MICHEL, Riverton, N. J. 


posit with State. 
Underwriters, Dept. J, Newark, N. J. 
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Virginia Hot Springs 
Delightfully Gof in Summer~ 


Situated 2500 feet above sea level, the average summer temper- 
ature is about 74° F. Seldom is there a hot day. No mosquitoes, i} 
humidity or dampness, so customary in mountain resorts. Here is a it 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S | 


| 


EASY CHAIR | 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
ie consulted as arbiter. 
Readers will please bear in mind that no notice | 



















will be taken of anonymous communications. 




















sinlagad “A. W. Ss, aie Cae pire the more ideal summer climate than is to be found at Bar Harbor, New- ‘ 
aatset pronunciation of the word coupélet.”’ h M all th Excell 
DIES Ku-pé-let’/—u as in “rule’’; ¢ as in “prey,” and pesde: tl Pictagg ne ogee nga the year. xce. ent train i 
eas in “get.” accommodations. ly accessible, {| Al 
toi Tap Casi apentt ie suntnck. "We ene ty The New Homestead | 
repre- push forw the work without cqnabeddubie’ delay. World famous fer its trulp wenderful, natural healing waters ( 104 ) outrival- ' 
cy and Ld ae a, " eens lhe. ,with- ing as a cure fhe cals spas of Europe. the ~ “yas and ar oy = th | 
out av ay. v 8s: it t ts—t mous 
for the Th on te it is t. The | Spout Bath for en ones Gout and noch jecesee——the experienced and i 
se. ne sen MCS. aS YOU quo GOFTECS. careful attendants—the Cog of international reputation unite in making the ; 
y-duty word without has several meanings that cover this H the ideal place for rest and recuperation. ' 
ceds of sense; as, “Out of the limits, Bit range, Two beoutiful et PE always in the pink of condition, 
4 reach, or powers of; beyond.” ~ — in nature's ow m magniqcpe mountain setting—seven of the 
“ ne ,__ “As to the Palace of Versailles .. . ’tis without { finest cle) renee, m the Sale anc Se Epen—inter, 
ito the dispute the most magnificent of any in Europe.”’ / Se ~ = agen Ragone med 
“Outside of.” (oieostaetent equipment and service. | 
- " At such @timte the mind of theyeuspercusman | It would be difficult to find a more delightful spot to, take a | 
acts goes, as it were, abroad, among things without vacation ¢ than ai : sememens. wren offers so i 
him.”’ $ h- many a comenat such a reasonable price. 
in . F ‘ 7" | 
4 aE In legal terminology the word without has also ; . The Homestead Book 
one Se ee ee ee ee ~ hoe A lifelike photographic description of the Home- 
i. | meaning it has here—‘‘ We agree to push forward - and its surroundings—in colors. It should 









the work except (for) unavoidable delays.” 


“F. A. D.,"". Toledo, Ohio.—‘ While eee 
seems to be no difference of opinion as to the pro: 


manner of writing a date at the beginning o 
letter, business usage and authorities seem to he 
divided when it comes to the correct manner of - 
’ others say it is ‘January 22.’ Both sides are able 
¥ 






be read by everyone looking for an ideal summer 
resort. Send for it now. 


H. ALBERT, Resident Manager 





SPST ey 








aaa) ee Va. 
Garo Hotels 
writing dates in the body of, a letter. I think we Rite fs-£ n Ho’ okie 





all agree that to-day is the ‘22d of January, * but 
some of us maintain it is ‘January 22d,’ while 


to quote university authorities. What is your 
opinion?”’ 

There are several ways of indicating this. For 
instance, te-day is March 30th, and the 30th of 
March, and March 30. It is a matter of individual 
preference. All forms are equally good, but the 
a ' New STANDARD DIcTIONARY prefers the form 
d false March 30. 











es, old 
ew or “J. A. H.,” Burgin, Ky.—‘‘ That is my ideal 
t gold, ofa pistol’ was the remark I made after examining 
otton, a friend's pistol, intending to convey the thought 
rge or that his pistol was-my conception of what was 
eceipt best and most perfect among pistols. A friend 
Ur ex- corrected me, saying I should have said, ‘ This 
rs ten is my idea of a pistol.’ Does this convey the 
h ?.. meaning I had in mind? What thought does it 
dnaita.s convey? Are either or both sentences grammati- 
cal? A bystander contends that I should have 
said, ‘This is my ideal pistol,’ but it not being 
mine, would this have been proper? Another 
Silen says I should have used the sentence, ‘This is 
ae an ideal pistol.’ Would this not have been 


general? Are both of the last sentences properly 
‘ION 4 constructed? ”’ 

There are four sentences which are supposed to 
express the meaning that the pistol spoken of was 























“¥S the best of all possible pistols. ‘‘That is my = 
-o ideal of a pistol”"; “This is my idea of a pistol.” male 1\Business Law 
me. The word ideal is defined as “ A product of thought The University 0 cago ” a 
tong [and imagination, to which any corresponding in pddition to resident Revolutionized 
EN, real existence is not necessarily attributed, but offers also instruc- 

which appears in consciousness as an object correspondence. Interesting by story. trea oes Saition oA TLDOSRATIVE 

os = b - ae’ oh: fled i Seven volumes—compiled by university expe 

worthy of contemplation or aspiration; as Wash- or detailed in- suthoritat:-:. For sll business oF professional men, ted 
ICE : . 2 * es formation address land owners. A PRACTICAL ready reference—any business law 
oney ington is my ideal of a patriot. The synonyms : qm, Mitsbeld Tower point at a glance. Working kn singe without tedious _ 
NG: given are “archetype, idea, model, original, 24th Year WU. of C. (Div. R) Chicago, Ill. Es All Business L Law spain nad ENTERTAIN RETAINING: 
NG, i pattern, prototype, standard.” From this it — Contract: Persons: Dome Billeand ge Never: fant Sel: er Sere. 
Le ' would appear that both sentences are correct fyship; Insurance; Real Prope ty te 

rye atics 7 “ ry Se , ry * ” Federal Business Laws; Workinen’ s Compensation Act. 
AY. ' grammatically. This is my ideal pistol’; Te) . We will send 
son “This is an ideal pistol.’’ Both these sentences : wa- a , Sample Pages Free— — Write  posslst of 10 
en J g are . “he sent ver ** i Stylish and Ww rite for booklet | 
ion. also are correct. The sentence, however, “This th ri an Neate St., Newark, N- a |] Commerce Clearing House, Dept. 9372, 6 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Il 














yer, is an ideal pistol,’’ best describes the idea to be 
conveyed, the adjective ideal being defined as 





2A 











“ “Conceived as perfect, supremely excellent, or Watkins,NewYork = 

daa very desirable.” Ghe # PRIN on yr Lake. = 

vard “H. W. C. F.,”’ Brunson, S. C.—‘ Kindly tell Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 

$18: me who ae ‘Trust in God and keep your powder a ALL THE YEAR 

ses. dry.’ A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL known as 

OOl- . . ” 

#3. “The Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations’ THE AM ERI CAN NAUH El M 

¥. credits the lines to Colonel Blacker in “Oliver's Highly Radioactive Mineral Springs 

+. Advice,” “Put your trust in God, my boys, and Private Park. Miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. Five minutes’ walk from 
keep your powder dry. Bartlett adds a foot- Watkins Glen. If Course. Tobogganing, Skating, Music, Dancing 

NG I note: “There is a well-authenticated anecdote are ar a ren Ay WITH THE HOTEL and are 

N€ |) ct Cromwell” On a certain occasion, when is | | MA BAT HS Ce ee eee i Aishansthovesn. 

- 2 troops were about to cross a river to attack the A Natural Brine—THE MOST HIGHLY RADIOACTIVE IN AMERICA—for the Nauheim Baths. 

De- COST NO. SS Dente Sane = WINTER conpitions. TOR TAMING THE “CURE OR FOR 

; words: ‘Put your trust in God; but mind to | 2 REST AND RECUPERATION ARE oe pe 

: - keep your powder dry.'—Hayes: Ballads of | & Our Minstrated Booklets and Letest Revert on 
Ireland, vol. I, p. 191. SMM Mn ate eT 
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The Guarantee 


Equip opposite wheels 
—at the same time— 
one with a Goodyear 
S-V, one with any 
other standard truck 
tire of like rated size, 
bought in the open 
market. 

If the Goodyear S-V 
fails to cost less per 
‘ mile than the other, 
we will refund you its 
full purchase price— 
making the Goodyear 
S-V free. 

















Until April 1st 


An S-V Free 
If It Fails This Test 


HE motor truck is a juggernaut which will grind 
the life out of tires if they are not all they ought 
to be. 





It is a monster with an insatiable appetite, which feeds 
on poor tires or tires which are only passably good. 


No demonstration a whit less definite than the S-V 
Goodyear demonstration should satisfy any business 
man who buys truck tires. 


And he himself, or some trusted lieutenant, should do 
the buying; and know every detail of the S-V 
demonstration. 


In the face of such conclusive proof as the S-V has ~ 
given, over and over again, of a lower cost per 
mile, no one should choose a tire with a record 
less positive. 


Some weeks still remain of the six months’ extension of 


xP our offer set forth in the box above—which will be 
Fee & given you in writing upon application to the near- 
Lo a @ est Goodyear Branch. 


Any Branch will gladly give you the details of a dem- 
onstration, which invariably results in removing the 
aes last lingering doubt that any business man may hold 


OOD ve EAR on the subject of motor truck tires. 
A ON The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
TRUCK TIRES 






































The Beauty of the Coupe De Luxe is More than Paint Deep 


It is built on the same sturdy chassis as the Pullman Two, Three and Five Passenger 
Models, powered with the same spirited, dependable motor. It represents the very 
latest vogue in automobile construction. "Women instantly enthuse over its cozy 

luxury —its trim lines and faultless taste. Equipped with C-H 
SPECIFICATIONS: 114-inch wheel base; | Magnetic Gear Shift. Convenient push buttons take the place of 
32 H.P. four-cylinder motor; Batavianon- | gn awkward gear lever. Anyone can operate the Coupe De Luxe. 


skid tires on all four wheels; cantilever 

md var a a Magnetic ary! Shift; 

- . 7 d lichti ‘i 

systems; separate high-tension magneto; Two, Three and Five Passenger Models, $740 


honeycomb radiator; full floating rear axle. Write for Coup e De Lu xe Bro chure 


PULLMAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY .°. York, Pennsylvania 
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HE finest silver thread of music spun by the wizard bow of Ysaye—the tears and feeling 

in the tender depths of Fremstad’s noble voice—the sheer magnificence of a thrilling 

orchestral finale—all these elusive tonal beauties are caught and expressed in Columbia 
Records, from the faintest whisper to the vastest tidal wave of sound. 


Volume—TONE—feeling—the most delicate shading of a theme are perfectly preserved 
and supremely present in every Columbia Record, an exquisite tone-perfection that does not 
vanish with use. 

You can test these exclusive qualities in a series of home recitals such as no concert audience 
is ever privileged to hear. See the nearest Columbia dealer foday and arrange your first recital. 


New Columbia records go on sale the 20th of every month 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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